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PREFACE. 


A rriving at Venice in J anuary, 1 820 , in my way to the 
East, I found there my friend, Mr. Barnard Hanbury, 
preparing for an antiquarian visit to Egypt and Nubia, 
and an attempt to penetrate as far as Eohgola : my 
own intentions were then limited to some months of 

tv I 

wandering in Greece and Asia Minors, however, I 
entered gi’adually into the plans of my friend : and, 
after passing the spring, and most of the summer, in 
Greece, we arrived at Alexandria about the middle of 
August. We received there the confirmation of a 
report, which we had pre^dously heard, that an expe- 
dition had left Cairo, whose object was the reduction 
of the countries above the Second Cataract. This 
seemed to present a fortunate opportunity of carrying 
into effect those designs, of which the success must 
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otherwise have been very uncertain ; and we deter- 
mined to follow the army. We mentioned our inten- 
tion to Mahommed Ali Pasha, and, without giving 
us much encouragement, he, at least, offered no 
objection. 

We were presented to him by our Consul, Mr. 
Peter I^ee ; a gentleman whose occupations as pro- 
tector of the commerce of his country, do not pre- 
vent him from encouraging the pursuits, and assist- 
ing the exertions, of mere travellers : unassuming in 
manners, and free from all ostentation and parade of 
unmeaning professions, he has a pleasure in the exer- 
cise of that useful and real civility, which we expe- 
rienced, in common with many others, and for which 
we are delighted to acknowledge our obligation. 

We proceeded, without loss of time, to the Second 
Cataract ; examining, in our way, the various objects 
of curiosity that are* scattered along the banks of the 
Nile. We allowed ourselves one only delay ; and it 
was to receive the hospitality of another Englishman : 
the name and character of Mr. Brine, of Rhadamone, 
is well ^nown to all who have visited Egypt, and to 
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.many who have not; for travellers rec(^ect with gra- 
titude, and talk with pleasure; of kindnesses received 

# 

in a strange land That gentleman entered into our 
plans with great warmth and interest; and finding 
that we had no Turk of our party, nor any recom- 
mendation to any officer in the Turkish army, he 
furnished us with a letter to the Second in Command, 
his former neighbour and friend : without which, our 
difficulties in reaching the army would have been 
considerably increased, and our reception there very 
uncertain. This was only one of many friendly 
offices, for which we are indebted to the generous 
spirit and English heart of Mr. Brine. 

We aniyed, in due time, at Wady Haifa ; and 
there commenced, and there concluded, the journey, 
of which, the present “ Jornnal” contains, perhaps, 
too full an account. Our previous, and our subsequent, 
travels were confined to countries already well de- 
scribed : but, above the Second Cataract, Burckhardt 
only had succeeded in following the Nile as far as 
Tinareli ; of the countries beyond there, which our 
good fortune enabled us to examine, little was known 
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except from hearsay. Our curiosity had just before . 
received an additional excitement, from some inform- 
ation obtained by us, of ancient ruins existing at a 
place called Merawe : we flattered oiu'selves with the 
hope of discovering there the remains of the capital 
of Ethiopia. 

I have already mentioned, that the credit of the 
original plan of our expedition is entirely due to 
Mr. Hanbury. We kept sepa;rate journals during its 
continuance ; and both have been consulted in the 
composition of this book. The lot of authorship has 
fallen only upon me ; and I already feel that this is 
far from being an enviable distinction. 


G. W. 
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For the Frontispiece I am indebted to M. IJnant, a French Artist, then resident in 
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m 

of the other drawings: I am obliged to a friend in England, for having reformed the rest. 


Erratum. — Page 248, Note, line 3, /9r Romaic, read ancient Greek. 
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I 9 fi 0 . In the morning eariy, Hanbnry aai^piy 
arrived in our congee at the Shoonah, Or TurJdrii. 
garine^ of Wady Haifa, imd lost no time in landing to 
respects to the of^cer conmumding there. We presented 
dmans to him, and infbradr^ him that we had letters 
Abdin Cached, Geweruor of 13ih|fola*ji requested him ta 
us to the army. The ** Aga tif the Cntamts**^ answeged 
great civility, that, as in his orders to facilitate the advipci 
who idight require his asristance, there was no exc^timi am. 
Christians, he would provide six camds for us, (the nunaher 
wished,) by to-morrow morning. In reply, to our inquiries a!: 
the length d the journey and the state of the Oountiy, he 
us that it is ei^t easy days, footspace, to B6l3|goh; that 
country is ridi ai^ M of villages, and all kiiMls of vitomk 

* Abdin will be well recollected aa CaclkeSr of Minieb by aH English trave' 
m Egypt, of wbom node ever presetited thm^ves to luHa without experien' 

hit hospitality. 

B* 



CATARACT. 

Horses, and camels; tot we tott find, from time to time, sboo 
nto ahd ifei^es; the travelling bmhg eq^uaBy good on both side 
Of the river, arid thfe cotaitry so fine that we shall, probably 
choose to remain sonid time riiere. The dromedaries we take hen 
are to carry us for three or four days, and then his brother Agas 
who are to be advised of our approach, aio to furnish us will 

fresh ones, as well as with all Other articles of necessity or conve- 

< ; . . 

niencethat we nray happen to require. We were- a good deal 
surprised to hear all this, yet the authority seemed so good, and 
the ^account was so flattering, that we determined to believe 
half of it, and accordhigly padked up a number of book& 
and other lu^xuries, and considered ourselves as dfout to set ont 
on a party of pleasure. In the evening a Turkish nobleman^ 
named Mahmnmed Etfendi arrived express in nineteen day« 
from Cairo on his way aho to to army. Some soldiers pro- 
fossing to be on toir return from DOngola, . confirmed generally 
the account of the Aga, and brought the information that Ismael 
Pasha, with to main body of to army was five days in advance 
of Bbngola, but tot we tould find Abdin Cachefr resident 

^ j A very trifling present satasffied the Aga*s diaims on 

our; gratitnile; on reoriving a flask of Enghrii powder, 
a penknife) and a priir Of razors, he pro^ted tot tore were 
no three things of whidi he stood so much in need as those, 
iiistead of to six camds promised, five only were produced ; 
however, rire were yet in 106 good spirits to quarrdi with any 
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bodf ; o'clock #i¥i ccn^men^ our e:i^ 

po4iticiU»i in search of the ruw of Our party was iiot 

numeroii^ ; it consisted of oprsclyes; pur dragomap ; James Cprtin, 
a young Irishman, who had been some time with Mr. Bel^ni, and 
who is mentioned with praise in Mr. Legh’s Account of the 
Journey to Wady Moosa ; a Maltese, named Giovanni Fiamingo, 
who, besides other services, fillpd, when necessaiy, the honour- 
able place of cook ; and his Cousin Giuseppe, a fine lad of eigh- 
teen or nineteen, who served under us as a kind of volunteer. All 
three spoke Arabic so very well that we were sure, during the 
whole journey, of having a good interpreter always at hand; 
and in the first of them, a very general knowledge of modern 
languages was united with much tact in the management of the 
natives, much zeal and personal courage, and a strong spirit of 
adventure. A black shive belonging to the first physician of 
Ismael Pasha, smd on his way to join his master, increased our 
number, which was completed by a young setter, broi^$ht with 
us from Alexandria, and whom we had duly named Anvki*^ We 
were escorted -for a idiort distance .by the crew of our capgee, 
which we left at Wady Haifa till our return. As we were one 
more in number Ilian pur camels, whidb were also loaded with 
mir luggsge, and as those .sacred animals pbject under such mr- 
mmstmifies to eairying double, James begtm the jpumpy ^ 
as he wM fitted to end it. After the tmrible accounts of some 
travellers I was surprised with the ease of the (wd’s motion, 
and fiicility aifiuded by his size fi>r change position, and 
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meM Tepose. Tlie sitooitaii t^ ^^uitted A wfaat k 

tailed the Cataract, which is a auccesMen of tapida, hke that at 
A:«8euati ; m thret hoiire and a half we arrived at the ime aheve 
it. We were less struck by the scenery* than we had been at 
the first Cataract ; the rocks, though of the finest black granite, 
ap|ieaied neither so large nor so picturesque. This may be because 
We had in this case less opportunity of observing them closely, 
as mir road, thou^ never fiir from tbe Nile, and seldom out 
of sight of it, was yet never quite by the water-side. We saw 
several acacia, and a few doum trees, but palms only at the 
sou^em extremity. 

On our arrival at the second shoonah we found Mahommed 
ElflPendi seated under an acacia at dinner. We were not a little 
surprised to be saluted by him in English, and invited m intel- 
li^ble French to share his piliaw and mishmh^. We sat on the 
same carpet with him, and when the officer in waiting would 
ffisve brought a separate one for the infidels, Mahommed assured 
him that we 'drere as great men as himself, and that we tra* 
vded for p^asure, and not by order of government *, on hearing 
Whidh, our Ababde camel-drivers, (as we were afterwards told)^ 

•k 

remaiked very simply, that we teok great pains for little profits 
because, go where we might, We couM see nothing but earthy 
sl6ne> 'end water. Mahommed Efibndi was in En^and tea few 
days, 1 b^eve mt some political inissicm^ at the tiine of the 

♦ The.seeneiy of the Ctittaracts has been well kno^ j^^e ^7 

whom it is accui^tdly described.— Lib. l7, p. 818. ‘ 
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sailinig o£X*0]?d Ibi* Algiert ; had 'passed some months 

at Badis ; he very alTahie^ and even pcdh^ ; he professed some 
knowle^e of mineralogy^ and was anxious iii his inquiries about 
ores^ with a view» as usual, to the discovery of some rich mines. 
He told us that the Pasha once offered ten boats manned by 
his best soldiers, and armed with cannon to any one cd* bis subjects 
who would undertake to discover the sources of the Nile, and 
that they answered him, “ Of what me would it be T and by 
this argument the most enlightened Turk in existence is repre- 
sented to have been satisfied. This was bad encouragement to 
travellers and explorers who retained enough of their European 
prejudices to fancy that all knowledge is usefiil. While we were 
doing honour to the hospitality of Mahomme(b he was himself 
attentively examining a distant sand-bank with his telescope, a 
very tolerable English one ; at last he called for his gun, also 
made in London, and taking most deliberate aim fired points 
blank at the trunk of a tree, which he mistook for a crocodile 
slumb^ing on the shore ; the ball, as might have been expected, 
struck the watmr just half way ; he repeated this operation several 
times with a rifle of ours, and precisely with the same effect, 
and as the supposed monstmr remained perfectly undisturbed, the 
telescope was again directed to the spot, and he at last became 
oouvineed of an error, which had been long evident to the 
Insisted eyes of the Arabs, It is well known, or generally 
believed, that at Phil® crocodiles are harmless; this is said not 
to be the case here, though the causes that are supposed suflScient 
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:^be^'.«iiiie imtaadei^? miih 

^be wte Jb^ m tbe #tber. A backrwm slie^ to ot^ wlMHie 
tlu^ fpem to be serai ;€VOTy roocii^5 «t ‘a^^?«^^ ^ 

1 It IS : wortb teoifidui^ that thou^ iMahoxasiied^ oangeo is 
of the smallest size, his Rc^a dared not attempt to pasa it up 
tibe Cataract at this seastm, while many large and heavy boats 
at least sixty feet 1^ twelve or fourteen, had been got up 
etcrlier, and genraally with perfect safety. I think it certain, 
that feom the be^nning of August to the middle of October, 
the largest cangees may go i|p otf the Cataract^ as that of 
Wady Halfe becomes impassable some weeks before any of 
those above it. 


We left the noble £x|ness reperang mider his acacia, and |»ro> 
eeedpd ; in forty-dve minutes we passed sevraal sihall heaps ot' 
having the ^peaiance of harrows which have been broken 
up, ^ they be not mther deporats brought 4ewn 1^ the tonents 
forays the mo«mtam% and in one hour some idand^ the laigeel 
whii^ is iMdfed Abdouin ; the Wady beyond it has the same mune. 
We met ft |iaity of Tekkyme*, with his iftaff and bowU and 
hene Mahommed, his scrrant and guides on three l%ht 
dromedaries, pgssed and pointing some very mean miad 


j^iiiis, excMmed irf'penetiatioii^' d-y ia..4li&f'«'iale 



no more of teu In ll^dt«A ^toi^ 
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ah«^ llie lbot,.".wief'-iiuMie wmerisMa ioi om 



cwnfoaod) thali » loiiied dEanol’a &woimlie faxse is Iwo milei jmd 
aiahldf 'aii'kcnifsi;. - ■■ 


Nov. 12. 


In; two hoi»« and Ibity Setl^ 

Hadje^ whexe we Tegaled oixieel'ties with i^undanee of 
good milk We passed in otir way two m tiniee imehltiiiWted 
spots of • rich sc^ a proof that the gevemmeait of Mfdioiaiited 
Ali ianot yet so severely felt by the natives harej . as by their 
brethren between the Cataract A little fezther on the guaies 
showed us the figure of an animal with a long curled tail, badly 


scii^itiiiiied on a ro^; pedmfis tiio sthi&aKi of some ingmiious 
soldier ; and in one hour and three quartern more we found 
oiirselvcis ixxider the shade cif scrnie fine^taees opposite the island 
of S4ras in Wady ^^ras ; the granite eontinues; and the Nik, 
Inohmi by the roeks into a number of viol^ little streams^ 
{deserves the scenery of ^e Cataxacta Oxi the opponte western 
bank the sand osmes nearly down- to the water’s edge. We 
men seme peo^? on asse% diirteen days fecmt Pi6ngola. In 
two hoiifs mid a ha^ fetm tins phiee we s^^ 

(dmroh on eur x3|^t with ar^ted doGOr and windows $ iheiie were 


diher imid r^ On an idsild V ih oiie 

'.we eateaedntlm'’' Aka^t ''el^'^'BuBnatl the' ''"Vitgin's 
so named, as we were told, feom its extreme beauty. 
Ihe rocks are high attd weh< bickexi^aii^ joined by sand 
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blown, up to a great height between them. The isunset 
was red and fiery, the moon doirded^ and the sky unusually 
disturbed; a strong, though mild, wind served to increase our 
enjoyment of the most English evening we had seen in the 
east. Thus we proceeded for two hours more, when my friend 
being tired and a little unwell, expressed a wish, to stop for 
the night ; and though too far from the river to have any hope 
of supper, we decided to sleep in the Pass. We dismounted in 
the middle of a large sandy plain, and the place chosen for our 
repose was a Burial Ground. We had no tent or any covering 
whatever; however the night was %varm and dewless, and the 
sky agitated, but no longer threatening. The moon was just 
bright enough to discover indistinc tiy the surrounding rocks ; 
the men and camels about us were soon as still as the dead 
who were under us, and I have pleasure in recollecting that 
alone awake among them, I would not at that moment have 
exchanged my unsheltered couch on the bare sands, for all 
that civilissation could have offered me. 

In one hour, in direction S. W. by S., the general 

Nov. IS. . 

direction through the Pass, we descended to the 
Nile within hearing of a small Cataract, and in one hour and 
ten minutes more we reached Barr el Hadjar, “ The Place or 
Road of Rocks.” One of the islands here contains an old brick 
castle, as do all tlie largest along the whole extent of the Batl 
el Hadjar; they have been built, I have no doubt, by the 
natives merely as places of security for their property against 
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the iBCHisions of robbers, and not as part of any plan of military 
fortiiication of the country ; such castles are still found, as will 
be seen, in almost every village Mgher up the river. The road 
through the Pass, is in many places nmrked by small heaps of 
stones ; ^ey are placed at irregular intervals, but seem sufficient 
guides for an Arab or a Nubian. We then ascended again, 
by a very bad road, and in one hour and a half enjoyed from 
the top of the mountain the finest view I had yet had of the 
Nile; it was visible at a ^eat distance southward, winding 
among the black and broken rocks. In four hours and a quarter 
from Barr el Hadjar we passed the Cataract of Ambigo ; a 
great many ammunition-boats, some of them very large, were 
lying there waiting for a strong wind to carry them up the rapids. 
It was very hot ; there were no villages nor palms, nor were any 
provisions to be procured ; we saw only one or two mud buildings 
on the shore and tjie islands. The granite in Wady Amlngo 
is generally the red, and not the black, which has been hitherto 
more prevalent. In three hours and a half from here we 
readied Mattar el Hadjar, affer passing, about half Way, a large 
stone castle on our right; our direction was from S. to S.W. 
Near tliis place is the beginning of Wady Om Kandsher. 

In the course of the niidit our servants were dis- 

No>. 14. , , 

turbed by .a visit from the Aga of the Cataracts, 
who had preceded us on horseback to prepare the way for us (as 
he said), but more probably for Mahommed Efifendi. He was 
now on his return, and pleading a severe fit d[ the colic, requested 

a 
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tp b0 'McmeA to pn^ Im tei^ecte tp oiii w 

^re lito 'he iaada yisBn up om 

oimiekirffe^ to tei^ m to Bulrhdt; andi 1^ «» to jn^iiae. 

> We Jet OfUs in i^pod dxue "i to> toiieiiiiC^ y^e 

heard aiSiiall CataPac^ in too hours passed that of Tan^ocu^, 
where were ei|^t d^ like those tsdoes tea wind. 

Our cUrecikica) was S^W. ^ fey W. and S.W^ In tl^^ of 

an hour inxne, we dniidied^tlie desdeiit of l%ehd Ijiiii<nde» an 

■tf 

89 W b^iiiid us the dne rocks that dsna the JhelM of l^aiigoor. 
It was exact^ on^ this spot tlmt |K»or Biur^dbaidt^^ 'X^ his 
gra^ to ihave been so prc^be^caliy dug by the philosoj^kioal 
Bedouin^^. hoped to haFc witnessed > the same 

ceremooiy,. though • performed in demotion <£ ourselves ; but 
our ‘guides contented , themselves with congratulating on 
being saved ^6*099 that perilous descent, and maMng a feeble 
attempt on o£u^ oonsequent .generosity. In two hours, aiid 
fifteen lainutes more, afber a fine ride on a bed of. sand with 
lugh granite on ee^ generally r in direction ^W„ hy , $., 

we came oiit nearly opposite Okme, where is a 'large brick 
buikliiig,: and toiii^ toe Mile running &£. . We were still 
nearly a mile fioid the fiver* we then rode due throng a large 

plaint bounded On toe left by some very petsn^es^pm jsk^ 
to the point wheto^ to^ Nile ond’toe^ moimtain^ 
again' i there some'* trees* nOkr, whiA. ' yet., 'neato# 







msmmmimfm. ‘ ii; 

turns 

Jit^ lliMeiiit It is ;^|^Kji|iesguo. 

ifit^ •Insignidcaifet in itsell Init 

Smyrm ; 0Ur diieetUm Wss mow .xatlier to, 
we bottglact ia'wery «mall. lamb, imd in iwc^y-^e miiiiites 
stopped foa? the nigbt nmler some 'dne; acaciasi» 4^^ by tke 
noisy eataraet of Hiolbe, where the ^^ile suddenly chants its 
course to W,S.W. We could get no liind of iitfonnstion about, 
distances «0r time, and one man, in answer to some question, tdid 
us that hts father had taught hhn nothiti^ almut Imnrs, and that 
fee was f^ndt «aequaiiit€d with any (feTudons of timeb We placed 
our beds as usual In; the open air, and, as the vdnd blew extreidely 
hard, were, Ics^ be£[>re morning, half biiiied in saaid^^^: ^ esqie- 
tience of one sapless weleamedibr the fUture to sedect a 
spct ^she^^ by rodis, befcaie we retired to rest in the desert 

A 

V t V - We entered a pass, and in one 'hour came ^own to 

Nov. 15. 

tho' 'Hite, ‘toiinteig'.S.W. We somi 'leid;'-'it,.and .in; twenty 
minutei fiiund it tafesiig a dbort bend by W. in fimr 
houns^ a^er a the mountains^ duritig 

widfdxyinrsawi^iet!^ and no oiir t^h^ec- 

'.^onott' tlie;:;v«h€de '.S,W^'thi^ tomp^^mes.iiefn^'W^ 

caiito%^ running S*1^W., aijd saw a numbm* 6f 

c B 
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boats sailing In &>ur hours and aquarter wo passed a mound 
tiunlar to some already mentioned, and in &>ur hours and* a hah' 
we left the fiatn dl Hadjar, and entered Sukkdt. 

Here are several castled isles; one is large, and the castle of brick 
very perfect., • The plain opens a little, and we saw some palms 
bearing dates which yet wanted two months of maturity ; this 

A 

is singular, as in September we found the dates ripe in UpjMir 
and even Lower Egypt, and in this coxmtry they liad been in 
general long gatherc^^; nor did it seem that these were of a 
different species. In four hours and forty-five minutes we 
reached the Turkish shoonah established there, llal is the name 
of the place, and our direction tluther S. by W., by the river side 
for the last forty-five minutes. We met some pilgrims in the 
course of the morning, who informed us that the Sheygy'a* Arabs 
were gathering to surround the Pasha’s army ; the Aga of the 
Shoonah, of course, tells quite a different story, and assures us 
that wherever the troops have been it is safe to leave gold in 
the hi^ways;” which we are contented to believe on his as- 
sertion. As there appeared, however, to be some uncertainty a.s 
to our always finding as many camels as we required, we put the 
heavier part of our luggage into Abdin Casheff’s cangee, which, 
by great accident, was lying here; there were other boats which 


* 1 have intended universally to adopt the orthography of Burckhardt, marking 
the accented syllables; this word is pronounced Shy-ghee-a; Don^ola is pro- 
nounced Do6ttgola; S61eb, SuUeb; .A^d when ch is substituted for h, as in 
Handech, and others, it has the sound nearly of the German cA or the Greek 
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were to sail sooner tlian the cangee^ but their officers declined 
all responsibility for our prop^y cai aecount of the frequent 
desertions, which they confessed they hfid no means of pre- 
venting. We gave some spirits privately to two soldiers^ who 
hid themselves among the trees to drink them. The Bimbash, 
when invited also to refresh himself, retired with some dignity 
into his cabin, and took tlie bottle with him*. We passeil 
two or three hours here very comfortably ; thbse of the soldiers 
who were not markedly civil to us abstaiued at least from any 
tiling like insult. 

In one hour from the Shoonah we reached Djebel Mamah, 
to which the Nile has a S.S.E. direction, and then turns nearly 
S. again, winding a good deal. Of the mountains on the western 
bank, the -southern side is generally quite whitened with sand, 
which is scattered much more thinly on the northern, proving 
the great prevalence or superior violence of the southerly .winds. 
We fancied we could distinguish, at a great distance on the 
opposite shore, the remains of some extensive and gigantic 
buildings ; they were nothing more, as we afterwards ascertained, 

* We ouce saw a Turkish officer so drunk as to be actually sick in the room, 
and that too, the room of a Christian ; his friends seemed, and no doubt were, 
sihcerely ashamed of him, and made many apolo|gies for his misconduct; they 
were sorry, of course, that such a violation of the laws of the Prophet shouhJ 
have been witnessed by infidels. There is a place in Cairo, where the soldiers 
meet, and drink opium to excess ; while under its effects, they are said to sit 
swelling in silence, despising all the Pashas in the wprld ; a happy moment for a 
Turk, but too dearly bought by the hours o^tiipidity that succeed it. It is saifi 
to be dangerous to approach, or to look at them in those moments. 
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thai) 4}i^!3r<»ken rooks whichsasgumc tliese &ntastic shapes in the 
eyening sun. Tte eountry c^ns, and if cultivated (as Ma* 
hommed Ali has idready ordrahed it to be,) would 'be accounted 
line in any part of the world. Some detached and very pic- 
tui'esque mountains, that lie scattered on both sides of the river, 
of diderent forms, and at diffeient distances, (of which, a conical 
one, named Kitfdkko, is the most striking,) were coloured 
by as. beautiful a sunset as. I ever beheld. In one hour and 
a half we passed the five Barrows, noticed, by Burckhardt, 
and dismounted at the Sheik’s house at Ferket. Our guides 
usually walked barefoot, carrying their sandals in their hands, 
and the heel of one of them being cracked in several places, his 
companions sewed it up by pricking holes in the skin with an 
acacia thorn, and then passing the thread through them : a 
tedious and painful operation, which the patient bore extremely 
w4l. . They all appeared good-natured and well-disposed, and 
besidi^ exerting great civility to us, had a very aflPectionate manner 
to each other ; they often walked together hand in hand, and 
were never heard to; dispute. 

At this plac« our enffagement with our camel-drivers 
Nov. 16 . ^ , . 

expired; and, according to the Agas promises, we were 

to find others readily. The sheik of tliis village had, on our 

arrival last night, certainly ^ven us no. such h<^ ; we were 

* 

awaked this morning vvith the unwelcome assurance that there 
was not a. single camel to bej^rocured by anj^ means in the town 
or neighbouihood. We began to consider how far we should be 
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justified in taking forward two of the ammals that had conveyed 
us so well hither, though they were the Pasha’s, and always em- 
ployed in his service; dnd while^%e were gravely engaged in 
deliberating on this very important point, we were informed 
that our honest guides, perhaps anticipating such a measure on 
our part, had taken advantage of the fair moonlight, to decamp 
with their sacred charge. After laughing as well as we could at 
this first disappointment, we proceeded to attach our luggage to 
the backs of a number of asses, who were successively hroxight 
up for that piupose. The breed here is remarkably bad ; and 
as some began by falling perpendicularly under the weights ira- 
} 30 sed u|>on them, and othejs staggered home to their stalls with 
what they could carry, it was long before the whole cavalcade 
< 50 uld l)e collected and put in motion: they then, above a dozen in 
number, quietly dispersed themselves about the country in search 
of food, and it was with some difficulty that they were at last 
driven into the kind of road we were fated to fidlow ; we then 


tK)mmenced a kind of straggling march, and very soon had re- 
course to our feet, as a much easier method of travelling. In 
an hour and a half, direction south, we got to the large island 
Ferket ; and in half an hour more (S. by W.) to Mogrdt. 

Here our prospects brighten a little ; a camel is discovered 
among the palms and soon afterwards another, and a man, with 
a woman and child near it ; he proves to be an Ababde Arab, 
named Achmet, going down, with his wife and infant, to buy 
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service, to wiiiifeh 'he as strongly objects; and oft being more 
urgently iwessed, he asks with gr^t feeling, “And will you oblige* 
me to leate my wifb%nd edidd in the hands of stwatgers,?*’ now 
hfe wife Was a very pretty Woman, and was watching this seene 
with great interest, though in silence. 'Fhe case was certainly 
a hard one, and perhaps we were decided by the sight of one of 
our asses, at that moment down on the ground, struj^ling 
with his burden: however, we were decided; we justified 
ourselves by the tyrant’s plea, and immediately proceeded to 
transfer part of our property to the more dignified situation 
it was once more destined to occupy. The man intrusted his 
family to a fellow countryman, an inhabitant of the village,* anti 
proceeded reluctantly with us. 

'i 

We passed many of those Nubian burial grounds, described 
by Burckhardt, where a palm-branch is placed at the foot of the 
grave, and a w^ater-jar at the head ; Giovanni, who was very far 
from being a man of enterprise or curiosity, and, as be was 
.somewhat incredulous on matters of faith, could tolerate n(» 
superstitions, however beautiful, remarked to me with sincere 
indignation on passing one of these tomlis; “ E mettono anche 
acqua per bevere; quanto sono bestie !” The enlightened Maltese 
treated the ignorance of the natives as a sin, and always mixed 
a great deal of anger With his cdfttempt for them. Matiy of the 
villages here are inhabited by Arabs, who wear a white cap, like 
the Fellah,^ of Egypt, and not the long, full, butteredi hair of 
the Nubians. , 
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In one- hour and forty-fivo minutes from Mogr^t, we arrived 
at Ghimmish ; our direction was, S.W* by S. or S.S.W., the plain 
open and cultivable; and, in one hour more, by the bank of 
the ^ile, W. by S., we observed a considerable island with brick 
ruins, visible on its S. W. extremity ; the second hour our direction 
was W.S.W., and latterly due W. to Aamkra; and in two hours 
and forty minutes we arrived at the temple, situated five or six 
hundred yards from the river. 

Tliese remains, at first sight, are more like those of a Grecian 
tlian of an Egyptian temple, as nothing is visible but the ruins 
of two rows of pillars, standing E. and W., the course of the river 
here. There have been four pillars in each row of about foui- 
feet in diameter, but not one is entire, and there arc only six 
of which any part remains ; the whole is raised on a britk founda- 
tion elevated and. separate. The two rows are ten feet apart ; 
and twenty feet to the S., of the second row is the base and pdrt 
ol' one other piBar, proving that there have been four rows, or 
a square of sixteen pBlars. The five most perfect measure 
about twelve feet from the base, and holes have been cut in the 
top of aU for the recieption of a roof, but of course much later 
than the erection of the temple, and |>erhaps with the intention 
of turning it into a Greek church ; the tops of all the columns 
are evidently broken olK We observed no other stone re- 
mainSj except the. fragment of a ^maU. granite pillar; it is 
impossible to trace even the foundation of any stone wall, and it 
is difficult to conceive where the rest of the temple could have 
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about three feet h^ and quite Egyptian ; that of the ramAeaded 
Ammon is most con^icifmis, but they are not of a good age and 
very much deduced ; there are some slight remains of the colour- 
ing, and we observed the spaces left as if for inscriptions, men- 
tioned by Burckhardt. There is’ an appearance of a brick wail 
having once encompassed a very large building, of which this 
may have been a part ; the elevation on wliich it stands is only 
just large enough for the four rows of pillars that have stood 
upon it. 1 shoutl perhaps have done l>etter to spare this long 
description of a very uninteresting ruin of which Burckhardt i 
lias already given so accurate an account. 

The country becomes more like Egypt ; the dogs begin to be 
noisy, and the musquitoes so very active that I was glad to take 
refuge under ray gauze net again. We had to-night the first 
spedtnmn of the bitter pancake-bread of the country, so often 
described; it was brought to us in a large bowk at the bottom ol‘ 
which was a quantity of sour milk ; sometimes they pour upon 
the bread a kind of mess of herbs, which is m<H*e toleraWe than 
the milk ; when we were lucky or importunate enough to procure 
a little fresh milk we had learnt already how to value the 
hixujy. 


* Opposite to Sukkoy ; BurcUiardt passed these ruins in the dark, and his 
description of them is consequently imperfect, . ' . ■ 

t Travels in Nubia, p. 64. 
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, Without any dwespeet to the two eanpels, of whieh 

IVoV 17 * m 

' we had obtained possession by measuafes whose necessity 
we lamented^ but which turned^ out. to be exceUont beasts, we 
were still very ill supplied with^ conveyance for six persons and a 
largo quantity of luggage. A number of asses were yet retained 
in our service, who were constantly falling u^th their loads and 
breaking all that was frangible. We were not sorry therefore, 
after riding or walking over a large stony place for one hour and 
forty-five Tninutes, (direction S.S.W.) to observe a herd of camels 
feeding near us ; they belonged to the army, and were going 
down from Ddngola for provisions, so that we felt obliged to 
leave them untouched. On arriving, however, at a large village 
close by. we thought it might be expedient to spread a rejwrt 
(which we had once before found of great utility to us in Nubia,) 
that the head of our party was the physician of Ismael Pasha, 
on his way to join his Highness, and Mr. Hanbury undertook to 
sup^mrt that charac’ter, as by his beard and Turkish dress, and 
other important requisites, he was well qualified. He liad hardl;v 
time to seat himself under a tree and collect his dignity, befort' 
the Sheik * with half hi.N tribe, made him a formal visit, bringing 
down a present of bread and meat. They smoked two or three 

* Tins was no less a man than Hassan Casheff’ of Derr, who told us that tlif 
sword he then wore, was given him by an Englishman, who received a slave in 
return for it, meaning Mr, Legh. He was then a man of great importance, btit, 
like the otlier petty tyrants of this country, is now so reduced by Mahoinmed Ali, 
that after his visit, he sent to beg a little tobacco of us ; our stock was extremely 
small, and we refused it without fear of his anger. 
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ofe^ . While we w#e 


pt^i^iwgjgi vt»!^»largo«ni|>e^ 'wM I started out of an old well 


by aedd^teUy thjhtm^ a stone .there, «iir servants were mneh 
better employed. ^ ^jUter a short abs^ce we observed them return^ 
ing with a very finf cam^ of which, it af^ieered, they had not be- 
eome possessed without difficulty. They had hailed its master, who 
continued to make off m rapidly on his " ship of the desert*^,'* 
that James found it nec^aary to bring him to, by firing a rifle- 
shot over his head ; his friends however collected, to the number 
of twelve or fourteen, armed with swords and large sticks to 
assist him; James reloaded and cocked his gun, and no doubt 
great deeds would have ensued, had not Giovanni drawn out from 
undeT his jacket a pair of brass; bell-mouthed, bbinderlmss pistols, 
loaded to the very mouth ; .at the sight of these, the Arabs took 
off in all directions and disappeared among the trees ; the beast 
naturally fell into the hands of the victors. * 

in forty minutes we came to another village, whae we had been 
informed there was a fmry across the river ; we were eottremely 
amdous to pass over to the island of’ Say, where we had hopes 
erf discovering some important antiquities. We found no foad or 
ferry-boat whatever, and our camel drivers here formally renewed 
their remonstrances, and showed the strongest desire to leave us ; 
we produced to them the firman of the Pasha, and some torrible 


^ Thw term ie sometimes applied to camels by the Ifedoaiiu. . , 
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mtmed: m otlier 

eiPeet^ th^ E ^^uiet tepetilaen of thok reaaoas for wising to 
dispeiiise with the hkiour of eoiiveylagr iii^ Befiiwe pioeeedkg 
to extremities, we determined to try the e£^ of a Spanish 
dollar; Charles IIII succeeds, when Mahtimmed Ali had failed, 
and having once touched the moneys they got over all their dif- 
culties, and we started again with great spirit. That there might 
be no more misunderstandings, we agreed to pay every morning 
for the preceding day, at the rate of half a dollar a camel, the 
highest price they demanded, and less, by one half than our 
honest friend the Aga of the Cataracts, had exacted from us, for 
the beasts with which he was so kind as to furnish us. We 
proceeded for two hours and fifteen minutes over a stony plain, 
in direction S.S.E., by the river side, which then turns for a 
short distance, nearly S.S.W. We observed some considerable 
brick ruins toward the N.E. side of the island of Say, and a large 
hill about the middle. In two hours and forty five minutes, we 
came out of the plain, into some palms, at a village named 
Koeyk, after meeting two dromedaries, four days from Ddngola; 
the day was very hot, the asses continued to fall, and our men, 
though still in excellent spirits, began evidently to be a little 
knocked up. In an hour and a half more, travelling always by 
the river side in a broad uncultivated f)lain, but capable of cultiva- 
tion, we passed Bgebel Aboute, about a mile to our left, (our direc- 
tion nearly south,) and soon afterwards arrived at a village of the 
same nam^ where we were excellently received. We had found 






Imt M the%ie 0 ^ we liiul b^ol^ 

l)& < adopts tibe stiwg uieasuse Gi shoo^g thm fest» and tlien 
pairing for tJbem ; wken oftce dead their owners had no objection 
whatever to part with them ; the dates are extremely hne here, 
and measure commonly about three inches in length. The 
inhabitants seemed glad that the Pasha had taken the country 
into liis own hands, as they can now go about in safety, and 
have only one tyrant, and one rohte, instead of their nu- 
merous CasheffSf who left them hut just enough to tempt the 
rapacity of the Sheygyk I jiassed the night in the open tnr, 
undressed, and covered by one sheet only. 

Nov 18 ® stony plain by the river 

side, in direction S.S.W., or S.W. by S., and then its 
(tourse gradually changes, and our path liecame S. and even S.S.E. 
to Iran, where we arrived in three hours and forty-five minutes. 
Here the course of the Nile is for some distance to the W. of 
S, The acacias are much finer than in Egypt, the pkun is very 
extensive and in some places not bounded by any visible motm- 
tains ; we passed some ruined houses. Above Dal the stream lias 
raafely been interrupted by rocks. While we were at breakfast, 
the Sheik of the village came down with most of Ins sulijeets to 
welcome us. The xnanneiiiof salutation among these people to 
each other is af^ionate, and at the same time gmcefiil; they 
seem not to consider it as a mere ceremony; and if they are not 
very good friends they are, at least, excellent hypocrites. I was 
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present yesteiday when our guides met some of their oountrymm 
on the Kfd ; the salutation * was very long and consisted of a 
number of short sentences) apparently questicm and answer ; 
they then proceeded to inquire after each other’s alfeirs. 
These people had heard of the' Inglizt and even inquired, on 
learning that we were Christians, whether we were not English, 
though of course the only ones they had ever seen. The Chief 
had heard of Mr. Bankes’s attempt to reach Say, and said that 
he got nearly opposite to that island, but was prevented from 
jH'occcdiiig by want of camels. We showed them our arms ; the 
Sheik was most delighted by the secrecy of a sword-stick, and 
t‘xclaimt‘d with rapture, “now at last we begin to see the world;” 
they are N ubians, but almost all sj^eak A rabic. ]M r, Hanbury sup- 
jmrted his medical character by applying remedies to their eyes, 
and succeeded in putting them to a great deal of j>ain ; a kind 
of ophthalmia is very prevalent here, though not, I believe, the 
same as the Egyptian, but probably of a much milder nature, as, 
though many had sore eyes, we did not observe one instance of 
blindness. They tell us of “ mountains of ears” sent down by Ismael 
Pasha to Cairo ; the ai*ray a2))iears to have met with no i-esistanct' 
whatever; except from the Sheygy'a, but they are said notwith- 
standing, to have disarmed all the villages in their marchj We 
invited the Sheik to partake of our tea, and though evidently much 
astonished by the taste, he affected not to dislike it. Our guides 

* 1 have obseived it sometimes begin by an embrace, which consists in each 
party {>laciog his right arm on the left shoulder of the other. 
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believed it to be a medicine, from its colour. Her^ we had the 
fortune to obtain two horses, and some additional cameig ; we set 
out again in excellent spirits, and after travelling for one hour in 
direction S. by E. nearly, we crossed a large plain, in direction 
S.E. by S., and in two hours arid fifteen minutes came down to 
the Nile, running S.E., a little above Waony. Soon afterwards 
we saw the pillars of the temple of Terbe or Soleb, standing 
jM*oudly on the opposite bank; the sun, which was at that 
moment setting behind it, increased the height and grandeur of 
the columns, whose dark lines were clearly defined against a sky 
glowing with the colours of evening. In three hours and thirty 
minutes we crossed some rocks, where the mountains come down 
to the Nile, and in four hours reached the village of Ireck. 
Most of the land is rich though but little cultivated. 

We left the district of Sukkot, and passed the frontiers of' Dar 
Mahass, about an hour before we arrived opposite to Soleb. 

In one hour, (S. by W.) by the river-side and very neai- the 
mountains, we arrived at Koye, just above which village the Nile 
changes its course to E. by N., or E.N.E. ; or, accurately speak- 
ing, to the opposite points to these ; but in going up the river, 
I* use the course of the Nile, to mean the direction that we 
pursued on its banks. 

Thus far we followed the steps of Burckhardt, with Iris book 
in our hands : and it isjmpossible to take leave of him without 
expressing our admiration for his character, and our gratitude 
for the instruction he has afforded us. His^ acquired qualifica> 
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tions were, I believe, never equalled by those of any other tra- 
veller ; his natural ones appear to me even more extraordinary. 
Courage to seek danger, and calmness to confront it, are not un- 
common (jualities ; but it is difficult to court poverty, and to en- 
dure insult. Hardships, exertions, and privations of all kinds are 
easy to a man in the enjoyment of health Jind vigour ; but, during 
rejK'ated attacks of* a ilangeroiis dist^ase, which he might havt' 
consitlered as so many warnings to escape f’roin his fate, that ht* 
should never have allowed his thoughts to wander homewards — 
tlmt, when sickening among the sands and winds of the desert, 
he should never have sighed for the freshness of his native moun- 
tJiins — this does, indeed, prcfve an ardour in thi* good Oaust? in 
whi(di he was engaged, and a resolution, if necessaiy, to perish 
in it, that make his character very uncommon, and fate most 
lamentable ; and perhaps none are so ca]iable of estimating his 
chara^*ter, as surely nonc‘ can more sincerely lament his fate, than 
those who can bear testimony to the truth of his information ; 
who have trod the country that h^ has so well described, and 
gleaned the fields when' he has reapc'd so ample a hard est. 

The distant view we obtained yesterday of the pillars of 
Soleb naturally renewed all our anxiety to cross the rivt'r. We 
found, however, on inquiry, that there was no ferry, and that 
our only chance was to prcA'ail upon the lleiss of some provision 
boat, of which many were lying near, to carry us over the rivt'r. 
After one hour’s ride from Koye, we overtook one such boat, full 
of soldiers, and James was desired to enter into conversatit)n 
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with them. To his first civil question of “ How long have you 
been here ?” he received, after some interval, the sulky answer, 
“ Too long and, ,as all his other advances met with siriiilar 
returns, we thought it needless to come to the main point at all, 
and proceeded with the silent conviction, that we were not 
destined now, or perhaps ever, to examine tlie magnifi(^ent ruin 
that stood so near us. As our curiosity had been unusually ex- 
cited by the uncertainty of what sculptures might adorn the 
walls of this yet unexplored building, or what inscriptions might 
illustrate the history of the enlightened men who erected it, 
so was our regret in leaving it increased by the vicinity of the 
object that we were unable to examine ; it was painful to l)e for- 
bidden to raise the veil, when the hand was touching it. 

In half an hour more we left the Nile, and entered a valley 
between granite rocks, about a quarter of a mile broad, covered 
with withered vegetation ; our direction through it was S.E. and 
E.S.E., and in four hours from our departure in the morning, we 
entered the plains again, an^ found the Nile running East, or 
£. by S. By going through this pass, instead of following the 
bank, we lost a near view of the opposite Castle of Tinareh, 
where the Nile from a distance appeared to be unusually narrow. 
Soon after coming out of the pass we stopped at a few houses 
named Said Effendi. Here we learnt that we should find no 
ferry-boat before we arrived at Koke, which is a long day’s 
journey from this place. We were extremely mortified by this 
information ; and it was not tiU after a very tolerable breakfast 
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that we could collect calmness enough to attend to the patients 
who presented themselves to us. Among the rest was a boy 
with a com])laint in his arm* w^hich w^as eating the bone away, 
so that his life could, probably, only have been saved by ampu- 
tation. T mention this as one instance of a complaint which 
was frequently obseu'ved by us in this country. They use senna 
lu^rt? only as a dye, and seem quite ignorant of the medicinal use 
of hc'rbs, nor have they any drugs whatsoever — hence naturally 
proceiHls the great fear they have of sickness, which has given 
rise; to a calumny against the Ababde Arabs, that no one of them 
is ever to be believed, exetept when he swears by his health. 


e;ourse of the river, from Tinareh to Said Effendi, 


E.N.E. ; it there changes to E.S.E. 


In twenty minutes we 


crossed a mountain, and in twenty more came down to a narrow 
plain, inigated by a sakie; the Nile here runs East and West. 
In twenty minutes igore it turns to S.E. by S. for a short distance. 


and then takes a S.E. or S.S.E. direction ; in fifteen minutes more 


we left the river, and passed a small burial-ground and some large 
heaps of earth, like some that have been already described. For 
one hour and forty minutes we went through a winding pass, among 
schist rocks, called .^Vbsuant, or “the Father of Acacias,” though 
it contains, from beginning to end, no one sprout of vegetation : 
our direction through it was at first S.E., and then E.S.E. We 
found the Nile running S.E., and in one hour and forty-five 
minutes we came to a sakie, with some cultivated ground about, 
called Abs^. A small island, broad and rocky, of the same name. 


E 2 
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lies just below, when tlie course of the river is nearly E. ; here it 
turns, and runs for a short distance by E. : there is no cataract 
near, though the stream is frequently broken by rocks and small 
islands. 

Until the arrival of the news that the Turkish anny had 
actually left Cairo, these mounttiins were so haunted by the 
Sheygy'a and Eisharein Arabs, as to be almost impassable. AV e 
found there only a covey of long-winged partridges, and a num- 
ber of chamaeleons. Achmet, the Ababde, whom we first forced 
into our service, turned out a very honest fellow, and gradually 
became better reconciled to his fate ; he had traversed, like 
most of his countrymen, the banks of the Nile, as far as Sennaar, 
and related to us, with much interest, the wonders we should find 
in the island of Argo and at Mi6rawe — “ lliere are standing 

there, who were tnrnt?d to stone for hiding their treasures 
during the seven years’ famine — one is cracked, which was, no 
doubt, a punishment inflicted on him by Cod before he changed 
him to stone.” Their colossal size only confirms him in the idea 
that they were Pagans ; who, from their gigantic works here, as in 
Gre(‘ce, have very naturally obtained the credit of being giants*. 

There are some considerable hills across the Nile, at a 
distance, but the rock generally comes down to the water’s edge 

* I was assured at Ithaca, that tire enormous stones of the Cyclopean waJl at 
Aetos, were carried up by the women on their heads ; which 1 would more readily 
believe of the Ithakesians than of any race of women existing, as 1 have actually 
seeri them carry astonishing weights in that manner. 
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on both sides ; here are a few acacias. Wc received at Absari 
some alarming information from above ; we were assured by an 
Arab, that moment arrived from the spot, that the Sheygy'a, 
hc^aded by a girl, had sent a formal challengt; to Ismael Pasha to 
hglit them, and that, after a severe engagement, no advantege 
had been gained on either side — ^that messengers were constantly 
going down to hasten the reinforcements — that Abdin Casheff* 
had Ic'ft Ddngola, and advanced with the I’asha, and that the 
whole e()untry w^as in confusion. It was added that some Sheygj'a 
have betni lately surjjrised in that neighbourhood. Though we 
I Relieved much less of these terrible rumours than avc might, as it 
proved, v(‘ry safely have done, we examined and re-loaded * oiu* 
arms, w'hich were nearly all damaged, and proceeded very des- 
perate. 

In half an hour we left the Nile for another hallTiour, and in 
forty minutes more, ti'a veiling very near the water-side, we 
halted at a sakic*, called Wady Hadji i^’ooat, or the alley of 
the Just Light. It is inhabited by Gellaks, as is the large vil- 
lage of Kooma opposite. The last hour and three-quarters w^as 
j)erformed chiefly by moonlight, . in a southerly direction. At 
sunset, we passed a man at his prayers, making his prostrations, 
alone, in the desert ; he was looking towaids Mecca ; the moon 
hiid just risen over it, and an ignorant s|Kictator might have fan- 
cied that the adorations were addressed to her. Mahometans are 

* On seeing three balls put into one of the guns, a native exclaimed, in astonish- 
ment, “Allah! Allah! — toacah, toscah !” “Oh, God! Oh, God! — three, three !” 
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accused of makitig a parade of worship: this is more true of 
Catholics, all whose devotions are performed in public ; frequent 
genuflexions are not more ridiculous than frequent crossings; and ' 
if we are to reduce religion to a ceremony, is there not scmie- 
thing more natural, and more affecting, in this sohtary 
discharge of duty, on the sand and among the rocks, than ir) <he 
chauntings of hired choristers, and the waving of candles at 
noon-day ? 

In forty-five minutes we entered tlie i)ci8s of‘ Ilassc- 
nate, which is sometimes quite open to tlu? left, and is 
in no place far from the Nile; the rocks are slate-stone. In one 
hour and fifteen minutes more, we came out "'’qx^site to a luigi; 
village, named Gourgote, inhahited by (Ttdlahs. On the otlier 
side of the river, a little beyond, th. western chain (‘lids in a 
fine mountain ; the plains open, and are in some places un- 
bounded ; there are some fine palms and acacias, and tlie cul- 
tivation seems about a ♦quarter of a mile broad. The small 
village Goorti lies on the shore on our side ; the plain is narrow^, 
with some large lumps of quartz scattered over it, and the 

cultivation variable from one hundred to three hundred yards. In 

« 

one hour more we reached a detached hill, opposite to which is 
one on the other side named Sasef, with a large ruined village on 
the top. The country here opens on this, as on the western side, 
and there are many separate mountains, as in Sukk6t. We soon 
afterwards passed Delligo, a large village, chiefly hid among 
the trees. Thus far the Nile runs N. and S. ; here it changes its 
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course to S.S.E. nearly ; just above Sasef, begins the island 
(Talltisbi, and continues for half an hour; it is siyjceeded by a 
smaller, named Dagbdde. In three hours and a half from Wady 
Hadji Nooat, we arrived at a fine village called Agetterib ; on 
the left of our roail, and close by it, is a mountain, at the foot 
of which stands a ruined village, with the remaifts of a wall 
round it. In twenty minutes more we came to Misliirfa, where 
we made an inditferent meal on some very bad dates and bread ; 
the natives, who were less delicate, regaled themselves with an 
]:'thiopian hawk, which Mr. Hanbury had just shot flying, 
to tlu‘ir eternal astoiiishmcnt. In twenty-five minutes more we 
passed a ruined village, at the water's edge, where some 
;;o(*ks touch the Nile, and which, like the last, has been very 
considiTabk', and is situated in a strong and bari'cn place. There 
aic ibnr saints’ tombs, ol’ mud, a little Ixyond. This sp<^t is 
very dreary ; and a vultxire was itting there, with two ravens 
near him. Here the Nile turns a little, and for half an hour 
runs nearly S., and then S.S.W. ; there are the ruins of a brick- 
building near the tuni. In one hour and thirty minutes we 
saw some 'fiirkish terits, at Koke, on the opposite bank, the 
sight f)f whose; continued grt‘enness made us more sensible to 
the burning sands, we had latterly been traversing. In half an 
hour more we ciime to the ferry, and soon afterwards sought 
shelter, under a few acacias, from one of the hottest suns I 
ever felt. My fellow-traveller here undressed, for the first 
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time for ten days; we bathed in the river, and drank, with 
extreme pleas^ure, a great quantity of pure tea. 

We were thus employed, when our interference was rather 
singularly called for. This morning, before we set otf^ our 
honest Ababde was robl)ed of live dollars that we had paid him ; 
he saw the theft committed, but dared not at the time accuse 
the offender ; however, during the journey, he privately informed 
James of the whole matter ; not with a view of recovering the 
money, but only anxious to be permitted to leave us under any cir- 
cumstances ; “ for I think it (says he) a bad omen, and that my 
journey will not ])rosper.” Such little lacts go far to illus- 
trate the history of the mind of the Arabs of the Desert, 
their associations and their feelings, their simplicity and 
their superstition. It may be rc'collwited, that one of our 
party was a negro in the service of the Taslia’s physician : 
this man wiis accused by Achinct of the theft, and his violent 
and ferocious character left us no room to doubt the charge ; 
however, we collected the whole party, and making a show of 
searching all equally, found the money upon him. Giovanni 
was so indignant that “ a man who had been treated by him 
like a brother,” should have been guilty of such an act, that 
he instantly struck him several severe blows, and but for our 
interference, would have driven him into the river. We deter- 
mined, that we might be more securely rid of his society, to 
consign him to the Turkish Aga at Koke, and with tliat 
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intention, sent him down to the Imat, which was lying just below 
us. Presently we heard a hue and cry from that direction, 
and s^w people in rapid motion towards the desert : it appears 
that the black, when conducted to the water’s edge, instead 
of .stepping into the boat, as was exj)ected of him, .suddenly 
started off' in the opposite direction, with all the , sailors at 
his heels. We left things in that situation, and proceeded on 
our journey. 

In one hour by the Nile side, (S.S.W.) we saw the village 
of El Dane, and the boats waiting above, at the catanict, for 
wind. In one hour and fifteen minutes we went through a 
short pass, where the mountain comes down to the water- 
side. A ruined village is on the top of the rock just over 
the river. In half an hour more we came to a town named 
Sooba, just above the cataract. Our general direction, like that 
of the Nile, which makes a bend westward at the Shelal, vCas 
S.S.W. The cataract is of the same nature as all those below, 
and is not perceptible when the inundation is the highest. 
The passage is oii the western side ; there was a broken Imut 
lying near the eastern bank. 

In forty-five minutes we came to a sandstone rock, at 

Nov. 21, 

the w'ater’s edge ; direction S.S.W. by W., and sometimes 
even S. W. ; our road was about half a mile from the river. Here 
are many sakies, and the width and the cultivation averages 
from six hundred to eight hundred yards. There are houses all 
along the bank, and the place is caUed Farreit. In two hours 
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we passed some saints’ tombs. Here the mountains on the other 
side are larger and more united, and extend almost to the 
water’s edge. Soon afterwards a covey of partridges lighted by 
rae> of which I killed a brace, a cock and a hen ; they were 
dilBferent from any we had ever seen, having the long wings and 
flight of the Egyptian partridge, and being in colour and siae 
like the Nubian : we have preserved the skin of one of them. 
The ground by the road-side is full of large holes, whose object 
or utility it is not easy to discover. In two hours and forty 
minutes we passed a large and strong castle, though the htones 
that compose it are very small ; nearly all the principal houses 
are built like fortifications in this part of the country, but uni- 
versally of mud. In three hours we reached two rocks, culled 
Naour, or Naoury, which resemble, at a distance, those at C'orfb, 
or even more strongly, those at Caritena, in the Morea. I'hey 
stand S.W. and N.E. The N.E. one is conical, though very 
rugged; the other like a cone, with the top broken off obliquely. 
An old tower stands at the bottom of it, and extends along the 
side ; a ruined wall runs up, and is not uiibke the Cyclopean re- 
mains of Greece, except in the meanness of its materials: there 
the Nile endases a very large island, and while the principal 
stream branches off to the northward of W., our course changed 
to the W.S.W. In three hours and a quarter we observed some 
black granite rocks again: and, in three hours and forty-five 
minutes, still in the same direction, arrived at a small village. 
There is an islet opposite^ which, like the village, is called 
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Bergiie. There is here one doum tree, the first we liad seen for 
some davs. 

The houses in this country are of two kinds: the largest, as 
just described, are of mud, built like fortresses, aiid for that pur- 
pose. 'I^he commonest are low cottages, eight or ten feet high, 
of straw, strengthened with palm branches*; the whole being 
kept together with string made also of the palm ; acacia branches 
support, and generally rise much above, the roof, which is flat, 
and of j>alni leaves. At awh corner is the dry stem of a yialm, to 
which the walls are united, and which assists in supporting them ; 
and one generally runs across the top to sustain the roof. The 
men wear the round Nubian hair; the women are generally 
nakefi, except a covering round their waist ; they are chiefly 
Nubians, interspersed with some Abalxies. Matted W’ork was 
becoming rather more plentiful; we saw more people employed 
in Avt'aving, the only improvement which marked our approach 
to the capital. In this, as in most of the other villages, is a hut 
with a large jar of water in it, by the road-side, for travellci’s. 
AV'hen there are no houses, this jar is generally placed under a 
fine tree, 'i'he housc^s in the old towns are often of mud and 
stones mixed ; by the description given us by our guides of 

«r 

such stone ruins, w^e were sometimes deceived into the hopes of 
finding an ancient temple. 

*• 

* Stral)0, lib, 17, page 922. Tv Se reus rafoX«(r<v OiHij<rets ex *Peiutxtx(oy 
8<a7rXsx()jiA€Va< rol^wv tJ VTXlvSmv. He is speaking of the houses of the 
ancient Ethiopians. ^ 


F 2 
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’ ' Itt'blie licni3* (W.S,W.) we passed aa old buildiag on a hill on 
our right, and in ten minutes more entered the vale of Faijar, 
where the course of the rivei^ is N.W. This is the most romantic 
little spot 1 ever saw in the east ; it is a green and cultivated 
valley, less than a quarter of a mile long^, and not two hundred 
yards broad, closely shut in on the left by the high granite 
rocks, and on the right by a narrow branch of the Nile, which 
sejjarates it from the barren island of Berghe, and overlooked 
on the N.K. by the old ruiiis ; and thus it flourishes in freshness 
and feitilsty in the Imsom of the wildest waste ; the doves were 
in the palm-trees, and the naked inhabitants moving about, and 
offering us their little civilities. Here we turned off' rather to 
the left, and in one hour and twenty minutes entered the grand 
Akabet of Kasraa el Elma, or “ the Pass of the Water’s Mouth.” 
Near the entrance, on the right, two immense stones, as regular 
as if art had hewn and placed them there, stand up most sul)- 
limely detiuthed from any others, and reminded me, though 
they are five hundred times as large, of some stones, hanging 
rather similarly, in the ancient wall at Ithaca. The pass then 
opens with extraordinary grandeur, and we saw before us 
other piles of rock, hardly less wonderful than those we had left 
behind. 

In the presence of these enormous masses, irregularly scattered 
about in solitude, and while treading a spot thus peculiarly 
marked by the hand of its Creator, we felt ourselves in a holy 
place, and seemed walking among the columns of a mighty 
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teiwple, erect^ by the Divinity in his own honou»» and for his 
own worship. 

In two hom-s we passed a stone with some crosses and the 
figure of a warrior on it ; some (’hristian may have died tliere : 
a small plain succeeded, apparently of decomposed granite. We 
observed a vast many light-coloured lizards, which the .tlrabs call 
dragons, and generally kill ; they are venomous, run very fast, and 
seem to prey on beetles ; we sawr the traces of wolves, gazelles, 
jKirtridges, and the naked leet of men. Our direction was first 
W., then W.N.W., and then W.S.W. A large mountain, called 
Fogo, was a good object in front. There is a great deal of agate 
and fine quartz, and eveiy variedly of granite. In three hours 
and a half we passed Mount Fogo, which is on the other side of 
tlie river, and very near it. We then went through another short 
j)ass into a plain, covered with acacia bushes, and in four hours 
and forty minutes came down to a village, called Sardak, and 
entered, for the jiight, into a kind of three-sided court, formed 
by matted cottages. The peojile, as usual, refused to sell us 
provisions ; “ Are there no sheep “ N one and one bleats at 

f 

the instant. There was a large mud fortress close by, where the 
women were said to be shut up. For the last two hours and 
a quarter our general direction was S.S.W. 

There is notliing at Assouan, Wady Haifa, or in the Batn 
el Hadjar, at all comparable to the “ Pass of the Water’s 
Mbuth,” either in grandeur or in variety of scenery; the 
immense musses of rock piled up together, the open plains scat- 
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tei^ oyer wiitli' ffsi^entS) t&e entire waRt of all vegetataen, and 
yet the traces of so many animals ; the occasional view of the 
distant palms straggling by the river-side, and of the boundless 
desert bej^ond it, with the knowlipdge that man has no j)ower 
here tooliange the face of nature, whichever lias been, and ever 
must be what it is ; these circumstances unite to give Uiis place 
an interest possessed by no other that I ever saw, and to us, per- 
haps, heightened by the reflection, that we were the first English- 
men who had ever seen it, as we might possibly l>e the iast*'. 

For one hour our course by the iKinks of the Nile was 

Nov. 22. 

E.S.E. ; it them changed to E. ; and then to S.E. We 
saw many small green islands, and one larger, named Zimmit ; 
another is afterw^ards formed between it and the shore, of about 
two miles in length; the deep water is on the other side, and we 
saw the white sails of the Iwats above a mile distant from tlie 
eastern bank. Our road was over broad plains, covered with cor- 
nelians; we saw' some gazelles, who escajjed.at our approach. 
For the next hour and a half, the course of the river is, with 
little variation, S.S.E. ; it then becomes due S.^ and, in thrc» hours 
and a^half from Sardak, we entered the kingdom of I)6ngola. 

Mount Arambo f, a large solitary hill, about four miles 

* There are two jiasses beginning from the Vale of Farjar, of which we took the 
shortest ; the other is of eight hours, going, of course, farther from the Nile, and 
coming out near the frontiers of D6ngola. > ■ . ' : ' 

t'That is, CViarrtrtj/eort, so-called, possibly, from its being wjfWiy coloured, 

as it is m a very singular degree ; but if it shall be retpured, tliat, to deserve its 
namb, it should frequently ^Ai^rnge its colours, 1 can only sajfji that t'iinbliv' no moun- 
tain that does not. 
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froit! the Nile, has marked the frontiers from time immemo- 
rial. Five pahn trees, standing together by the river-side, 
were pointed out to us by the natives, as having long had a 
share in that office, and are venerated ^ordingly. We passed 
the limits at ten o’clock precisely ; in ten minutes, we came to 
the rough island of Thmbos, which forms a considerable cataract ; 
and, in a quarter of an hour more, to a large rock of granite, 
containing two hieroglyphical inscriptions : one of these faces 
the N.W., and the other the S.W. (our direction having lately 
been S. E. and S.E, by E.) The former is two feet four inches 
broad, and three feet high ; it r^resents a man, with the hair 
worn by the Briareus of the Egyjitian and Nubian temples, 
making an offering ; and in the lower corner, on the left, are 
two prisoners, Imck to back, with their arms chained together ; 
there are hieroglyphics round, and in other parts of it. The 
other IS a hieroglyphical inscription of eighteen lines, with the 
ball and serpent at the top, and so defaced, as to have made us 
despair of being able to copy it accurately under our present, 
or perhaps under any, ciixmmstances. The smaller one 1 copied, 
though I traced it more by the finger than the eye. The larger 
is seven fret wide, and eight feet two inches high. For the 
former, the face of the stone has been smoothed and cut in u 
little, and it is, therefore, of a lighter colour than the rest of tlw* 
rock; the other is not so, and therefore the writing is more 
defaced: it may also be much older. The rock is called the 
(iolden Stone* and the natives suppose the inscriptions to* mean 
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tlaAl the ein|rire 0f Egypt, under the Suhiime Porte, ftmneriy 
eK.tended thus far; the more jjerfect of them may possibly be 
one of the memorials 0^ Sesostris *. » 

A <|uarter of an hour^rom tliis place brought us to the end of 
the island of Tumbos, where is a large perfect brick fortification; 
we then entered a palm-grovfe and a small village, partly mined ; 
being the first village, and nearly the first trws, that we had 
seen during the morning ; mir road bad been over a sandy plain 
(often by the side of the rocks, and generally about two hundred 
yards from the Nile), covered with quartz and cornelians, much 
clearer than those we found in the jdains of Sukk4t. The opposite 
bank and the islands, are very rich and palmy, and the water 
was covered with the boats of the Pasha. Our direction hither 
was south. Ihen we again travelled for an hour, over an im- 
mense sandy plain : at first, in direction S.S.E,, and latterly 
S.S.W., to two or three saints’ tombs. One of them is quite 


* From Herod, (ii. 10().) it appears, that the (rrijXat of Sesostris were notlung 
more than sculptures on the solid rock ; though those described by that historian 
differ in particulars from the figures we found represented on the Golden Stone : 

8^ xa] zirspt 'IwvUjV Svo rural ev rirpn^n ‘eyxsxa7^a,fx.fiivot rourau tau 
avhpas - . . exaripm^i o’ avtjp syysyy.urroti fXByothag r$p.rrv]§ <rTi&api.^s, ry 
[xlv ^s^ifi ai^/xr/i/, rf, o’ apurrspff ra^a xcu aXJvijv arxevrjv airau- 

rate' xoLi yap AiyurriTjv xa) A’l^iarlZa ex Ss vaS eoftou elg riiu erepov 

eSfxov 8ia rmv (rrrjQiatv ypdpLfiarit tpoi Aiytwrr/a Bii^xti eyxexoT^afnpi Va, ^c,— 
Stfabo (Lib. jpvii. p. 789. D.) attests that Sesostris left rrrj'Kou and Inscriptions, as 
memorials of his expedition into Ethiopia, and that they existed even to his own time, 
Atari XeraUrTpis r^v AiSior/ijv erfjTSsv (J-s^p) rijg xtvva[X( 0 [i.o^opos, xai uTrojavtj- 
fMirat tA rrg irrparslas cturw xiti inii eri ^etxvtrrat, orrip^at xtil eriypatpdi. 
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milled ; another is entire, of a conical form, and of mud: there 
are many graves near, covered as usual, with white quartz stones, 
and surrounded by broken jars ; they are shaded by numerous 
acadas, which make this spot as agreeable, as it is interesting 
and romantic. Proceeding a httle farther, we came to the Nile 
again, at Askkn, opposite to an island named Sogd^n. In cross- 
ing the last plain, we had, for the first time, a very good view' 
of the IVIirage. It assumed, at first, the appearance of a broad 
winding stream ; and, I confess, I mistook it for the Nile ; it 
then t'hanged, rather suddenly, from a river to a sea, Covering 
the whole of the horizon before us, and on our ledt ; the castles 
(and there w^as a very large one before us), the trees, and the 
rocks, sf^emed to stand in the middle of it, and we all most 
distinctly saw their shadow^s refiected as in the clearest water : 
the distance of the neai-est part, which was continually changing, 
varied from one quarter to three-cj[uarters of a mile. 

There is a cotton-miU at Askkn, and much cotton growing 
about We observed there, for the first time, a bird of exactly 
the size and shape of a sparrow, but quite black, and' some very 
large ring-dm ■^es. Wild pigeons w e had seen latterly in Mahass, 
but they do not abound here. The inhabitants of these countries 
seem seldom gay, without being ever melancholy ; they neither 
laugh nor speak loud, n©r in the disgusting tone of the Egyptian 
Arabs *, who, like the Greeks, console themselves by noisy dii^ 

* I believe the Fellah of Egypt to be the most miserable being in existence. He 
has all tlie sufterings and degradations of slavery without any compensation from 

G 
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ptit(^ with each other, for the submisi^on they are obliged* to 
^ew to their masters ; they we universaUy very civil, and bring 
tts their sour bread and milk in ^eat abundance. The natives of 
Askkn have a fierce look, and are said to have an extreme hatred 
for Christians. Our host, after observing me for a long time 
very attentively, at length asked, “ What is he writing?” — “ The 
names»of the places, and the description of the country.” — But 
he is not a Mussulman, he does not write Arabic.” — “ He is an 
Englishman.” He then removed a large bowl of food, that he had 
placed between us, to the side of my turbaned friend, thinking 

that he at least must be one of the Faithful. They have a report 

♦ 

here, since the expulsion of the French from Egypt, that, after 
the death of Mahommed AH, the English are to take posses- 
sion of these countries — an idea ingrafted, no doubt, on the ori- 
ginal belief so long prevalent in the East, that sooner or later 
the whole will be overrun by the Christians. 

In three hours fifteen minutes from here, we arrived at a small 
village on the shore, named Burgade. An excursion to an old 
castle, whi<!h was five times as far off as it seemed to our eyes, albeit 
accustomed to pure air in Italy and elsewhere, madq a difference 


luxury ; his pleasures seem reduced to twa—water to quench his thirst, and repose 
at night ; and the Nile and the setting suu are probably the only objects on which 
he looks without sorrow. The gratification of hunger is reduced, by the meanness 
of. his fopd, to a mere relief from pain ; the want of comfort in' his houses, and 
ot attractions in his women, excludes him from all domestic enjoyments ; his songs 
arb only about his labours, and are prayers that he may be able to endure and to 
finish them j his religious festivals come but twice a year, and he has no sabbath. 
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ofa})out ail hour, so;that this place may be reckoned about six miles 
due S. of Askhn. 'I’he castle from a distance had the appearance 
of a round building supported by pillars ; it is little more than a 
sha}>eless heap of mud ; the walls are of immense thickness, and 
there are holes or caverns underneath, said to be the haunts ol' 
wolves. We picked up some bits of fine* blue glazed earthenware, 
retaining the colour perfectly, and there are some red burnt bricks 
lying near. W e jiassed, in the way to it, some other ruins, diiefiy 
the foundations of houses ; an old withering jiahn was standing 
over them, 'riie people have heard from their fathers, that, three 
hundred years ago, all tlie land was cultivated by sakies erected 
over wells of water found in the ground ; there are proofs of the 
truth of tliis tradition at every step, and one such sakie is now in 
existence, at more than half a mile from the river. This was the 
first water we had seen since we left Alexandria that was not of the 
Nile. As far as the eye can reach, the eastern plain, for, though 
uncultivated, it can no longer be called desert, is covered with 
acacias, which, however, at a distance seem rather loosely scattered. 
The ride, down from tlie thistle to Burgade, was an hour and three 
quarters, or about four miles. The richness of the country be- 
yond tlie Nile seems hardly to be exceeded by that of the islands 
which it embraces ; they are green and numerous ; as if the river 
had divided itself into canals in order to fertilize as much ground 
as possible, and save man the trouble of cultivation. About two- 
Hhirds of the way from Askkn to Burgadfj is an old castle on the 
bank, like the one just described. 
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One of our guides, an Ababde, and a very intelligent man, and 
whose information, when we could put it to the proof, liad always 
been found correct, assured us this afterK^on of a very curious 
fact, of which it is difficult to understand how much is credible. 
He declared, that five days east of this place, there is a large 
river flowing from north 'to south, and meeting the Nile above 
Sennaar, called also Nil. It rises far north of Sou(ikin, has its 
inundations in the Chamseen months, and is inhabited by a tribe 
of Arabs, who, though bearing in common with those who live 
above Hongola, the name of Sheygy^, are often at war with 
them, and have even sent some chiefs to assist the Pasha in this 
expedition. Its banks are <mltivated by sakies, and grow wlieat, 
barley, dhourra, aiid tobacco. He had seen this river, and 
spoke of it as different from the Atbara, with whose history 
he was also acquainted. On our inquiring into the character 
of the people, and whether it would be safe to trust ourselves 
among them, with no other ])rotcction than the firman of Ma- 
hommed Ali, he advised us not to make the experiment, though, 
should we decide to do so, he would engage himself to conduct 
us to their country*. 

The large island of Argo begins just above, and the 
ferry is one hour and a half S.S.E. from Burgade. Not 
being at first aware of this, we continued more to the eastward, with 

* I believe this river to be no other than the Nile itself, which arrives at abov^ip 
the latitude of Argo before it takes the bend to the S.W., of which we after- 
wards traced the greater part. . . 
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& long high mound on our right hand, intercepting, as was some- 
times the case yesterday, our view of the Nile and its banks. It 
has probably been raised to prevent the inundation from extending 
itself over the plains, which are low and apparently boundless. 
The ground then, on the outside of, this mound, is barren> and 
covered with a thin surface of sand, though# scattered over with 
a few acacias, and many ruined houses and tombs ; but on cross- 
ing it on our way to the ferry, we were astonished by the beauty 
of the wilderness, that flourishes within. We And ourselves 
suddenly in a natural garden, luxuriant beyond imagination ; 
the air is full of fragrance, and the trees are inhabited by birds, 
some of w hieh were quite new to us, and all harmonious, though 
in the general concert the voice of the dove was predominant. 
A narrow mound of earth separates this fairy land from the 
places of barrennCvSH and death. It is impossible, without ex- 
perience, to understand the effect of this sudden dis})lay of 
nature's prodigality on eyes accustomed to the sands of the 
Desert; and it is the misfortune of travellers, that they can 
never communicate by description the pleasure they have on 
many occasions experienced — a. misfortune in some degree com- 
pensated by the consciousness that the recollection of the event 
will always renew in themselves the original enjoyment, though 
it must ever be a sohtary one. 

On arriving at this place, we were obliged to wait some time 
for the boat, which was absent; one of our guides, who w-as 
born here, had lost a brother lately, and four of his friends, who 
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had not seen him since that event, came in form to offer their 
condolences ; they present themselves before him, place their 
hands on his shoulders, and continue for about two minutes 
to lament aloud ; they then either retire or begin to converse 
as it may happen, on indifferent subjects. This scene was quite 
new to us, and thcw effect of it extremely singular, but very far 
from ridiculous. This man, the same who gave us the informa- 
tion about the eastern river, was obliged in consequence to 
leave us here, but sent with us liis son, with his best camel, 
telling him to follow us wheresoever we might go, and never to 
leave us while we had need of him. Here also our good 
Ababde requested permission to return to his wife and child ; 
and as other camels were found, and we had the assurance that 
Abdin Casheff was only one day’s journey distant, we consented, 
and it was really not without regret that we parted with him. 
He received one or two handsome strings of Venetian beads for 
his wife, and declared that he felt so much gratitude and even 
attachment to us, that were he ever to see us again, he would 
come up and speak to us, though it should be in the presence 
of the Pasha. He was an honest, single-hearted, grateful, and 
well-informed man ; possessing, in short, precisely those qualities 
which are said never to lie found in a Greek. 

We crossed the river, here very narrow, in a deep, strong, 
flat-bottomed boat, with a plank proje^cting from each end, and 
landed on Argo at about ten o’clock. Our ferryman had never 
before^ been paid in' money, but always in com or salt ; this is* 
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found at three or four days’ distance in the Eastern* Desert, 
and brought by the Arabs, in lumps which are above half dirt, and 
are purified by being boiled. After an excursion with our guns 
into the woods, we soon set out again, with fresh cavalry, for 
the Antiquities, which had been so long promised, and so singu- 
larly described to us. My vehicle for this expedition was a large 
old camel, which, for some reason best known to its proprietor, 
had been Inittcred from head to foot ; and from the consequent 
adhesion of sand and mud to different parts of the skin, had the 
appearance of being piebald. It is unnecessary to add, thatdhe 
odour exhaling from this animal was far from being delicate. 

We rode an hour and a quarter (direction a little to E. of S.) 
before we found a village. The island is a little sandy in the 
middle, and only partially inundated, and towards the northern 
extremity but little cultivated ; it alwunds in every part wth very 
large sycamores and acacias and doums and pahns, which are all 
fuU of large ring-doves, so tame that we shot at them with pistols. 
We saw a hare and a quail, and bagged a brace of fine par- 
tridges. We observed some of the natives catching fish in a 
pond with a basket, as is common in Egjqjt.’ We passed , some 
ruined houses, a saint’s tomb, and one or two burial-places, and 
remarked a grave headed by a stone with a St. Andrew’s cross 
upon it. There is a great deal of very fine cotton growing in 
the neighbourhood of this village. The sakies in these countries 
are made without nails, the pieces being very strongly tied toge- 

* Strabo, lib. xvii., p. 823 : ’Opuxrol 8’ aXlj xothavsp ev roig 'Agatpi, S)C. 
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ther by cords of skin ; nails are used in Egypt, where iron * is 
less scarce. In two hours and forty-five minutes more we came 
to some houses on the eastern bank, after riding four hours in 
the island, in the direction S.S.E. with little variation. I'lic 
Nile here is like a canal, and there is, between Argo and tlie 
main laud, another very small island, named Ashar. The natives 
assured us that the extreme length ol' Argo is one day and a 
half with camels, and that it recjuircis, in the broadest part, six 
hours and a half to cross it, making it about thirty-five miles 
by^Lfteen-j . It is neither cultivated nor inhabits I in propor- 
tion to its fertility, which is in many places wry extraordinary. 
There are few remains of any kind, and none, thus far, of Ihe 
slightest importance. The peojde were aU remarkably civil, 
shaking hands with us as we passed them on the road. The 
docks and liinst of the property is in the ]>nssession of the 
Ababde ; the Nubians elnefly reside in the smaller islands, 
though tlicrc are some villages inbabitcxl by them in A^go, 

^ In about half’ an hour, due S. from the village, w^e 

came to the Antiquities, and a})proached them, not 
without great fears of disap])ointment. 'fl'ese were soon dis- 
pelled by the first object that appeared before us ; it w^as 
a colossal statue of grey granite, representing a young man 


* Whal Herodotus has said of the scarcity of iron among the Macrobii, (iii. 23.) 
is at present equally true of all Ethiopians. (T ev tovtokti rriKTi Aid<o4'< 

vavTtov 0 (rTeccviaiTUTuv xai Ttfjutunoirov. 

•f We had afterwards reason to believe that this is a little exaggerated. 
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with the thin beard and corn-measure bonnet; the left leg is 
advanced ; liefore tlie right, cut in the same stone, and standing 
on the foot, is a small statue, five feet high, bearded, and with 
the right hand on the breast, while the left hangs straight 
(low I! ; the hair is turtud on the right side, in such a manner 
as to appear an ornarnt'nt on that part of the head : and the 
face is much disfigured. 'The statue itself is broken in th(‘ 
nuddl(\ and llu' monstrous fragnu'uts lie about four feet apart, 
but nothing is lost : tlu' face is entire, but hat and broad. The 
statue lies on its back, and is twcuitv-two feet six inches long, 
and five feet bv'c inches across tlie shoulders; there is a small 
hol(‘ iji the iVent of the boniiel, ])robably intended for the 
rt'cejUion of the ornamtml or sistrum. It lies S.S.E. and 
N.N.W. 

riu^re is a second statue like tlu^ first, (‘xcept that it is not 
broken in the middle, that the* face is in a better style, that the 
beard is twisted, an ornament of leaves goes round the edge of 
the'bonm t. the dress is inort* highly finished and decorated, and 
there is no hgurt ' oti the foot; tlu‘ arms and beard liave been 
intentionally broken, It is tw^enty-tliree feet five inches long, 
anrl mt'asures st'ven fee) four iuehes from the end of the bonnet 
to the eml of tin- beard. 'fhe hantls, which have suffered 
much injury, are o])eu : those of tlu* other arc shut, with a 
short staff' iu them. It lies S.K. and N.AV. nearly ; the feet of 
the twa> statues are towards each other, and about thirty-fivt‘ 
yards apart, 'fbey are Imtli very well executed, and are inferior, 
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if their perfection be considered, to no granite colossus 
existing; thoujgh the faces are not so fine as the Memnon, 
and, of course, not at all comparable in expression to those 
at Ebskmbal, as is natural, from the superior difficulty of 
working the material. A little to the west is a headless 
female statue, covered by earth up t6 the knee.s : and 
still further on is a fine block of grey granite, cut into four 
hijjpopotami, standing up, side by side. The small statue only 
is of black granite ; the others really look as white and clear, 
and as free from the injuries of time, as if they were now fresh 
from the hand of the sculptor. The place is called by the 
natives Sanna Beh6t, or the White y\rt, as interpreted to us ; a 
name inconsistent with the opinions formerly promulgated to us 
by our honest Ababde, but not so (as will afterwards a])])ear) 
with those of the Nouba residents. There is much jK)ttery and 
broken sandstone lying about, but no visible remains of any 
building whatever. Never was there so inviting a place for an 
excnvator ; the soil is soft, and as the ground is but little tjle- 
vated, the labour w'ould be small, and the rewards easily ob- 
tained and highly valuable. We retired reluctantly, with the 
determination of demanding Alxlin CasHfefPs j)erraission to 
return hither, and pass some time on the spot. 

In one hour and a half more (direction south) we arrived, very 
hungry, at a small village, inhabited by Nubians, where we found 
good bre.'id and milk, and even decent butter ; a luxury which 
we now enjoyed for the first time since the corameficement of 
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our expedition. Our liost, a smitli, was very curious in exa- 
mining our umbrellas and pistols ; and confessed that, though 
he could make a sakie as well as any man in Argo, his skill did 
not extend to such articles as those. Here is a sycamore, whose 
younger branches have actually grown thi’ough their elder 
brethren in eight or ten plac^es. 

In one hour from hcu-e we came to a large cultivated plain, 
and in one and a quarter to the Nile, flowing N.N.W., with a 
very broad stream ; our direction had been latterly about S.S.W. 
The scenery ol‘ this beautiful island consists in a number of 
smaU open plains, some of grass, with cows and goats feeding 
without any keeper, and others cultivated ; all shut in by syca- 
more and aromatic* groves, w^hich constantly open into new 
plains as rich, or as capable of being made so, as the former. 
I’he two last nights were much colder, which did not prevent 
the musquitos from being rcnriarkahly active about us. 'fherc is 
a breed peculiar to this country, wliich is much smaller, and less 
sonorous, than those whose attentions we had been in the habit 
of receiving. We had, of late, frequently observed a beautiful 
little green bird : another with the neck, breast and tail, of the 
deepest red ; and a black bird, with the tip of his tail white. 

We sat by the water-side, waiting for the boat wliich was to 
take us across to the western bank, and congratulated each 
other on the conclusion of our labours. We were now, accord- 
ing to all our information, but a tew hours from New Ddngola. 
where we should find Abdin Casheff resident as governor, who 
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woul4> doubt, receive us with that splendid hospitality lor 
which he had always been remarkable. We dismissed, in conse- 
quence, at their own request, all our camel-drivers, except one, 
and presently the boat arrived. The ferryman brings us latei- 
and very different intelligence ; Abdin Casheff has advanced 
with Ismael Pasha, the whole army is <;ollected, and engaged 
in daily skirmishes with the Sheygy'a and Abyssinians * ; we are 
still four days from Old Ddngola, and the troops are five days be- 
yond it. This accoiint induced us to examine, what we had not 
before much thought off, our money-bag, which was found to 
contain two hundred and twenty jnastres, (somewhat less than 
five pounds), and thr(“e \’^(‘netian sequins. With these reports 
and this certainty we enter the boat, and scat ourselves astern 
on the luggage, alternately looking very grave, and laughing 
loud. The ferryman, a black malicious looking man, with much 
magic in his eye, is behind us, on the projecting plank, steering 
with a paddle. In the middle lies a large old camel on its 
knees, jjerfectly quiet; and by its side stand James and Giovanni, 
pidling a ropey attached to another j)a(kllty which serves for an 
oar, and which a sailor is also pulling with his hands, 'fhe 
dog, Anubis, is asleep beyond the camel ; then come§ Giuseppe, 
evidently philosophizing in silence on the mutabihty of human 
affairs, and regretting the pleasures and security of Cairo and of 
Malta; and at the prow is the camel-driver, standing on the bottom 
of a long shawl, and stretching out the upper part with his hands, 


♦ This part of the news was, of course, false. 
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to make a sail ; thus do we cross over, and find the reports con- 
firmed. 

“ I^ruisc.'d he God,” ext;laimed an old Nubian, who observed 
ine writing w^ith « pencil, “ praised be God, the Creator 
of tlu' world, who has taught man to enclose ink in the centre 
of a piece of wood.” 

^ From the })eculiar howling of a dog, the people 
of this village (named Zogarab) had predicted the 
death of some one in the place during the night ; however, they 
were all alive in the morning, and prepannl to take every pos- 
sible' advantage of our htij)less situation. We were surprised 
to find this union of I'higiish sujierstitions with Greek customs, 
under the mud huts of Dongola. 

'Phey told us of a strong, though not singular, instance of' 

'Purkish severity. When the army was encamped in the 

neighbourhood, an old woman of this village refused to take in 

jiayment the piastres of I'gypt ; for though the savages have 

not the slightest objection to Sjianish dollars or Venetian 

setjuins, they have yet a \{’ry reasonable' dislike to a coin that is 

neither silver nor gold. Ismael Faslia ordered this woman to 

be brought Ijefore him ; she supported lier refusal, even in his 

presence, with great sjiirit, and ended by contemptuously 

throwing down the money at his feet. He commanded his 

janissaries to beat her to death, and the sentence was imme- 

» 

diately executed. 

As no nobler beasts could, after the strictest search, be dis- 
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covered, I confess, with sham(!, tliat we were obliged again to 
put ourselves under obligations to that patient animal, whom 
we had before discarded with so much contempt, 'fliree asses 
were liired, at a price ill suiting the state^of our finances, to 
assist the great camel in the conveyance of our luggage, and 
we all proceeded on foot. We were obliged to throw away a 
number of very (dear agates and cornelians, from inability to 
carry them, reserving only a few broken agates to su})ply tlu' 
want of flints for our guns. We had, luckily, a very pleasant 
(“ountry to walk over ; our road (S. by E.) was through a finely 
wooded and well-cultivated ground, of which the width must 
be about a mile and a half. x\fter four hours of this exercise', 
performed in the jniddle of a very hot day, we arrived at 
Maragga*', which is also (jailed N(‘w Dbngola. It is a large and 
very neat mud town, built, or greatly improved, by the Mame- 
louks, and was the s(*at of their government. It has many 
large courts and sejuares it it, and is beautifully situated in the 
richest country of the Nile. We arrived at about three in the 
afternoon, without having tastod food, and Giovanni was so much 
exhausted that three or four more such days would probably 
hav(; put an end to his journeys of discovery. Some very bad 
bread and water (all that this great capital aflbrded us for 
breakfast,) was made palatable by a few good dates and an 


^ Possibly Mokra, the name of the country described by Selim el Assouany, as 
jyiii}:j next to the north of the district of Bakou, through which the Nile flow's from 
eaKt to w-est. See Ilurckhardt, p. 495. 
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excellent appetite. In the mean time, we assiit^d ourselves of 
die entire impossibility of proceeding by land, as every beast of 
burden had been taken away by the army, which was represented 
as being eight or nine days in advance. The town is situated 
above a mile from the river, by the side of which was encamped 
a Turkish \i‘1k,ga with a few soldiers. We determinted to throw 
ourselves on his generosity, and to request him to give us a 
passage on board some one of the boats that were daily sailing 
by with supplies for the army. Mr. Hanbury, to whom this 
important mission is confided, takes unusual pains with the 
adjustment of his turban and the rest of his toilette — a pre- 
caution by no means useless, when an effect is to be produced 
on a Turk. My less laborious office was to remain above, as 
guardian of our jnojierty, and I filled it in the most natural 
manner by falling into a jirofound sleep, from whitrh 1 was 
awaked by the news of the success of my friend’s embassy ; it 
was added, that the boats were already arrived, and that we 
were presently to embark. The Aga’s name is Haffussar : he is 
a native of Constantinopk;, and one of the politest Turks 1 
ever saw. He treated us with extreme civility, gave us his own 
tent to dine and sleep in, and presented us with a kid for 
to-morrow; so that we w^ere recompensed by a very pleasant 
evening for oiir morning’s anxiety, and again indulged ourselves 
in good hopes of the future. 

Not 86 exchanged names and addresses with the Aga, 

made him some trifling presents, and went on board 
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emy; Oiir were spread bn the deck, in the after-part 

of tW boat, wnich is the post of dignity, and we Had just robm 
enough allowed us to move about in. The boat was one of the 
largest that had pas.4ed the cataracts, and was about sixty feet 
long and twelve or fourteen broad. We had fourteen soldiers 
and four sailors on board, not one of whom had ever been 
here l)eforc ; and indeed, there was only one man in the whole 
squadron, which consisted of sixteen sail, who was at all ac- 
quainted with the navigation of this part of the river. 

We were off by about seven o'clock, and in an hour and a 
half came to a small island, on the left. The land is very low 
on the west, and the cultivation extensive ; on the east, the 
sand comes down to the bank, which is fringed with acacias. 
We met our old friend Mahommed Fffendi returning in a small 
cangee. The Nile is above half a mile broad, and our rate of 
stemming the current at h?ast four miles an hour. In two hours 
and a half, an island begins near the East bank, and continues 
twenty minutes ; opposite, on the West, are th(^ remains of a 
large willed old town, with eight or ten saints’ tombs about it ; 
it is built of a mixture of stones, hri(k, and mud; there is 
another old building, nearly a mile within, on the sands, which 
there rise; a liille. The saints’ tombs are generally conical, and 
apjxjar from thirty to ibrty feet higli. Opposite the end of the 
island are more toml)s and ruins, and the desert comes nearly 
down to the Nile. Another small island follows, stiU on the 
same side : we constantly sailed along the western bank. For 
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the n^t halfohour, other islands succeed, gr^n and cultivated, 
and we observed on the shore a number of erections, like small 
stages, where persons were posted to tend the corn by con- 
stantly slinging stones at the birds ; attempts have also been 
made to clear the country, by burning down the trees: such 
improvements were the (ilfect of the government of the Mame- 
louks, aifd confined to the territory that was under them. 
In three hours and fifteen minutes the islands finish for the 
present, and we saw some ruins on the sandhills, which are still 
near the Nile on both sides ; they soon after retire on the West. 
The trees grow thicker, and we again hear the creaking of the 
water-wheels. 

Nothing apparently could be more delightful than our present 
easy manner of travelling, attended by such constant changes in 
a scene of which every part was new. There was one very 
slight drawback on our happiness. The biscuits we had brought 
with us for an easy journey of eight days were exhausted, we had 
no flour to make bread, and the only fire allowed on board was 
occupied ; so that we could not even procure the luxury of tea. 
The soldiers stared at us repeatedly; they were already pre- 
paring their dinner, and seemed to wonder why we deferred so 
long the great pleasure of the day. At last, one of them, who 
was sick, and in consequence not hungry, offered us a few dates, 
and our dignity did not, at that moment, interfere to prevent 
our acceptance of them. 

In four hours we passed a sandbank and a rock, both on our 
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left; ; the cumjnt Is here very strong. Soon afterwards the wind 
bfedame ^rmy, the air filled with sand, and the boats that had 
only one sail tied up half ci it In five hours and twenty 
ihinutes we stopped on the western bank, and taking in all sail, 
were still blown up above a mile further, against the current. 
The whole fleet then collected, and a general disembarkation took 
place. The cause of the delay thus occasioned was chsftacteristic 
of the customs of the Turks, and honourable to their humanity. 
A soldier had died in the morning, and all his companions had 
thus the opljortunity of assisting at his funeral. They laid him 
in the earth, with his shirt on, read some verses of the Koran 
over him, and placed a jar and water at his head. A distribu- 
tion of double rations was the consequence of this event, and it 
was so late before we were again in motion, that we hardly 
made three miles more before sunset ; we then all drew up tu 
the bank again for the night. Our general direction through 
this day was a little to the eastward of South. I have not 
thought it necessary to enumerate all its trifling changes, bi^- 
cause they are marked in the map, as they were accurately noted 
down at the moment. The fertile ground appears generally to 
extend about half a mile from the Nile, and is often separated 
by acacia groves from the desert, on the edge of which^ among 
the trees, we frequently found deserted habitations and burial- 
grounds ; the rocks here are sandstone. Our fleet had on board 
three pieces of brass cannon, one of which was of jElnglish 
manufacture, and large supplies of powder, ball, and provisions, 
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for tiie army. - Our own boat wsas laden with the haH, and wajs, 
in consequence, a foot deeper in the water any other ; but 
the «ne which we afterwards observed to be generally last? and 
for which all the rest were obliged to wait more tlian once, was 
charged with sweetmeats frora* Constantinople for the private 
table of the Pasha. 

After losing nearly an hour of fair wind, we set sail 
at about eight, and in about twenty minutes passed 
two very conspicuous saints' tombs on the hUls near the water^, 
and in half an hour a village with palms and sakies ; the land 
is low on the East side, with the sandhills close behind, and the 
Nile narrower. In one hour and five minutes is another tomb, 
finely situated on a hill near tlie river, on the East. In one 
hour and thirty minutes we passed some more palms: the 
interval from the last is well cultivated, but there are no trees or 
habitations visible. Soon afterwards begins a small green island ; 
the Nile is navigable on both sides of it, and above half a mile 
broad. In two hours there is a slight turn to the westward ol’ 
South, and the shore, for about half an hour, is extremely rich. 
The soldiers declared tliey should prefer quarters in the mean- 
est village in Upper Egypt, to tliis expedition, and almost for 
no other reason than the impossibility of procuring tobacco ; as 
a substitute for which they smoked a mixture of acacia leaves 
and dates. They had certainly no other hardships; they had 

' Wh^snever the bank is ribt particularized, the left is to be understood ; as being 
that irtgar which we generally sailed, and where y/p always passed the ^ight, till our 
riitrance into Dar Sheygy'a. 
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meat) and seemed none of them to want money t there was^nn 

{Mrmde or military exercise whatever, and if ordered to assiat 

the sailors in any difficulty, vmy few obeyed, and none with any 
* • , ^ 

spin! or exertion ; they were employed, from sun-rise to mid- 
day, about making their bread and cooking their meat, and 
passed the rest of the time in endeavouring to sle^ ; with the 
exception of two or three only, who were regular in the per- 
formance of their religious prostrations. * 

In three hours and a half we came to a Very large ruined 
town, named Hand^h ; part is situated on an eminence, and 
the rest, which is walled, extends along the river side for nearly 
half a mile ; it is protected on the other side by the brown 
hills of the Desert ; we were assured that it was built by the 
Pagans ; we observed an arch, and plaster on some' of the walls ; 
a'Hne tomb stands on a stony elevation behind. A caravan 
pa^ng through it at the moment we were sailing by, gave an 
animation to its lifeless walls, and added an interest which 
t^y would not otlierwise have possessed. There are a fe# 
palms and broader cultivation above it. 

In the first four hours we made almut fourteen miles ; . in four 
hours and thirty minutes we pass^ a small village surroumfod. 
by palms, where the width of the Nile is less than usual; and’ 
in four hours and fifty-five minutes a coni^erable bank projects 
into the water, on the West side; and is succeeded, in twenty 
minutes more, by another, of nearly a mile in length. *8000 
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afterwairds tlie ciOTeiit becomes very etrong o& the East side ; 
and in five hours and forty-^five minutes, the West bank appears 
less rich and woody, and the Nile for some distance is not 
above three hundred yards in breadtln ’We dbism*ved a few 
doum trees mixed with the acacias, which, on the eastern bank, 
had so long occupied the very narrow line between the river 
and the Desert. In six hours and fifteen minutes we 8to|^)ed 
for a damaged boat; near this place is a small village called 
Colgcrrab, but w^e could buy no provisions there, though the 
ground is wtdl cultivated and very rich, and full of ring-doves 
and partridges; it is bounded, towards the Desert, by a fine 
acacia grove ; the current is very strong, and the only palm I 
had yet observed on the eastern side is opposite. Our rate of 
going was about three and a half miles an hour. 

In a quarter of an hour we passed another small island, and 
in another quarter three tombs, on the East, and a flat island 
near the western shore ; and in twenty minutes more comes a 
green island on our right ; the current is very strong, and in 
dhe place the i^ndstone rocks on the East come down to the 
water’s edge. In one hour l)egins d large island on our left, 
which soon becomes very green and palmy ; we had a beautiful 
sull^^t, and the land and sky on both sides were coloured with 
the richest tints. In two hours and thirty minutes we stopped 
for the night, having made in that time about eight miles : the 
idtoid ends nearly opposite. Our general direction dirough the 
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djay about S.S»E> Many partridges crossed the, rber duriiig 
itr and y?e more wild geese than is usual in Egypt. 

We observed, for the first time since our embarkdr 

:■ »ov. 28 . 

tion, some appearances of fertility on the eastern banka 
In an hour and a quarter ;(about three miles) is Wady Hinn6> 
wah. We were told that the Desert here abounds with a very 
large species of jackal; we had heard the cry of wild beasts 
frequently during the night. In one hour and twenty-five 
minutes the Nile widens on the left side ; and in two hours our 
direction was, for a short distance, to the westward of South, 
which was very unusual ; the river is not more than two hun- 
dred and fifty yards broad; the western bank in its turn 
becomes barren, and the yellow sand is visible near the water’s 
edge. In two hours and forty minutes the deep water is by 
the eastern shore, and our direction was South again ; in the 
third hour we made about three miles and a half. In three 
hours and fifty minutes, after a short interval of fertile land, the 
sand again prevails on the West. The river is very broad, and 
tliere are n^y sakies, though no palms, on the East. In fodr 
hours we passed a small island, which was soon fcdlowed by 
another about two miles in length, both on the East side. > 
Of the soldiers on Imard our boat all, but two, wore Awatic 
Turks; who, though not forward in their attentions to us, were 
yet not deficient either in civility or respect. Of those two, one 
was a Geor^n, or Persian, a remarkably.fine young man, who 
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bad committed kmie singulariy violeiit acts i be found himself 
engaged, one morning, in a gambling qua^el at Cairo, with two 
TurkSj one of whom iftred at him ; he first locked the door, and 
then with the greatest coolness took out his pistols and shot 
them both the fact became notorious, but as the first outrage 
had been committetl by his antagonists, his life was spared. He 
killed a third soldier at Siout under nearly similar circum- 
stances, and then Ismael Pash^ would have punished him with 
death, but for the influence of his head janissary, who was a 
fellow-countryman of the Persian. At Assouan he received 
sevc^ral hundred blows of the nahboot*^ for some offence which 
he is said to have repeated the following day ; however, he soon 
afterwards determined to reform, and gave the usual proof of‘ 
his good intentions, by allowing his beard to grow ; but even 
after that event, being one day furiously irritated by his fellow- 
soldiers on board the boat, he once more drew out his pistols, 
and though he had full three inches of the hair of repentance 
on his chin, he gave them all (thirteen in number) a challenge, 
which none of them thought proper to accept. This man was 
most particularly attentive to us and oUr servants, and was in 
manners and demeanour the most civilized man on board. The 
other was an Albanian, in appearance the very reverse of the 
Persian, but even surpassing him in good will to “ the 

* Tbe HAbboot is a long atmght and diick stick, generally to be found in the 
hands of Turks in authority, and supplying, as an instrument of punishment, thfi 
place of the more complicated weapons in use among Christians. 
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he iiisisted on hddng our hfead, and 4^ 

Mttle services for ns, with his own hands ; lie was a shrewd 
l^llow, but fuU of humour and buflbonery, which he exerdsed 
at the expense of the more deyout natives of Am ; Mid when 
they spread out their gazelle skin, to perform upon it their 
adorations and genuflexions, he often mimicked the whole 
performance so admirably, as to amuse even Mussulmen * more 
than he offended. It is needless to add, that he was a pro- 
fessed infldel. It appears to me that infidelity is about as 
common in this class of Mahometans, as it is among the lower 
orders of Catholics. I have seen several instances of Imth, and 
have generally remarked them to be men of courage and intel- 
ligence, worthy to have been educated in a purer religion. 

The eastern bank continues to be fertile and well cultivated . 
and, at some distance in the Desert, we observed a tomb finely 
situated K)n the top of a conical rock. In five hours and a 
quarter we arrived opposite to Old Ddngola. The capital of 
what was not long ago a powerful and a Christian kingdom, 
and of whose present importance we had been led to form hi|^ 
expectations at Cairo; where we had hoped to find much 
worthy of observation, and where the soldiers had long pro- 
mised themselves a fresh supply of tobacco, is a miserable nan, 
differing only in size from those that we had been in the halnt 

* Our soldiers were in general very liberal ,, on discussing , the fate of their 
companion, who died the other day, one of them remarked, " Well, he is ^one to 
see which religion is the best !” and nobody found fault with him. 
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i "it k ^tiiatcdacai ^ i^cl^ sk^ping down to the 
edge/ and atdw ’ ^ a large ina8$ of 

Whid4 has evidheritly^ buried much of tli^ Centre of the town, 
aiiivhas divided the remams into two parts. The first of’ these 
is a brick ruin, situated on a sandstone rock, having on one side 
a portion of the fortification wall ; the other, or southern 
division, is larger, htis more appearance of neatness, and is 
partly inhabited, "^rhe whole is surrounded on three sides by 
the desert, and there is not so strong, or a more barren, sf)ot 
in the, whole countiy . There is a blaek-headed hill a little 
to the S. E. of the town, and a large detached fortress be- 
yond it. 

We were not allowed to stop here, and passed the whole, 
going very well, in about ten minutes; and in twenty more* 
we came to a small island on the w^est bank ; a little below the 
beginning of it, on the east, is a large stone ruin, among the 
acacias, about two hundred yards from the river. It is, pro- 
bably, only a fortress of no great antiquity, though differing in 
appc'arance from any we had seen : we were not permitted to 
indulge our curiosity by landing to examine it. I'he Nile is 
very Iwoad here, and our rate of going at^ least four miles and a 
hdyp an hour. In six hours and twenty minutes begins an island 
m our left, though at some distance from the ^tdrn shore, on 
which is a curious brick building ; ami in six hours and thirty 
minutes wc saw another on the western side. The river is shallow 
here, and the tops of some trees were visible above the water ; 
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heie our direction changed to S.E., and soon afterwards to 
S.E. by E. In seven hours and ten minutes we passed a feri^- 
boat by the shore of the island on our left, which we learned is 
called Tknger. Soon afterwards the desert on the west comes 
down to the water. It was very rare, even in D<!)ngola, that 
we had the sight of fertility on both banks at the same time, 
Tknger seems, by the palms which mark the river’s course 
beyond it, to be at least half a mile broad. In seven hours 
and a half we saw a very distant building on a hill-top on the 
east side ; a small island intervenes between us and T^nger, 
about a mile long ; and in eight hours we passed a large mined 
niud building of two stories, not far from us on the left. Our 
'^direction was latterly east, or even to the northward of it. 
Here is an old town on the right side. In eight hours* and 
thirty-five minutes (our rate was latterly very slow) the long 
island of Tangerends. We observed sand-hills thinly sprinkletl 
with acacias beyond it, the usual scenery of the eastern (now 
northern) bank. 

It has been remarked, that in Nubia, the country between 
the cataracts, the course of the Nile l>eing generally from the 
westward of south, the eastern bank is the richest, and the 
converse of this is certainly tme in Ddngola ; however, the 
degree of ffertility must depend on the height of , the |>anks, 
and not on the direction of the river; as the lower ground, 
even when too high for the inundation, is more easily irrigated. 
There is another fact, which may assist in accounting for the 
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great djiference in the soil of the two sides of the river in 
Ddngola. The desert on the right bank is in general a deep 
sand, while that on the left (as we had afterwards opportu- 
nities of observing) h^s frequently a hard stony surface; in 
the former case the alluvial soil by the waterside may have 
been covered by heaps of sand, carried thither by the* violent 
tropical winds, which may also have gradually heightened the 
bank ; no such accumulation can have taken place in the latter. 

Our direction here was E.N.E., but it changed in a quarter 
of an hour to E.S.E. In nine hours and ten minutes we 
stopped at a place called AVady Jebriah," after making scarcely 
two miles and a half in the last hour and ten minutes. 

The soldiers every evening broke down the trees, which wer# 
dry and abundant, and lighted their large watch fires along 
the bank, which extending, with intervals, for nearly half a 
mile, threw a red and warlike glare on the river, and the Oj)- 
posite sliqre ; and their own'll appearance, as they stood feeding 
the blaze, or conversing with much gesture by the side of it. 
possessed* peculiar barbarity and wildness ; the light shone on 

•h* 

the handles of their pistols and the hilts of their sabres, and 
the various and strongly contrasted colours of their dresses, 
appearcxl more confused and more brilliant ; their faces, already 
shaded by beard and mustachios, assuratid a darker and sallower 
hue, and the expression of their black rolling eyes, which by day- 
light would have been only animation, becatae heightened into 
anger and ferocity. . . 
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My htkn/ Giovianm*, who i^ by profession a tailor, and whose 
dnadveiituiroiife spirit has already been mentioned,- foreseeing 
nothing in this ill-starred expedition hut privations and dangers, 
ettclaimed, this evening, smiling at the time most w(^illy— 
“ Quel chi e morto la basso ha fatto molto bene;” and 
proceeded to lament the continuance of his own existence. 
James was much better employed in examining the contents of 
a Nubian cottage, which produced us a fine fowl, seized, of 
course, by violence, and then paid for. This was a bad examjde 
to the soldiers, who, extraordinary as it may appear, observcxi 
the strictest discipline, 'and in their transactions with the natives, 
allowed themselves to lw5 imposed upon with extreme facility, 
fhd confessed, that in small parties they dared not have taken 
the strong measures, to which in the h(?ginning of our journey 
we had been unfortunately obliged to liave retnurse. 

^ 'file first scene this morning was sufficiently amusing; 

OUT commodore, an elderly man, with a white beard, 
and who always consulted his dignity by wearing a long orange- 
cdlourcxl vest, appeared early on the bank with a long stick 
in his hand, declaiming violently ; he warms as he goes on, 
and shortly proceeds to apply his nabboot to all within his reach, 

* Though no adventurer, Giovanni Fiamingo is no coward ; but ns he held it 
extremely unwise to make any advances to danger, he would willingly haVe c^^hed 
his travels to the corfntry 6e/ow t^ie Second Cataract. He, is, ja most 

re,^e)Ctahle and honest young man ; and in the charge, that we afterwards gave 
■him, of conducting our -two t)6ngolu horses to England, he conducted him^cll' 
wilSi'great propriety and fidelity., ,t , 
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till he eleigred the coast; he then finished his harangue, and 
r^umed to his boat The cause of all tliis confusion was a 
coinfdahitt of the natiyes, tl^at the soldiers in the night hiid 
plucked the ears of their dhourra, of which offence this 
discipline, thus inflicted, was to prevent the repetition. Our 
case of the fowl also came under liis cognizance ; but as a 
previous refusal to self and subsequent payment, were proved 
oji our pai t he gave liis approbation to such a modification of 
ridibery, saying, at the same time, with great justice and agootl 
deal of pride, that a f’rench or Russian army, in a inarch 
through a conquered country, would not be troubled with so 
many scruples. lie is evidently a very good sort of man, and, 
for a Turk, jirohably well informed. At the time when 
^Iahommed Ali wished to open a trade with the East Indies 
by the Red Sea, be went tliither, with Mr. Briggs, in an 
official capacity ; and returned, though unsuccessful, yet with 
the highest possible respect for the English name. He gave us 
daily, and, as far as he could, substantial proofs of this, by sup- 
plying us with rice and flour, the only jirovisions on board the 
fleet. 

Ondng to . the change in the course of the stream, those ,of 
the soldiers who 'prayed were generally unfortunate in their 
guesses at 'the direction of the Holy City, and their prayers, in 
consequence, lost their efficacy ; tliis exposed them to the 
ridicule of the sailors, who were in this instance better geogra- 
phers. There were some artillery officers on board the fleet, 
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4«?nt, it iWas |sai<^ from Constantinople, and they were the only 
men who preserved the slightest appearance of muform; they 
wear blue trowsers, a red jacket, ^and a striped black and white 
sjlk turban ; the rest were such a motley set of ragamuffins as. I 
never beheld ; they were dressed in green, blue, scarlet, brown, 
or white, each man according to his own fancy, agreeing only 
in their general raggedness. I’heir offensive arms are a long 
gun, a . brace of very long and often very bad pistols, and a 
sword, or attaghan, or knife; they are defended, rather than 
clothed, by a large turban round the head, and three or four 
long shawls, of which the inner ones are very coarse, and even 
the exterior seldom tolerably fine, bound very tight round the 
body, and capable of stopping a pistol-baU at fifteen or twenty 
yards. The Albanians are distinguished by wearing no turban, 
the only covering of their head Ijeing a large red cap, coming 
over the ears and forehead. 

There are a few mud buildings among the trees here, but the 
ruins ore generally on the edge of the Desert ; it was no doubt 
with a view to economize the fertile ground, that the inliabi- 
tants, who seem formerly to have been very numerous, consented 
to sacrifice the convenience of living by the water-side ; at 
present, most of the land is overgrown with trees, and the 
cottages are scattered among them. A fine north wiftd got up, 
as had been the case for several days, at about seven o’clock ; 
but as our course here was, for a. short distance, JEast, the Cpm- 
modpre and his officers hesitated whether they should set ^il or 
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no, and it was riot till after a delay of four hours, that, without any 
change of oirciumstante, we began to move on. I was no longer 
sui^rised at the inlohnation, that they had been employed sixty- 
four days in coming up from Wady Haifa, and if there really 
existed any great difficulties in passing the cataracts, it i§ hard 
to conceive how they surmounted them. Yet, notwithstanding 
this general conviction of their incapacity, We could not help 
being astonished at the fresh proofs they were constantly giving 
of it ; it is to l>e said, however, that there is probably not a 
Turk in existence who sets any value on tiriie, or who thinks^ 
any thing better done for its being done more quickly. 

In twenty minutes we j^assed two saints’ tombs, in the Desert 
on the left. There is here a little turn southw^ard, or father, 
a widening of the Nile on the right side. In tuonty minutes 
more begins an island on the right ; and in ten minutes from 
there we met a very strong current, which continued nearly 

half a mile, where the passage must be rather difficult when 

% 

the water is low. The Nile then turns round this island from 
East to S.S.E., and our course was round near the sandy shore 
on the left; in one hour the island ends in a sandbank; we 
made about three miles in this hour. Soon afterwards, there 
are appearances of fertility and cultivation on our left, which 
are also so extensive on the opposite bank, that there is perhaps 
no richer spot on the Nile than this. The com was in all 
states ; I observed it just coming up, just coming into ear, ripe, 
and removed, in the same field. The river here is not above a 
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quarter ^ a Khile in breadth. In oiie hour and forty minutes 
dUr course tvas S.E. again, and the Desert once more prevails 
on the East , and in two hours we passed a stone building on 
the West bank, and the yellow hills just behind it. In two 
hours, and fifty minutes, our direction was gradually bfjcome E. 
by N. ; we soon afterwards passed two sandbanks on the right, 
having made about two miles and a half in the last hour. In three 
hours and ten minutes an island, named Ghirrah, l>egins on the* 
left, and there were some small rocks.in the wat(?r on our right, 
ji^The island is very rich and covered with palms, and has two 
feny-boats on the bank ; the inhabitants were at their labours, 
and all had the apjMjarance of peace. Most of the Dongohiwies* 
seem to speak Arabic, nhicli has been probably ttiught them at 
the |)oint of the sj>ear by the Sheygy'a, who, like more civilizwl 
conquerors, will speak no other language than their own. In 
fotir hours and fifty minutes Ghirrali terminates, being scan^ely 
three miles long ; and in five hours and thirty minutes our little 
fleet drew up for the night on the western (now southern) bank, 
as, to prevent surprise,, it had always done hitht^rto; the head- 
quaiters of the Turkish army are supposed to be on that side of 
the river, and the force of the enemy on the other. 

There had lieen many speculations, we found, on our probable 
luission or occupation ; the better informed, however, or more 

Their mother-tongue is Nubian^ and the Arabic they speak is geaeraliy very 
bad. 1 am, therefore, surprised to find in Burckhardt, (p. 66.) that “ in Wady 
Botigote, the Nubian language ceases to be spoken/’ 
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p^efcratingr of our observers, had come to the conclusiou, 
that we were two . geographers, employed by ouS- government to 
survey the country and note down the idtuation of the pJacses. 

Nov io began nfearly East, and made about two miles and a 

half in the first hour. In one hour and a half we had 
the Desert on both sides of us; tliat on our right was brown and 
stonv, wliile loose yellow sands were all that was visible on the 
left; on the contrary, in Sukkfjt, and during the whole length 
of the Batn el Hadjar, the rmrks on the West side are generally 
covered with sand, and form a striking contrast with the un- 
varicii blackness of their opposite brethren. In two hours we 
slopjMHl for want of wind, after having made about four miles. 
In fifteen minutes more begins an island, on the left, named 
( iooshop ; and in half an hour more we ran on shore in the 
middle of the channel, near the end of the island, and so lost 
half an hour. In one hour and a half, near some sakjes on our 
right, several of the boats again got aground, and the river 
continues very shallow, and with not above three or four feet of 
water for nearly a mile beyond. We kept on the right side, and 
in two hours jjerhaps made two miles and a quarter. We heard 
accounts that the Sheygy'a were eiicamjjed on the East bank, 
with two pieces of cannon, and had lately repulsed a severe 
attack of the Moggrebyns, In the third hour we made about 
two miles ; on our right was a rich and well-cultivated island, 
which ended in forty-five minutes ; the stream dividing it from 
the miiin land is a mere canal, which may possibly have been 
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artificial 1 it is dry in spring. In four hours and ffieen minutes, 
fertility having 'for some* time recommenced on our left, we 
counted at the same moment thirtyrtwo water-wheels at work 
on that bank ; we kept close to the right, which was not so well 
cultivated. The Nile is broad here, varying from a half to 
three-quarters of a mile. Our direction through the whole day 
was, with little variation, East; we were detained for some 
time, waiting for another boat, after which we made two miles 
and a hidf more in the evening, and mme up with our friends 
^a^head, whose situation was marked by the usual blaze along the 
water-side. There were no houses nor cultivation in this 
place, but the other side seemed as rich as any part of the 
banks of the Nile, though without many trees: there are some 
high hills, four or five miles within. 

^ There was little wind this morning, and that little 
nearly contrary, as our direction, which was at first 
rather to the northward of East, soon became E.N .E. Egyptian 
sailors have no idea, however broad the river may be, of strag- 
gling against wind and tide by tacking; indeed, they require so 
much time to shift their large triangular sails, that more way 
would be lost during the operation than would be gained by the 
tack. Accordingly, the sailors and some of the soldiers were sent 
, on shore to haul us up, and the Commodore resumed his nab- 
boot, and directed and stimulated their exertions ; this time, how- 
ever, he confined his blows to the sailors, who were entirely Arabs 

% 

or Nubians, and whose less honourable country and profession 
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entitled them k> the excksive endurance of a chastisement, wliich 
was rendered more effectual by their nudity. The soldiers became 
^ologists : having seen us pick up a few agates and cornelians- 
many of them immediatdy followed our example, and made a 
vast collecticm of all kinds of stones, which at Cairo were to be 
transformed into rings and mouth-pieces for their ppes. After 
advancing, with great labour, about five miles, we drew up for 
the night. 1'he Nile in this spot runs due South, back to its 
source. The opposite, now the western, side, had resumed its 
sterility; that by which we slept was nearly uncultivated 
though rich, and covered, to above a mile in depth, with doums 
and acacias. Mr. Hanbury made an excursion into the Desert, 
in pursuit of gazelles, and was rewarded by a distant view of a 
larger animal, with branching horns like a stag. He observed 
traces of the inundation at some distance from the river. Some 
men with their camels passed us on their way down, who pro- 
fessed to have left the army in the morning. The Sheygy a 
were said to be collected in arms on a large - island opposite to 
the invaders, (tiovanni, this evening, gave vent to his feelings, 
in wcwds which I am willing to hope were meant for poetry, 
and were, perhaps, only the burden of a song composed by him 
during the pogress of this adveMwom journey. I ovm*heard 
him repeating, with great feeling, 

Benedetto sia il gidrao 

■ Del nostro ritomo ! ' 
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Oar f9m mi» ccatamly im^ siim|»tttou8>; a flat cake or two of 
ha^^Miked flougb, tea withoiut . sugar or milk, a ' little riee^ ^ awd 
abuiidatice of water, were our certainties ; it was only occasioiiaUy 
that we could any how obtain a morsel of meat, or a -few 
dates ; but the only real evil was, that we had no active employ- 
ment ; after exercise, any food is palatable, but idleness requires 
to be pampered. We were under orders to bf^ always ready to 
move, and were hardly ever moving; we had no comfort on 
board, and there wai little to interest on sliore; we passed a 
good deal of time in transcribing our journals, and consoled the 
day with the hope that«the morrow might produce events more 
lively and animating. 

In about a nnle and a half we passed some stone ruins 
Dec. 2. ‘ 

on a sandhill on our left, of considerable size ; on the 
highest point is a castle, with steps up to the only visible entrance, 
which is near the top. A very small itdand lies Just beyond, and 
the Nile above it is more than half a mile broad. We soon 
afterwards came opposite to a fine group of conical Mack hills, 
in the Desert on our left, almut four or five miles off. ^ 

There was a good deal of sit^ess in the fleet, a»d>«o^ -boat 
had its share of the evil ; one little soldier heen ^all thi; tiine 
lying at our feet, groaning most'lamentably, both day midmij^, 
from a pmh in his foce and neck, which were vidently Inflained. 
He had contrived, I could never learn how, to force Out one 
(ff his teeth, which he considmred as the author of his suffering, 
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but with no good eflfect. ■ Tliere were also oxu) or two caseis of 
ophthalmia on board ; our own party had hitherto escaped, but 
tonday James had so violent an attack of dysenteiyv as Jto be 
unable to stand; as he attributed it entirely to Ijbo pene- 
trating keenness of the ni^t air, to which we were always 
exposed, we prescribed him a box-coat* which happily effected 
the cure. 

To-day we did not make above four miles and a half ; our 
general direction being N.E. The river had been of late very 
shallow, and the sailors walked in the water, while they dragged 
us, at the distance of at least two hundred yards from the 
shore ; it is in this place about a mile broad. The bank, where 
we tied our boats for die iii^it, Was well cultivated ; dochen 
was glowing there, as well as the Syrian dhpurra, but no wheat. 
The Dongolawys told us that Abthn (illasheff had - promised 
them all the seeds of Egypt. There were some houses, td* 
which the inhabitants were not to be found; the soldiers were 
consoled for their absence, by the discovery of some sheep and 
goats, and learnedly condudiiig their non-existence from their 
non-appearance, took logical possession of the wlmle flock, 

In the course of the afternoon, a heavy cannonading was heard 
from above, in consequence of whicli the old commander invited 
all the soldiers to draw up before him in two lines; they then 
proceeded, not to exercise or show the state of their anus, bat 
to pray ; one of the party was selected, from superior sfrengdi 
of lungs or of devotion, to give out the prayers, and the rest 
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made: their prostrations and genuflections, as regularly as a 
Christian regiment performs a military evolution. Our friend, 
tlie Albanian, stood all the time close by, cooking a goat idiich 
he had Just stolen* 

Ramousses, and fragments of trees, and reeds innu- 

Dec. 3 . 

merable, covered the face of the Nile, and went 
floating down ; the silent messengers of a battle, in whose 
consequences we were involved, arid of whose event we were 
yet ignorant. 

In about half a mile some granite rocks come down to the 
water’s edge, and continue, with intervals, for half a mile more. 
Our direction then was E.S.E. ; an island with a few palins 
begins on our left, and lasts about three-quarters of a mile. 
A dead camel floated by. In about a mile more, we turneil 
East again, and four or five coveys of Egyptian partridges 
crossed the river. I never found it hotter in Sicily, Greece, or 
Egypt, than this day. 

In the afternoon, some pilgrims passed on their way to 
Mecca, and announced to us the victory of the Pasha over the 
Sheygy'a: they liad passed through the army ; their hcfliness or 
their poverty Imd been respected, and they were prosecuting 
their peaceful march amid the bustle and the desoktitm^of war. 
This welcoirie intelligence enlivened our warriors extiwi»ely, and 
one of them immediately discovered some horsemen lurkii^ <mi 
the other luink ; peasants, apparently, on i^asses, with an old 


woman. 
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In about a mile more we came to a fertile idand on our left, 
about two miles long; and soon afterwards, to a very perfect 
old fortification, built on a rock projecting into the river, of 
mixed stones and mud, except the higher part, whidi is of mud 
only, with seven battlements, and appears to have been lately 
repaired. The rock, which is ' sandstone, is singularly marked 
down to the water, and the marks, though unmeaning, are not, 
I think, natural*. There is an entrance in the middle of the 
side facing the Nile, cut in the rock just under the wall, and 
about thirty feet above the water’s edge. Other ruins are on 
the rocks above it, which continue a few hundred yards by the 
river-side. Our direction here was E.N.E. A little wind got 
up, and we made four or five miles more, during which our 
direction changed to N.E. There are some palms and cultiva- 
tion on tlie other bank. 

Dec 4 morning a dead body floated close by us ; 

the back was upwards, and in part out of the water ; 
the head much swelled and uncovered, and the shirt on. The 
soldiers discovered it to be the corpse of an Egyptian Arab, 
probably a groom, and four of them went back to bury it ; he 
had been strangled, and the cord was stiU about his neck ; it is 
prdbable that he had been taken prisoner by the Sheygy'a, and 

* We examined them again on our return, with the same conviction. There is 
one Arabic inscription on the rock, purporting that a shiek had died there. There 
is aisQan'old well, about forty feet deep, cut in the rock, wiUim -lhe castle, near 
the entrance facing the Nile ; the gate is on the other side. The place is called 
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theh We wei^ tohl that this sight greatly depressv.d 

the spirits of our gallant battalion ; and certain it is, that, frm.. 
whatever eanse, we did not make one attempt to advance all 
day: A very small body of resolute men might, by a well-timed 
attack, have destroyed the whole of us — in the day-time there 
was no order, Or attempt at discipline, and by night the few men 
who pretended to watch, were so posted as to be able to see 
nothing into the country, where were generally trees, or high 
grass, or com, and sometimes the watch was placed under the 
bank itself, which was in some places very steep; the Imats were 
(]uite close to it, with ever ' soul on board asleep. 

We learnt from our sen^ants that w(; had already, as Christians, 
two enemies among our fellow-passtfiigers — very peac(;able ones, 
luckily, and very devout Mussulmen — we had to-day the impm- 
dence to make a third. The little invabd bcTore-meetioned, who 
was also a tme son of Mahomet, had l>een long entirel^v neglected 
by his companions, and seemed now so seriously ill as to make 
some relief necessary to save his life : we advised him to try a 
poultice, and a succession of these, ir de and applied by our 
servants, in a few days completely c’ red him. The consequence 
was most natural — he hated us —his hatred increased as his health 
improved, and after his recovery, he shewed it (in the only way he 
dared) by a thoiLsand petty attempts to prejudice his companiofis 
against us, and to lessen the very few conveniences that we en- 
joyed on board. 

We went out gazelle shooting in the evening with no suedbss. 
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Persian weed and acacias extend for above half a mile, but there is 
no cultivation or appearance of houses; tliere are two mountains, 
iree or four miles within, finely shaped and s<)litary ; the 
extensive desert on the other side of the river is bounded by a 
long extent of high liills, distant apparently forty or fifty miles. 

^ In about tw'o miles we passed a very large ruined for- 
tress among the trees near the shore on our left ; we 
were obliged again to stop opposite to it, as there is a turn nearly 
northward just above, and the ind blew so hard as to make it 
impossible to drag up the boats against it ; the fine black moun- 
tains on the frontiers of Dar Sheygy a. where the array now was, 
a})peared about ten or twelve miles N.N.E. After a sufficiently 
bad breakfast, we set off* with our guns into the desert ; we soon 
discovered a herd of antelopes making off* at a great distance 
tow ards tin* mountains. Mr. Hanbury determined, rather ad- 
venturousl} , to pursue them. I followed for some distance with 
my servant a valley covered with withered shrubs, at the end 
of which we observed two women tending a large flock of sheep ; 
the younger of these immediately took to her heels at the sight 
of us, and was soon ou^ of sight ; and with the other, who was 
singularly old and decrepid, we immediately proceeded to bar- 
gain for a sheep : she expressed extreme contempt for Mahom- 
med Ali’s piastres, but her eyes shone at the sight of a Spanish 
dollar ; and after counting the four marks*, she said to us, 

• We saw frequent instances of the preference given by Nubians and Arabs to 
the dbllars of Charles IIII. over those of Ferdinand VII., from their containing four 

M 
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“ With you I have no acquaintance, but thi^ I know weli” We 
learnt fitim her that there was a large town near, named Am- 
hoocote, and thither we proceeded forthwith ; it is situated about 
two miles from where we lejPt the boats, and above one in a 
straight line from the Nile ; this interval is as rich and better 
cultivated than Argo, and in scenery resembling it extremely. It 
was covered with all kinds of tame animals ; the sheep are the 
highest I ever saw, and instead of wool have hair like goats 
The village was full of women, and a few old men and Imys ; the 
young men, they tell us, have l3een taken away by the Pasha ; 
the fact proliably was, tliat those who have not been killed in 
the late battles were with the Sheygy'a, as the inhabitants of this 
part of Dongola had been so long tributary to those Arabs, as to 
have become almost incorporated with them, and to have thus 
imbibed much of the pride and intrepidity of their character. 
I was witness to a curious instance of this, while passing through 
the town. An officer of artillery with three of his men had 
seized two slieep, and sent for their owner to pay for them ; he 

straight lines, and the others only two ; the fact, and the reason of it, are men- 
tioned by Burckhardt, p. 289. 

• This was written long before I saw the passage of Strabo, (book xvii. p, 822,), 
where, speaking of the Ethiopians, he says, xmoio^oftoi ^ htriv ipiav oyx e^oyref, 
rmv 7rgo0aro»v ulyirpt^ouprtoy. Diodorus Siculus (lib, ix. sect. 8.) mentions the 
same fact — 8^ oi Tipit^tonatn rh y.itrov (rtSfict ex rmv Tpi- 

^(Sv T^exovreg, mg av rmv Trap aitrtng Tpo^armv ovrmv piij ^epovtmv tpta 8/a 
rr,v iSior^Ta r^g ^mpag, and jElian xvii. H. A. 10. xpo^arct sp)mv pikv ^(Xa 
rpi^ag 8^ xafti^T^mv i^ovra. — Strabo is not equally correct in his assertion, (ride 
loc. cit.) that the breed of sheep is also peculiarly small. 
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pi^entiy appeared — an old man of a most striking appearance, 
iKith much savage haughtiness in his eye, a black heail quite 
bald, and a very white beard and whiskers ; a very pretty young 
woman* attended him, and they presented themselves before 
the Turk, who shortly explained to Uiem his intentions. The 
old man very firmly and quietly pressed his objections, and the 
officer took out his purse and threw some piastres on the ground; 
the old Nubian put them aside uncounted with the greatest dig- 
nity and contempt, and telling the conqueror, in the midst of his 
myrmidons, that he would re^ient of what he was doing, said, in 
going away, something very insolent. The officer jumps up, and 
follows him with his nablmot ; and the other, instead of escaping, 
unexpectedly turns round, and defies his persecutor, who <X)n- 
tents himself’ with picking up the money again, and marching 
away with the sheep. 

The w’^omen here have an emphatic manner of speaking, and use 
much gesticulation, not at all gracefully, and when meaning to 
be very expressive, they sharpen their voice to shrillness, and the 
shrill sound alone is often repeated by the other women present, 
and not otherwdse enga^ng in the conversation ; this concert 

* The fair Ethiop at first took me for the man of consequence, and addressed 
me in the smiling seductive manner mentioned by Burckhardt, as peculiar to some 
women on the Atbara, and which she instantly transferred to the Turk, when better 
informed. Had the Christian really been the robber, her graces and coquetry 
might, perhaps, have been more successful ; for all open, as Orientals are supposed 
to be, to the influence of beauty, I could not observe that, in this case, it produced 
the i^^htest effect on the hungry Mussulman. 
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is to impress very stron^y on the listening stranger the 

foioe ot what may have immediately preceded it; They are not 
afraid* of being seen in public, and talking to the soldiers ; and 
though in general very ugly, they are so fer from affecting the 
entire concealment of the person, usual with Mahometan wom^, 
that the upper part of the body, down to the loins, is always 
quite naked f ; their hair is as usual greased and plaited, and by 
some evidently with great nicety. 1 observed on the more 
fashionable heads some of the plaits passing backwards, above 
the cans, under those which are hanging down by the sides, as 
in some of the figures on the Egyptian temples. They call the 
soldiers Romans J — a term flattering to their vanity, as tliey sup- 
pose it to be used in compliment to their courage. 

There is a large perfect fortification in the east end of the 

# V. 

* Evea in the northern part of Dongola we found the women less reserved in 
their manners ; they ride and walk about uncovered, talk fearlessly to the men, 
return your salutation, and sometimes even salute you first. One addressed me in 
Argo, from between two palms, to know if I had any beads to dispose of. She had 
probably some dates, or Dhourra flour, to ofi’er in exchange for them. 

f In matjy of the older ones the nipple of the breast, after hanging down very 
low, turns and grows up again, like a broken branch ; from this or some similar 
deformity, was derived, no doubt, the opinion — “ In Meroe crasso majorem infante 
mamillam.’' 

J Roumy, i. e., Roman ; a word first applied by the Arabs to the Greeks of the 
Lower Empire, and afterwards to all Christians.”-— jBttrcMorcfe. To tlie Turks, 
even in this case, the term is very far from being applicable, though certainly they 
aw considered by the natives as very inferior to themselves in purity of Mahometan 
!Buth. Is it very unnatural that a white seedier should be nailed a Roman by the 
descendants of those who were conquered by Eetrqnius? , 
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tewn, with a hint’s tomb near it. Some soldiers, with a imm- 
ber of Arabs and horses, were reposing at the gate, on their way 
t® join the army by land. One of them was immediately detected 
by my servant to be a Moggrehyn, by his mcmt, and liis own 
country was as instantly discovered by the other by the same 
means. The number of Moggrebyns in the Pasha’s service has 
increased materially since the destruction of Algiers, for which 
its inhabitants bear us no great good will ; those, however, whom 

we have seen, appear good tempered, and, for Mussulmen, very 

»1 

lively, and quite men of the world ; they generally speak a few 
words of Italian, and are of all Mahometans the most free from 
tlie prejudices usually proceeding from their religion. 

The few Arabs resident here are the Cubbabish, who are not 
tributary to any state. Ismael Pasha sent to them on his arrival 
here to ask, whether they were for him or against him ; and as 
they prudently t(A)k the stronger side, he did not molest them ; 
they inhabit the desert towai’ds Shendy, 

D . . 6 were not much surprised to find, on revisiting the 

town, that most of the inhabitants, with all that remained 
ol* their property, had retired, during the night, so far into the 
Desert, as to be out of the reach of nabboots and piastres. We 
were fated to pass the whole day without moving; the wind^was 
blowing nearly down the river, and as we were for the future to 
be pulled up on the other b^nk, it was necessary first to sail 
over, which the Commodore fancied to be impossible vrith a side 
wind. In the mean time, he affected great impatience to 
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^yauoe^ and expressed some fears of losing Ms head for thu 
delays that had already taken place ; tliese fears, howeva;!, 
did not prevent him from accepting a pipe, with wMch Mr, 
Hanbury presented Miii, as lieing rather better tlian his. own. 
We were surprised to see how ill our soldiers were provided 
in tMs article, which was their greatest source of enjoyment. 
I observed the Persian making a new short pipe, of a soft 
wood named habil; others were driven to similar resources, tis 
well as to find substitutes for tobacco. 

In the afternoon, as 1 was sitting alone in the boat writing, 

some Cubbabish Arabs came on boai*d and paid their respects to 

me ; they were a party of strolling preachers, who go about the 

villages reading and explaining the Koran, in most of which 

there is some building set apart for that purjx)se ; the Sheygy'a 

are said to have destroyed that at Amboocote, before they 

evacuated the place. The business of these pious men with me 

was to inform themselves about the rate and manner in wMch 

the country was to, be taxed; they were anxious to know 

whether the rich and poor were to pay the same sum, and hoped 

(calling me, as directed, Osm4n,) that 1 should not be too 

severe in the impositions I was laying upon them ; all which 

questions I answered greatly to their satisfaction. They assured 

.* 

me ^that .almost all their tribe can read and write. They spoke 

of Bedoo Arabs, who inhabit the Desert above, but knew 

nothing of the Bedeyr Arabs, mentioned by Burckh^t; they 

* said, we were now only five or sis days from Shendy, apd 
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talked* with an interest almost superstitious, about the antiquities 
ahov« Merawe. In the mean time one of the soldiers began 
to crow like a cock, and I observed the rest most ardently en- 
gaged at leap-frog ; a relaxation from their dignified habits, 
which can only be accounted for by their joy at the confir- 
mation of the victories of the Pasha. 

^ ^ We sailed across this morning, as we might have 

done yesterday, and lost more way, as we had less wind. 
In about half' a mile from Amboocote begins the island Owctah, 
nearly a mile long. After this comes another, named GaUshi ; 
the houses here were destroyed ; one, containing sheep and 
other aninuils, had been burnt, and the symptoms of war became 
more marked. Past this island, which is about a mile and a 
half long, we went . North. Another succeeds it, named 
Gartooni ; there was so much garlic on the shore opposite to 
it, as to perfume the whole air for some distance. This, island 
is well cultivated, and inhabited ; the fields of battle were on 
both sides; the artillery recognised the grave of one of their 
own men, and pray^ over it ; there^ was much blood near it, 
though, upon the whole, very few appearances of a field of 
carnage. We observed a number ol the small country boats 
sunk by the side of the bank. 

Just at this spot we left Dbngola, and entfered Dar Sheygy'a. 
The large town of Korti is nearly opposite, on the left Imnk ; 
and at this moment, Abdin Casheff ’s cangee, on board of which 
Wo had embarked at Dal a great part of our luggage, passed us 
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at full sail, with the assurance that all was safe. Our dixectkm 
hdre was about N.E. A number of the nativies, brought in by 
the soldiers from their labours or their prayers, were yoked to the 
ropes, and dragged us along with great animation ; one of them 
was a dervish, distinguished by a kind of wickerwork-cap on his 
head, coming to a point at the top ; they were chiefly old men 
or boys. This island is about a mile and a half long ; the 
Desert is visible on the other side, while the right bank is well 
cultivated. After an interval of four or five hundred yards 
begins another island, on our left, named, T believe, Sowerab. 
We approached the black mountain barrier of the Sheygy'a, and 
following the shore of the island, presently observed two men, 
who by their walk were instantly pronounced to l>e Franks, 
coming towards us. One of them proved to be Prince Amiro, 
a Milanese, who is well known to Syrian and Egyptian travellers 
by the title of the Cavaliere Frediani ; the other was a Greek, 
named Demetrio, by trade a tailor, and very lately and suddenly 
promoted to the office of Assistant-Sur^on. We asked him 
some questions; to which liis answers contained more lies than 
words; we contrived, however, to assure ourselves of the dis- 
agreeable news, that Abdin Casheff was still at some distance in 
advance, with the Pasha. We drew up for the night on the 
island, where six ' thousand Sheygy'a women were said to be 
confined. 

The Cavaliere shared with us our uncertain repast. He 
seemed a man of from forty to forty-five years of age^ and had 
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been attatc^ied ta» IsiiMid. . Pa»h% by ; as a kind of 

private tutor>t>r Meid»r? -ibt appjjarS jto have been 

selected by the late^ French Consul, Drovetti* * and he accepted 
it with pleasure, as being extremely favourable to his designs 
as a traveller and explorer; he was now, as ..he had been for 
some time, in disgrace, owing partly ib his own great, and 
probably intemperate, freedom of words and actions, and partly 
to the intrigues of a fellow Cliristian. ^ 

Ismael Pasha's first physician, or Protomedico (as he styled him- 
self*,) was a Srayrniote Gxeek, and as he spoke Turkish perfectly, 
he acted also as his interpreter. This man, being personally and 
natioirally jealous of Amiro’s supposed influence with the Pasha, 
devised various httle expedients to^undermine it, some of them so 
very amusing, that I may he excused for mentioning one. The 
ProtometUco one hot day, meeting tlie Cavahere on foot, addresses 
liim with great surprise and warmth : ‘VHow strange it seems, 
that you, the friend of the Pasha, placed in his confidence by his 
father, the envy of all the Turks about you, should have no horse ! 
Shall I ask the Pasha to give you one?” Cavafiere, “ There is 
justice in what you say ; you will oblige me by so doing.” Being 
thus the established medium ^ all conversation between the 
t^o parties, the physician represents the complaint*to the Pasha 
as first proceeding from the Cavahere, and makes the request. 
The horse is given. Presently comes the Protomedico in great 
indignation ; “ Do you see tliis horse the Pasha has given you ? 
a very dog*4otr«Cj a Rozinante (rozzo), a scarecrow; it is equally 

N 
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disgrae^ful fi>r a Pasha to have given such a and iiiw a 

Gavaliere to accept it. Shall I ask him £of a better for yoti ? 
Cav., “ The horse is certainly not a fine one*; pray do ask for 
another.” The interpreter immediately hastens to the Pasha . 

The Gavaliere desires me to say, that the horse your Highness 

.1 ♦ 

has given Idm is a very dog-horse, (repeating his own 
words,) and requests you to change it for a better.'’ The Pasha, 
highly offended with |iiie impudence of Amiro, and yet unable 
to take back himself a j^esent that he has once made, transfers 
the horse to the Doctor, without giving any substitute to his 
insatiable Mentor. And thus is the wily Greek representtHl to 
have overreached his competitor for substantial favours in money 
matters, as well as other affairs, and by his success, to havt^ 
answered the double purpose of bringing Amiro into disgKu^>, 
and becoming master of the pre^nts intended for him. 

The Gavaliere had lately made an application to the Pasha, 
for leave to return, to which he received this singular answer : — 
that such a permission would only be granted him, on th<‘ con- 
dition of his writing a letter to Mahomraed Ali, expressive of his 
satisfaction at the treatment he had received from his son. In 
such awe does a Turkish Prince stand of his father, though at 
the head of an army at two* thousand miles distance from hiin. 
The letter was refused ; and thus the matter stood on our arrival. 

It may, perhaps, be better to anticipate, in this place, some 

♦ And most certainly it was not; it wats afterwards in our service, at DjebeJ el 
Berkel, and a meaner animal no one ever bestrode. 
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in£QI?mati^« tMt we afterwards collected* on the objects of this 
expedition, of which we now found ourselves forming a part 
the force and composition of the army, the opposition it had 
already met with, and that which it was likely to encounter in 
its further progress. The only persons from wh<Mn w'e could 
gain any imrnediate information on these subjects, were the 
F ranks, Greeks*, and renegades in the Turkish service, who in 
general astonished us by their ignorance ; however, the prin- 
cipal facts were notorious ; many particulars we learnt casually 
from otlier quarters. Such an account must necessarily be im- 
perfect ; though accurate, I trust, as far as it goes ; at least, 
nothing is mentioned in it which did not come from good 
authority, with subsequent confirmation. 

The ambition of Mahommed Ali is to possess all the banks 
and the islands of the Nile, and to be master of all who»drink 
its waters, from Abyssinia to the Mediterranean : an ambition 
worthy of a great Prince, if its origin were not to be traced to 
his avarice. His designs on Abyssinia he seems to have almii- 
doned, on a formal assurance that an attack on a Christian 
State, so situate would probably involve him with the English 
Government, and he determined to limit his conquests to the 
kfiigdoms of Ddngola, Dar Sheygy'a, Berber, Shendy, and 


* One of the Greeks, a man high on the Medical' Staff, who professed to keep 
a journal, when asked any simple question about the events of the campaign, 
usually answered, “ L’ ho dimeuticato, perchi lo tengo scritto and when invjtod 
to consult the writing, pleaded its illegibility. 
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Sennam' ; ^ this plan included the extupation of his old 
enemies ' the Mamelouks, who were in quiet possession oi 
D6iigGla. The means he emploj'ed appear at fiist sight hardly 
ade<|uate to the purpose ; the whole force engaged in the 
expedition being about ten thousand men, of whom not 
more than four thousand \vere fighting men : the addition 
of twelve pieces of cannon made it irresjistible. His mer- 
cenaries, who form verj' nearly the whole of his army, are 
engaged, like servants, by the month, and have then the 
right of sending in their resignation and retiring. Those going 
on an expedition, are en^ged for the whole of it, but no one is 
obliged to enter upon it in the first instances in this, they were 
paid six months in advance, before they left ,Egy|>t, and yet 
en^ged only as far as Ddngok, either through a fear that 
volunteers would not easily l^e found for a more distant war, or 
to avoid giving suspicion to the states above Ddngola. Means 
were afterwards found to induce them to continue to serve as 
far as Sennaar ; and thus far they seemed to have no tear of 
success, though such is their terror of the Habesh, that 1 believe 
no hopes of reward or plunder could induce them to venture 
into tkat country. * > 

The best soldiers in the army were about fifteen hundr^ 
Bedouins*, part of whom appear to have been natives of a tract 

* descendants of the Arraentarius Afer, and differing, probably, from their 
ancfestors in little else than their arms; fh all wars in Asia, as tydl a* in Africa, 
the best irregular soldiers are the Bedouin Arabs ; nor is it any \«onder that they 
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of land conquered by the Pasha in hk expedition towards the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, and part Mc^grebyns from the 
desertis near Tripoli, Tunis^ and Morocco ; they were all horse- 
men, and some had bayonets to their guns ; they had a peculiar 
song when moving on horseback, whether alone or in bodies, 
common to all African Bedouins, bdt not to those of Syria ; 
they wear in general two brace of pistols, besides their sword 
and gun, and all are skilful in the use of the lance. The next 
in merit were the Moggrebyns, a term confined in militajfy 
langujige (as well as I could understand) to the infantry, who 
are natives, not of the deserts, but of the cities on the northern 
coast of Africa. There were many Albanians, but not an this 
army forming a separate corps, and many Asiatic Turks, who 
were also dispersed under different leaders. The (lenerals were, 
Abdin Casheffj Kogie Achmet, Commander of the Bedouins, 
Hass;5^n J)ar, Selagh Dar, and Omar Casheff. At the head of 
the whole was Ismael Pasha, the younger son of Mahoramed Ali, 
and only twenty-two years old ; he is.possessed of great personal 

are the bravest people in the world, since they are naturally the most free. A mere 
gallop across the Desert produces a certain excitation and levity of spirits, a gay 
and rapturous feeling of liberty, that cannot be experienced elsevidiere. 

The naked inl^bitant of the Desert is subject to no master, and acknowledges 
no superior; hisf vefy view is unbounded, and all that he views is his own; he 
can dhroct his steps whither he wills, and trace his path where no man has trodden 
before him.; the shrubs on which he feeds his horse, and the spring of which he 
drinks, like the stars that light and guide him, are common to himself with the 
whole world; he can change them when^ he chooses, and again travel the waste 
which he fancies to be. infinite. 
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couxage^ geaerosit^r, whan it is ccai^^mt with policy ; 

he is fidf^wiled aM obstmate, as a ynttng Fiince ought to be ; 
has some information and much curiosity, and talents apparently 
so considerable, that he may Some day be a great Turk, though 
a personal defect will ever prevent in him all dignity both of 
appearance and manners. ‘ 

The army left Cairo early in the summer, j)a8sed the 
Cataracts during the inundation, and advanced without oppo- 
sition to New Dbngofei which they found evacuated by the 
Mamelouks, who had retired, some: months before, to Shendy. 
Their next step was to advance against the Slieygj'a. The 
character of “ this interesting people’’ has ak^dy been given by 
Burckhardt, though only from hearsay, yet so huthfii%, that 
little remains to be added to what he has said alwut their 
manners and 'their literature. Their love of hberty, and dieir 
courage to defend it, had not then been put to the proof, as 
their wars with the Mamelouks, though frequent and of long 
continuance, weie never wars of extermination ; iney were . 
only liown to be good horsemen, and brave and successful 
soldiers. 

They are. divided into four, or (as we were informed) mipre 
than fou» tribes, whose diief^ however, seem to have been 
nearly under the government of one of the two Kings, or 
Maleks, Chowes and Zobey'r, who divided the , force of the 
nation, and were often at war with each other, but always uCnited 
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in cjisjesibf c(WH»^n danger, Malek Chowes is described to be 
a ikwdivdiyj good^jempered ntan, and very &ir M ^ Sbeygy'a, 
wbe are in general jet-bbck ; he was the more powerfol of the 
tnro> and Merawe was the name of his capital and his kii^gdom. 
Zobeyr was repress ted as a more violent man ; and, since a 
great victory obtained by an ancestor, fifty-five years ago, at the 
foot of M‘. Dager, over the King of Argo, he had governed the 
southern or lower part of Dar Sheygy'a ; the natne of his capital 
was Hannech. The united force of these two monarchs was about 
ten thousand men, of whmn more than two thousand were* 
cavalry. 

On his arrival at Bdngola, Pasha sent them orders to sab- 

, n ' 

mit to ^he jK>wer of Mahommed Ali ; they expressed themselves 
willing to cultivate their ground and to pay tribute. The Pasha 
then commanded them to prove their sincerity by sending to 
him their arms and their horses. They simply repeated their 
tbrmer olfer. The Pasha replied, that his lather had ordered 
him to mikke them a nation of Fell/iha* instead of a nation of 
warriors, and renewed Ids demand. They replied, with a 
defiance, “ Either go on your busings, or come and attadk us 
aia4 the Pasha moved Ids troops towi^ds their frontiers. 

! ^ The first skirmish seems to have taken place near Old Bdngola, 
when tlm Pasha and some of his generals, with veiy few soldiers, 

* Tbetuu^e of the laboiuiog Arab« of Fgypt, and one of leprpaoh among all 
their free brethren, , 
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were surjMised by a party of ^heygy'a, whom %y repulsed. 
one that succeeded, Abdin Casheff took pnwer the virgin 
daughter of one of their chiefs ; he instantly sent her unseen to 

tAe‘ Pasha. The youuf; Turk commanded the hahf^U&ked sa,y&^G 

to be brought before him ; he received her with kindness, and 
asked her some questions about her father ; he then ordered her 
to be washed, and splendidly Pressed, changed her ornaments of 
dollars for others of Venetian gold, and sent her, under a strong 
escort, back to her fatherf. As soon as the chief recognised 
his daiq^hter, and saw how she had been honoured, “ AU this is 
well,” said he with impatience, “ but are you still a virgin ?” — 
She assured him tl^t she was ; and when he bad ascertained the 
truth of this, he withdrew his troops, and swore that he would 
not 6ght against the man who had spared the virginity of hi# 
daughter: an act worthy to l>e recorded among those sacriiices 
of public spirit to private feeling, which have ever been con- 
demned by philc^phers, and will ever be forgiven by other men. 

* The signal for attack among the Sheygy'a, as I believe among other Arabs, is 
given by a virgin, richly dressed, and seated on a dromedary, who is held sacred 
even by the enemy. The signal is lilli-lilH-loo, frequently repeated. This same 
sound is used by the women, to testify tlieir joy at a festival, or their sorrpw at , a 
funeral. The Greek word oXoXuy?] was similar in sound and in usage. 

t The merit of the action depends almost entirely on the beauty of the pihiiifews. 
We never imw hesr ; but if she resemble some of her compatriots,, whom we have 
seen, Ismael Pash^is as deserving of immortality as Scipio Africanus. But as 
durability of glory depends on the historian more than on the hero, the virtues of a 
Turk" may despair of being, perpetuated: it was easier- even fw^'^oine to give 
birth to Scipio than to Livy. 
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This little fmec<iete was very generally s^ken of, and made a 
great noise in both armies. 

Alx^it the same time, in order to intimidate his enemy by so 
wonderful a display of power, the I*asha ordered an exhibition 
of fireworks. His enemy was less timid, though, perhaps, not 
less ignorant, than he imagined, and on seeing the rocket.s 
shooting into the air, they only remarked, “ What, is he come 
to make war against Heaven too!” and their courage was con- 
firmed by the sight, “ You are come against us,” they used to 
slioiit from their encampment, “ you are come against us from 
the North and from the East and from the West ; but we will 
destroy you.” When told by the Ahahdc', who were escorting 
the Cliiefs daughter, that if they did not submit the Pasha 
would drive them to Sennaar — “ He may drive us to the gates 
of the wqrkl ; hut we -will not submit.” 

Some days after tl3C affair of the virgin, the Pasha, with 
about three hundrcKl men, was eiicamjK)d throe or four milc‘s 
in the I)y*sert, on the left bank, not far from Korti. He 
was suddtmly roused in his tent by shouts of “ Where is the 
Pasha?” He was surrounded by thrc(* or four thousand 
Sheygy'a, He sprung on his horse, and rode up to Abdin 
Casheff in high sj)irits, and asked him and the other Generals, 
whether they would fight that day in tludr Q|vn fashion or in 
his ? Abdin answered, that during the many years that he had 
been a soldim*, he had never fought in -any other fashion than 
that of his fieneral. The Pasha then placed the Bedouins and 


o 
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the M<>ggFeb5^s in two dlWsieiis in j6rnnt^|3jad behinS th^ 
'l>ar, '-and Casli^; 

'M , ’ 'K 

wiUi the camels and ba^age he formed a land ^ 
and was himself every where., ile had no cannon with him, 
and was, we were assured, so little prepared for this attack, 
that none of the men had more than •sixtc^en rounds of cartridge, 
and many much less. laickily for his life and his glory, the 
arms of his enemies were of a much simpler kind ; they havt* 
e^h two lances, the long Solingeii sword, and an oblong shield 
of hippopotamus’ or crocodile’s skin ; but generally the former. 
Some of their leaders wore a coat of mml, covering the head, 
find falling over the shouhlers to the middle of the back*. 

very few had pistols ; but the possession of guns was wnfineti 
to the (’hiefs, and it is a singular jiroof of their attacliment to 
the . weapon pf their fathers, that hjiving it alM ayi^ in their 
powder to be tolerably supjdied with fire-arms, and having, in 
their wars with the Mainelouks, than whom none knew bett<*r 
how to use them, experienced their fatal effects, they would 
never condesc;end to adopt them. 

They are singularly fearless in attack, and ride up to the very 
faces of their enemy with levity and gaiety of heart as to a 
festival, or with joy as if to meet friends from whom they* Imd 
been long separatted; they then give the Salam alei/coumf*’ 

* We afterwards saw one of this kind at Argo, belonging to a relation of the 
Malek, and'they are said to be common at Cairo, as the Mamelouks used them. 
They seem, bowever, though impenetrable by a spear, to be not so by ball. 
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^ Pea<fee be witl^ou !**~tbe death, which is to attend 

the lance thatP^mStantly follows the salutatkm : mortal thrusts 
ar¥ given and received, with the words <if love u|io|i the lips. 
This con tetnpt of life, this mockery of what is most fearful, is 
peculiar to themselves — the only people to whom arms are jday- 
things, and war a sport; who amoffllg their enemies seek 
nothing hut amusement, and in death fear nothing but repose. 

In this case, they had motives enough to increase even their 
natural an^ hereditary bravery. 'I'hey had lived the companion^ 
of their horses, with the lance in their hand ; they were to 
resign the former to strangers, and exchange the latter for 
harrows and ])runing-knives ; and w^ere to drive an ox round 
a sakiei instciad of chasing an enemy across the Desert. They 
had many Nubians settled in the country, whom they obliged 
to all the labours of cultivating the ground, and whom the>’ 
treated as greatly their inferiors. They were now called upon 
to perform these labours, which they had been brought up to 
consider as servile, and wen; to expecjt no better treatment than 
that which they had been accustomed to exercise ; they were 
to fall at once to slavery, hot from liberty merely, but from 
tyranny; and again, besides their prejtidices against white men 
generally, they had particular religious ones against the Osman- 
lies, to whom, in common with Christians, they applied the 
term Dog. . 

Their first attacik was irresistible ; the Bedouins were driven 

back, and /\bdin Casheff advanced from the opposite angle of 

o 8 
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the square to support them ; while he was engaged, the 
Bedouins rallied in his rear, he returned to his post, and they 
charged again. The Moggrebyns had lieen similarly routed 
and rallied. The Sheygy'a, though suifering very severely, 
repeated their attacks, and three times was Abdin Cashcff' seen 
to charge in person, and throw himself* into the middle of the 
enemy ; he shot several of them with his own hand, and havijig 
disarmed one, he drove his own lance quite through his body. 
The Pasha was giving, in other parts, similar proofs of couiage, 
the only one he could now give of generalsliip, and the pistol of 
his Highness is said to have been particularly destructive ; he 
caught the gaiety of his enemies, and rode among them with a 
laugh. At last, the Sheygy'a, finding that their magic had not 
been able to stop the course of 'furkish balls, and that the 
channs of the enemy were stronger than their own, said, “ that 
God had declared against them,” and took to flight. They had 
jdaced great dependance on those charms, to which their necro- 
mancers* had given, for this occasion, peculiar jmwer and 
efficacy ; and their first act after the battle was to put to death 
the, whole race that had thus imposed on their credulity. 

Their cavalry, being much better mounted tlian their adver- 
saries, in general escaped, but a great part of the infantry w# 

massacred. It is, however, universally acknowledged that the 

' ■ ; 

* The Magicians formed a distinct profession among the Sheygy'a, distinct 
from their Fakirs and their Shieks, and they lived together in a village near 
M^rnwe, named Shibbak i 
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Pasha exerted himself to save the flying enemy, and succeeded 
in preserving some, who were of the infantry, and chiefly 
Nubians ; inliabitants of that part of Ddngbla which was tri- 
butary to the Sheygy a, and attached to their army by force, or 
habit, or inclination ; for these Arabs were mot disliked by their 
subjtjcts. The Pasha made presents to his prisoners, and 
clothed them, and sent them bacik to the Sheygya with the 
insulting message, not to send Bcraberas against them, but to 
come tlnmiselves ; to which they answered, as when yet un- 
wounded, “ Either go on your business, or come and attack us.” 
He liad not yet passed their mountain barrier, where they had 
been in the habit of routing their invaders. 

It is a singular, though vc^ry certain, fact, that the Pasha had 
not one man killed in this action, and only one oflScer and 
sixteen men Wounded, and these, with scarcely any exception, 
in the back — the natural constHpience of their manner of 
fighting ; they discharge all their fire-arms, and then retire into 
the rear to re-load, while the second and succeeding ranks are 
firing; when loaded, they julvanct^ again, and therefore, after 
the first discharge the whole is a scene of confusion. One 
Bedouin received seven lance wounds, not one of wliich was 
honourable, and recovered of them all ; he had been unhorsed 
among the enemy, and lanced while lying on the ground. 

The Sheygy a left six hundred men on the field of battle, and 
they aro how lying where they fell, unburied, in the Desert. 

^ ' ..I 

I am told tliat the dying expression which remained on the 
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£aces dT ino6t of them was that of anger mther than of terror, 
and that many had expired with a smile on their countenance. 
I have heard of some acts of individual courage performed by 
them during the battle, and wliich are related with admiration 
by the Turks theipselves. One Arab, who apptiars to have 
placed perfect confidence in the strength of his charms, after 

receiving five balls, continued fighting and crying out, “ that 

¥ 

they might fire, but could never hurt him till he received his 
mortal wound. The exploits of another iire ]Xirticularly cele- 
brated by his enemies, who, after being similarly )>erfbrated, 
fought till he fell, and died crying “ Where is the Pasha ?" 
Another, also wounded, had lost his horse ; however, he found 
his way to the door of the tent of Selagh Dar, whose gi'ooni 
was standing there bitting his master’s charger; the Arab 
disabled the groom, lea})ed on the horse, and gaUoppcid awky. 
However, such acts are common in all battles ; nor are they 
more admirable in savage than in civihzed man. Death is not 
more terrible in the desert than in the city ; it ought to be less 
so to those who have less to live for. 

^■^et shall I be jmrdoned for mentioning these not uninterest- 
ing exertions of human energy. The national existence of the 
SheygyK and their attempt to preserve it, wiU either njever be 
known, or soon forgotten. In a few years, the next generation, 
perhaps even the present, will be turning the sakies, and 
heaving the water-buckets, like the Fellkhs of Egypt ; and 
instead of being the Pasha’s bravest enemies, will only be 
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known as Ms most active slaves. I'hey will have no place in 
History ; their conquerors, more illiterate than themselves, have 
no writer to preserve their name ; for so, they would at least 
descend to ])ost(jrity, as a nation of brave robbers* ; and even 
that were better than to be forgotten. 

'Fhose who escaped from the battle of Korti, took refuge in 
some strong stone castles, one of which is built on the site of 
an ancient temple at the foot of M‘. Dager, on the other bank 
of the Nile. Their horses are taught to swim across the river 
in the broadest parts ; they are also trained, by a particular 
jerk of tlie bridle, to advance by s})rings instead of any regular 
pace, making their, gallop exactly that of an antelope ; they 
thus prevent the enemy from aiming with certainty, by the 
uncertainty of their owi motion, without impeding the actions 
of their rider, who is accustomed to it. The Pasha pimsued 
them to their castles, in and behind which w'ere drawn up to 
rcHjeive him these black horsemen of the Desert, darkening (as 
an eye-witness described it,) the side of the mountain ; they 
were shouting terribly, and seemed awaiting the attack with 
imjxitience. This time, the Pasha thought it more prudent to 
bring some pieces of artillery to bear upon them. A heavy fire 
of shot and shells, which they v^ere equally unable to avoid 
and to avenge, quickly diasipattxl the ardour of these unhappy 

* " What are you but a nation of robbers?” said a Turk to them, during some 
negdtiation. “Robbers!” was the* indignant reply: “Robbers, then, were we 
horn j and robbers will we die.” 
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men-,' and they apjjear to have fled witlioni making any attempt 
at resistance. Yet even in this case (as we afterwards learnt), 
were their terrors derived from their superstition : a shfeU fell 
into one of the castles, and began rolling and bounding about ; 
they colle(ted in numbers to look at it, and were much amused 
by its motions, till it burst and wounded several ; it was then 
that they bed, exclaiming, that the Spirits of Hell were comt; 
against them, and \rere too strong for them.’* To the last they 
had no fear of man or his inventions ; but, astoundetl by th<' 
power and novelty of the mesans employed to destroy them, 
they came to the natural, but hopeless, conciusion, tlyit “ the 
Spirits of Hell were come against them.” Tliey were pursued 
by^ the cavalry and artillery for the whole night ; and with what 
effect, we hjul afterwards an opjmi tunity of observing. The 
first halt of the army was at the spot where we found it en- 


camped, about twelve hours from Djebel Dager. 

' Tn the mean time, the Cavaliere, who is also a poet, had 
alfiEsady celebrated, in Tuscan rhyme, the glory of the conqueror; 
ami whatever lie the merit of his comjmsition, it was at least 
a singular incident to have found the Muse of Italy singing the 
exploits of a Turk among the mountains of Africa. 

A proof that the Sheygy'a, though beaten, had not ceased 
to Ikj fonnidahle, is, that this morning, as the Chevalier was 
advancing in his boat, a little a-hcad of the main body of the 
^eet, who were not less tk m sixty in number, he saw first itwio, 
and then four, and then two more, of these Arabs, on the right 
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bank, coining down to water their horses at the river-side ; he 
turned his boat about, and the whole fleet followed him, and we 
found them drawn up on the left bank, a little above us ; his 
boat only, and a few others, being at the island in the rear of 
the rest. 

We were not flattered with the hopes of experiencing any 
kindness at the hands of the Pasha ; he hates all Franks (it 
seems), and was determined to have no freemen in his army. 
He had, long ago, and constantly, received information of our 
movements, had expressed himself unfavourably regarding us, 
and intended (it was said) to discourage the attempts of any 
future travellers, by his manner of receiving us. 

^ Among the various pieces of intelligence given us 
yesterday evening by the Greek Demetrio, one unhaji- 
pily turned out to be true, and that was a prophecy ; he had 
told us, in a savage and almost exulting manner, “ 1 shall have 
to bury a doctor to-night." The invalid was> a Piedmontais, 
named Gontile, who had been many years in the English 
service, and had an English wife then living at Calcutta ; a man 
of irreproachable character, and by general confession the most 
respectable Christian in the service of the Pasha : he died in the 
course of the night, and the Greek had accomplished his pre- 
diction before day-break. 

We left the island rather early, and crossed over to join the 
other boats : this ded to the usual scene of confusion, during 
which our boat had the misfortune to run foul of the commodore. 

p 
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The little veteran seized his stick in his left hand, jumped on 
l)oard us, and chased the sailors about, to the great diminution 
of his own dignity, and the unrestrained amusement of all spec- 
tators. The scene becomes lively ; every stone is a Shey^y'a ; a 
telescojK? of Mr. Hanbury’s is in great request ; pistols are clean- 
ing and guns bring ; the whole presents an animating mixtuni of 
good humour and disorder, full of novelty and interest. 

At first our direction was N. ; the river is very broad, i>iu 
shallow towards the right bank. In about half a mile some small 
islands began to intervene, but the Nile is navigable on I.K)th 
sides of them. M*. Dager is now on our left ; our right side is 
rich and cultivated, but without palms. In about one mile anti 
a half we passed a village on oui* left, at the foot of Dager, 
and some large buildings, a})parently of stone, near it ; these are 
the castles, whence the Sheygy 'a were driven by the mitraille. 
The country is aU along quite open on the right. In about tliret* 
miles Mount Dager ends. Being unable, from our weight, to 
cross to the other side, according to orders, we tied our boat for 
the night to the left or east hank, with two or tlmee others, 
though with some supposed danger of an attack ; as this bank 
was not so thoroughly depopidated as that opposite, on which 
the Pasha had advanced in person. 

^ Near the river is a village, almost entirely burnt down, 
and deserted, except by the dogs. In the middle of it 
is one of those large mud fortresses, of which we had never yet 
been able to examine the interior. It is a square of about forty 
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yai’ds, with houses round the inside, though lower than the 
outer wall, which is very tliick, and has stair-cases up to the top. 
In the middle is a court, in the centre of which is a small square 
building, with little holes in the wall near the top, higher than 
the exterior wall, and near it is a large well, lined with stone ; 
the wliole building was black with smoke, and every tiling com- 
bustible in it had been destroyed. The dhourra, which was just 
ripe, was broken down in every direction, and a dead camel was 
lying among it. I1ie trees alone preserved their verdure and 
their inhabitants, and we observed many flights of partridges 
crossing over from the mountains opposite. 

A low bank projected into the water about two hundred yards 
lit'fore our boat ; returning to breakfast, 1 observed a number of 
soldiers collected on the bank, and w’^ent that way to see w^hat had 
brought them together. They had already left the spot when 1 
arrived, and found tliere a dead body, just washed to shore, but 
still in the water. Its back was upw’^ards, the head a little 
deeper, yet still partly out of w’^aler, and “ heaving w ith the 
heaving billow though, as the face was downwards, and thi‘ 
motion rather sideways, in the direction of the waves that occ;m- 
sioned it, the reality did not correspond to the idea one is apt 
to form from the poet’s description. The arms were bent at the 
elbow, and advanced exactly as in the act of swimming ; and as 
the motion of the water kept them also moving, the corjise had 
tlie yap}>earance of a person always swimming and never ad- 
vancing; the neck was green, and tiie head and body much 
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swelled j«id almost white, appearmg as if they had been covered 
with a black skin, which in moat parts had been washed off; no 
hair was left on the head, the legs were under water, and the 
sheath of the small ‘knife worn on the left arm still remained 
there, though the soldiers had taken out the knife ; the usual 
rope was round the waist. The men whom I had met had com<* 
with the intention of burying the body ; but finding that he was 
an enemy (for even in that state they pretended to be able to 
distinguish him from the Arabs in the Pasha’s services), they left 
him to his fate ; his fate was hot doubtfhl, for the hawks and the 
vultures were already wheeling about at no great distance. We 
returned to the boat, and sent our servants with instruments to 
drag him on shore, and dig a grave in the sand, and soon after* 
wards went back ourselves to place liim there. We found him 
(extended on the bank, motionless now, and fated to move no 
more; Ideless and not to lie re-animated, and beyond the power 
of imagination ; he was become an object merely of horror, which 
hut for one ieeling and one reflection, would have been disgust : 
the nose and lips had been worn away by the friction of the 
' water, the upper jaw was driven in much within the under, ajid 
exposure to the sun had almost instantly changed tlie colour of 
the whole body to a deep red. The legs were thin, and not 
swelled like the rest of the body; the right milch bent at the 
knee, and the left stretched out ; there was no visible wound ; 
he had been killed by a ball, or more probably drowned in an 
attempt to swim across the river.^ We were proceeding to lay 
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him in the hole already dug for liim, when the soldiers interfered, 
and some words being exchanged, they pleaded, “that their 
allegiance to the SttMan obliged them to loive aU enemies 
unburied, and swore they would do the same, were the corpse 
lying before them that of Mahommed Ah himself” We 
desist, and return to the boat, determined to execute our inten- 
tion after dark ; the vultures soon discover, and approach, and 
hover about, and alight near him ; and T observed one, the hun- 
griest or boldest among them, who walked round and then quite 
(‘lose to the unprotected corpse, but seemed restrained by some* 
sort of fear from touching it ; and continued for two or three 
hours, apparently desiring and hesitating, without daring to com- 
mence its unholy feast ; the dogs, who were living almost wild 
among the dliourra, also came near, but shewed the same un- 
willingness to begin a revel on what had so lately l)een man. 
May it be, that the human figure, even thus deformed and fallen 
from its glory, continued to inspire these animals with a part at 
least of the resj)ect thc'y had felt for it when upright and 
breathing? or is there a superstition or a religion*, commcm in 
some degree to all the brutes of creation, which awes their 
approach to the image of their Creator, however degraded and 
corrupted ? Towards dusk a vulture alighted on the body ; he 
was quickly di^laced by a rifle-shot, and soon afterwards a boat 

* There are stories of the wildest animals having been awed by the steady regard 
of man — their attack, perhaps, is only to be feared when they are infuriated by 
hunger, or confinement, or provocation. 
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pass^ with a Cadi or Judge (a Turk) on board. He orders two 
men to bury the corpse. They answer, “ It is an enemy.”— 
“ And does the Koran teach you not to bury an enemy ? for the 
future read the Koran before you pray : go and bury the body !” 
and the order was olieyed. 

There was another village, about a mile higher up, still larger 
than this, and in the same state of desolation ; some mats and 
bedsteads were found there, and a number of quotations froiri 
the Koran on wood and tile, and two inscriptions^ both well 
written on paper, left over the doors, and purjmrting ‘ that the 
inb^itants had been driven away by force, by unholy })eople. 
and not under the protection of Cod.’ 

This depopulation of huts and cottages, that marks the 
course of war through a poor country, presents a spectacle 
]»erhaps more deeply afflicting than the destruction of cities or 
of palaces. Simplicity of houses and manufactures is connected 
in our ideas with simplicity of manners, with, ignorance and 
with innocence : such a people may have much to move bene- 
volence or even pity, but can possess nothing to excite envy or 
rapacity ; the thirst of plunder lieeomes almost an excuse for 
hostile depredation, when compared with the fury of that 
invader against whom poverty is no protection. 

^ Yesterday evening w^e contrived iii two hours to 

perform the lulxiur of cros-sing the river, after a for- 
tunate rencontre with some peasants, who were returning with 
their oxen into Bongola. The oxen were killed, and. in entire 
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dearth of other provisions, immediately eaten ; the Ufe of the 
men was spared, and they proceeded, upon the whole well 
satisfied with their adventure. 

The country on this (the right) bank was as deserted as on 
the other, excq)t that in a village near, there remained one old 
woman, who had refused to leave her cottage with the rest, 
and stayed to i)erish with it ; she rejects offers of sustenanc*e, 
and talks fightly of death. I'he women seem generally to have 
shared the courage of their husbands and fathers. “ Are you 
not afraid of the soldiers ?” said our servants to some of those 
confined at tiie island below : “ AVhy should we fear the sol- 
diers ?” answered one of them ; “ Can they do more than kill 
us ?” A quantity of phiited hair was found in one of the 
eottoges, cut off, no doubt, by some widow, on hearing the 
death of her husband, before she fled. 

^Ve observed some of the sailors, who happened to have lost or 
worn out the very simple vestment wliich is considered necessary 
in this country, supply its place by a cincture of acacia leaves 
attached to the Cord worn round the waist : a very primitive* 
covering, though less effectual than the original fig-leaf. 

* Harilly less simple, though more singular, means were employed for the Rame 
{)urpose by the ancient inhahitants of these countries. See Diodof. Sic., lib. iii. 
sect. 7. : Tjvss rpo^armv raj oupag airoxoTTTovrss ex riSv oiriQsv xaXwir- 

roiKTi 8/a TouTtov ra xd$aTSf> aiSm raurijv Tpo^aXoftevot ‘ evtot 8s 

ratg mp(tig raiv xrtjym ' 6«r< 8* ol rl ftsVav 

xa'KvvTm^i, ex rmv rpi'xtoy tXIxovtsj, Which is confirmed by Strabo, lib. 16 , 
in his accovint of the manners of the Ethiopians 
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A sokiiei* brought iu a cpl^t^ mid-goose, wliicli he had just 
shot with liall, and presented it to us : it had the breast grey^ 
the belly white, the tail blaek, the bank a speckled brown, and 
Ute head and upper part of the neck a deep brown, and was 
larger by a third tliaii any one I ever saw in any.comitry. The 
side of M‘. Dager and the stony ground near it abounds with 
partridges, whicli come down in coveys of forty or fifty together 
to the river to drink ; they fly liigh with much thattering and 
noise, and are very difficult to approach. 

In the course of the day, some of our party made an excur- 
sion to the mountains, and found .there a village full ol* old 
women and children ; their, attention was excited by the cries 
of one of the latter from among the dhourra ; they went to the 
spot, and succeeded in rescuing a little girl of ten or eleven 
years old from the violence of four men, the most active of 
whom w'as our friend, the donor of the wild goose. They ask a 
little boy after his father : “ He is dead.” He utteretl the words 
mechanically, as if liardly knowing their meaning. A child 
comes to them, pleading her extreme youth, and claims to l)e 
spared and protcjcted. How far such claihis were allowed by 
the other Christians in the army, appears from an anecdote we 
heard to-day. There was a little l)oy, who had a very young 
colt, all that he inherited at the death of his father, and which 
even the soldiers had left him : Demetrio, the Greek already 
i|ientioned, passc;d soon afterwards, on his return from the 
camp, whither he had bt^en carrying the news of Gentile’s d^ath : 
to complete his triumph over humanity, be seized the colt, beat 
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its little owner, and returned to his master glorying in his 
victory and his spoil. 

His master was the Signor Protomedico, who having also come 
to the rear on account of the same event, paid us a visit in the 

Ah 

evening. His object was (evidently to become acquainted with 
our wishes and intentions ; and this, hke all greatly cunning men, 
he endeavoured to attain indirectly. It is most amusing to 
observe how much time and ingenuity are often employed by the 
tortuous mind of a Greek to arrive at a conclusion, which an 
answer to a sim))le question would give him much more surely : 
what a complicated machine he erects to fathom a rivulet ; and 
how^ vain he is, if he succeed ! However, he was extremely 
civil, made us some very trifling, though acceptable, presents, 
and piomised to send down honses for us from the army ; his 
manners are extremely smooth, and his beha\iour, and even 
appeafante, upon the whole, prepossessing. 

The Persian found one of the Sheygy'a shields, and 
Dec. n. ^ ^ ’ 

sold it to us : it is aljout four feet long and one foot 
and a half broad, of hipimpotamus’s skin; it was completely 
hac;ked with sabi*e-cuts, ai»d a ball had passed through the middle. 
An immense crowdile, apparently fifty or sixty feet in length, lay 
ott a bank near the other side all the afternoon ; our rifle would 
not reach so far, and the report did not even disturb him, and, 
there were no means of approaching nearer. We were detained here 
ail daiy by the dilatoriness of some of the other boats, who can^e 
up in the evening, and whose Keisses furnished the Commodore 
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with an hour or two of exercise* We heard the blows of his 
imbboot very distinctly in our boat, though nearly a quarter af 
loSfi to windward of the flag-ship. 

Returning to the boat; after the execution of a cait- 
nibal vulture, we found our part of it occupied by three 
very important Turkish-lodting men, one of whom* saluted us in 
English. They proved to be an Italian and two Americans; 
the former, named Rossi^oli, was a physician on the stafl^ and 
the others were renegades ; the more consequential of the two 
is named Mahommed Effendi— -it is said, that he is of a good 
family"*, and that after deliberately weighing, with aU the advan- 
tages of education, the merits of the two religions, he declared in 
favour of the Mahometan. He then wrote a book, to prove to 
ail the Christian world how well he had decideil, and of which 
he greatly wishes, we were assured, to obtain the publication in 
England. He was now an officer of artillery in the Pasha's 
service ; he is a paW, delicate-looking man, of above thirty, and 
has been suco'ssful in acquiring the grave and calm look of the 
Turks, and the slow motion of the head and roll of the eyes. 
Two other Americans followed his example, and also (to use 


* We al^terward&learat, from oaeof his fellow-countrymen, tlmt he is a native 
of Bostot), son of a merchant, and educated a Protestant. Since then, besides 
ijeing for some time a Jew, he has adopted in succession nearly all the opinions 
^t diride the Cliristian world. He is now an orUtodaox Mahometan ; smd, shonid 
he survive this ^expedition, will, of course, turn Wahabee. lie will, next off^ 
adorations to Vishnou, arid to Fo ; and after making tlie tour of the world and its 
r<^gmi!mr'Vv^fhe<^tentedtodmasi'AUxemt. '' ' 'V; 
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the orthodox expremion) took the tm'ban^’* and they have sin<» 
been heard to express their repentance of an act jjerformed (as 
they say) at his persuasion. Of their ctwaversioh, or rather, 
transformation, (and it seems to have been almost miraculous,) 
I can give no better account than by a literal translation of one 
I received from an eye-witness ; “ One day, at Cairo, I saw pass 
by two Americans, dressed like common sailors (which they 
were) in a blue jacket and trowsers; and then, for eight or ten 
days, I saw no more of them. After that interval, I observe 
them again, dressed in red, with a white turban on, and I say, 
‘ W^hat thing is this ?’ (Che cos’ ^ quest© ?) and I am told, that 
tliey have made Turks of themselves; and since, it seems, they 

have also made gentlemen of themselves.” One of these wiis 

'* *■ 

our third visitor. It is, perhaps, unjust to suspect’ that the 
principal object of their visit was curiosity to know on wliat 
service we were employed by the Pasha ; supposing, as they did 

V 

very naturally, that it was not a voyage of mere pleasure, that 
We w!ere making to such a place, and at such a time. Amiro 
ba4 before met us under the same impressions, except that he 
was led by his own pursuits to suspect us of being* professed 
antiquarians, as the Americans did, no doubt, of being very able 
engineers. Their apparent, and perhaps only, motive for being 
at' some trouble to see us, was highly honourable to their 
humanity. They had, as they fancied, very strong reasons to 
believe that Gentile had been poisoned, and that Demetrio had 
administered the drugs, at the instance of the Frotomedioo, 
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who intended thereby to escape the payinent of eight thousand 
jnastres, which he owed the deeeased. Hiey talked of the 
Protomedico *s general character, and mentioned a similar act, 
which he had notoriously committed at C'airo, by the hand of 
the very black who had so lately been our fellow-traveller ; and, 
in short, were more successful in proving him (capable of such 
crimes, than guilty of this ; for it appears that Gentile’s com- 
plaint (wiiatevef may have been the cause of it) was a dysenteiy’ 
of some wc^eks’ standing, and that there were no marks of 
jmison to be discovered on the body. l'hc*ir conviction, how- 
ever, that such had been his fate, was very strong, and, as it ap- 
peared to us, principally founded on extremely slight, though vc»ry 
singular, grounds. During the last hours of the sick man’s life, 
Demetrio was observed to be particidarly pressing to obtain 
from him his pardon: pardon for what? Now, 1 know not 
whether it be one of the tenets of the Greek (.’hurch, but 1 
have been often assured that it is a general belief* among that 
worthy people:, that the pardon of the dying victim ensures the 
mercy of God to the murderer, who thus whitewashed, without 
fear, and therefore without remorse, buries the corj^se, and goes 
off* with a light heart, to the repetition, perhaps, of so simple an 
act. Demetrio did ultimately obtain this pardon, and was 
observed to be in peculiarly high spirits ever after. Be the fket 
of the murder as it may, their object was to secure the payment 
of the eight thousand piastres to the widow, our owii country- 
woman, and this the British Consul was to effect (as they hoped) 
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by our information. Unwilling to trust our memory on the 
details of a matter of so much imjmrtance, we begged them to 
make a written statement of the whole afiair, wliich w^ pro- 
mised to deliver to the Corisid. Ilossignoli spoke tlie most 
and with the most warmth ; though the others were not with- 
out anxiety alx)ut an act of humanity, in the performance of 
which they had no visible interest whatever. 

Our visitors had walked three hours to find our boat, and, np 
doubt, expected to be regaled with a hearty EngUsh breakfast. 
Now we had long lived, from day to day, on what fortune 
brought us, even the Commodore’s rice having been some time 
finished ; and it happened that morning, that two small bits of 
bread formed our whole stock of provision, one of which thfey 
had devoured at the moment of entering the boat. Two of our 
servants were out foraging. We fairly confessed our situation 
to them ; and after staying about two hours, they took their 
leave. Presently the foragers returned unsuccessful, and the 
remaining morsel of bread furnished us with our temperate repast 
This is mentioned, only Ixjcause we heard, afterwards, that 
Mahomraed Effendi had complained severely of our reception 
of him. Now it is difficult to say what reception a renegade 
has a right to exp<*ct from those whose rtJigion he has deserted. 
We offered Mm neither insult nor reproach ; did he expect 
Cordiality and friendship ? or was it in the presence of tlm 
corpses left to rot on the face of the earth by those whose 



faith he had from convictioa embraced, that he thought tis 
Ukely. to respect liim and his faith ? 

We were, it is true, ahke natives of a distant land, we spphe 
the same^language,and were in the country of a common enemy ; 
but the nature of crimes is not changed by the siin that burns, 
or the deserts that surround you ; nor can any circumstances ol* 
hardship, difficulty, or danger, alter the feeling with wliich you 
approach an iipostate. And yet it must be confessed, that, to 
the disgrace (rf the Christians resident in the East, renegades are, 
in general, much less despised by them than by the Turks them- 
selves*. 

Our servants, in their expedition into the village, found only 
an old woman alive, with her ears off. The Pasha buys 
human ears at fifty piastres a-piece, which leads to a thousand 
unnecessary cruelties, and barbarizes the system of warfare ; but 
enables his highness to collect a large stock of ears, whidi he 
sends down to his father as proofs of lus successes. The shore is 
putrid, and tlie air tainted, by the carcases of oxen, sheep, goats, 
camels, and men. The latter, in particular, are found every fifty 
yards, scattered along the road'and among the com ; some in an 
attempt to reach the Nile, and escape by swimming, have been 
overtaken on the bank, and there killed ; others are found with 

* These men, in the army, are called, ‘^the English,” from ‘the language they 
are supposed to speak ; the name of America is not yet known so faff. I am proud 
to add my belief that there is only one British renegade in Egypt. i ; , ■ 
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their oxen’’^ in the sakies, where they had been labouring together; 
some near the houses they probably inhabited. Those 1 saw 
w'ere generally lying on their back, the legs apart, the knees 
bent, the body and neck much bloated, horribly offensive to the 
smell, and of the colour and stiffness of the earth on which they 
were rotting. Many were so placed as to be hardly distinguishable 
from it, and we often mistook for a lump of mud what was, in 
fact, nothing better. The arms were in different positions, but, 
in general, one was on the breast, and the other often under the 
neck. They were of all ages ; the older ones, and there were 
many i\ith white beards, had something like a grin, of ferocity or 
agony, on their faces ; the younger, among whom was one boy 
of fourteen or fifteen, looked very placid, as if they had parted 
with life more easily. Beyond this I can conceive little variety 
of expression on the countenances of the dead. On the face* 
which the eye has ceased to animate, the grin of indignation, or 
contempt, or even joy, can differ but little from that of anguish ; 

f. 

and the calmness of resignation, or fearlessness, or innocence, or 
despair, will be nearly the same — of those that I saw, the mouths 

* A great niwber of oxen were lying dead all along the water’s edge; either 
because, when left at liberty, they gorged themselves with dhourra, and then drank 
tin they died, or because, terrified by the fire and tumult, they ran into the water, 
and were unable to extricate their feet from the mud. It is not supposed that they 
were killed eidler by the Sheygy'a or the soldiers ; the former had no time even to 
save themselves, and as to the latter, I never heard that the Pasha gave any reward > 
for the ears of an ox. 
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were all open, and of most the dying expression (if ever distin- 
guishable) was now rotted away, as they had been dead seven or 
eight days. They had died all kinds of deaths ; one had been 
hanged, and the chord, a very thin one, was still about his neck, 
and liis eyes skirting from his head ; one had his arm broken, and 
the same, a very fine young man, had a large scar on his face, 
received no doubt in some former war ; the boy had a sabre-cut 
on the neck, and his head was nearly severt?d from his body ; 
some had their dust-coloured cloaks on, some only the covering 

round the waist, and that generally displaced, and others were 

« 

quite naked : the clear red colour of the flesh of those bodies 
that had been most exposed to the sun, clear as if transparent, 
had an effect indescribably horrible. Those whom the birds and 
beasts had begun to devour (who in proportion to the wdiole 
number were very few'), were attacked almost exclusively in the 
wrist and the arm below the elbow, and perhaps the eyes, wliich, 
from that cause, or putrefaction, were gone in almost every 
instance. I saw no body of a woman or child, and am unwilhng 
to believe an assurance we received, that many of both had been 
massacred. In the midst of the contemplation of such a spec- 
tacle, we met a trembling shrivelled old woman, carrying some- 
thing on her head, who told us, as intelligibly as her agitation 
allowed her, that the Pasha had made peace with the Sheygy'a, and 
that multitudes of people were coming down this way. She was 
not maimed or wounded, but such a picture of human deformity 
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as I never saw living. The presence of such a being, moving 
like an evil Spirit among the dead, comjdeted a scene already too 
horrible 

The phiee where we had passed our last two days was nearly 
oj:)j)osrte the end of a small island ; two miles above begins 
another, and continues about two miles more ; a large bank pro- 
iects from the right side towards it, and tin* Nile is in general very 
shallow. Two high green islets succeed, where the river widens 
on one side, and in about five miles we sto])pe(l again opposite 
the end of another island. Both hanks are rich and well culti- 
vated, full of villages, with old castles in the dest‘rt h(iiin(l; one 
near this ])lace the troo])s found (|uite full of dates, whicii by the 
order of the Tasha they burned. A shield of crocodile-skin, hut 
not impenetrable by balk.w'as found to-day, and fell into our 
possession. 

I never saw" the Nile so smooth and beautiful as in this 
country ; it is like a succession of lakes, ornamented by green 
islands, and surrounded by verdure — this may be fancy, and that 
the mind, disgusted by the fury of man, takes refuge in the 
tranquillity of nature ; and is more dis])osed to the admiration of 
inanimate things, as it is shocked by the crimes and the miseries 
of the things that live. 

* Giovanni was sick whenever he went on sliorc, and one of tlie soldiers was 
actually taken so ill, while walking over the field, as to re(iuirc support to return tn 

his boat — ^sm Albanian, too, and ]>robably not unaccustomed to scenes of carnage. 

* 

R 
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^ The island is about two miles find a half long : in a 

*Dec. 13 . ^ 

village opposite to the end of it we found a’ few women 
and children, with their cattle. I’hey were sitting (‘lose together, 
in a cluster, by the side ot' a ruined house, and they Udi us, 
“ they have no fear, its they are under the prok^ction of (iod anti 
the Pasha though their trembling ^ooks were far f rom confii in- 
ing their words. Two of the women were ' oung, and one ex- 
tremely pretty*; some of* the cliildren were beautiful; they really 
were without fear; ^hey were pleased with the dresses and arms 
of the soldiers, and smiled ignorantly on the destroyers of their 
fathers. Little i otice was taken of them ; but while some of the 
soldiers aie attentive to their mothers and sisters, v, e obs(?rve our 
friend the Infidel in the act of* carrying off* a hirgi' shei‘j., of* 
which (to the disgrace of our weak and hungry nature) we after- 
wards accejited a considerable portion. 

Near the end of the island the right bank becomes h^ss f*ertile, 
and the cultivation narrower, which from Mount ])ag(‘r thus far 
has varied fnrm one and a half k) two miles, and not one spot of 
good soil ?ipj>ears to have been neglected. About one mile and a half 
beyond, the sandstone rocks come down to the river, and extend 

* The Sheygy'a (as T have already mentioned) are black — a clear, glossy, jet- 
black, which appeured, to my then unprejudiced eyes, to be the finest colour that 
could be selec’ted lor a human being. They are distinguished in every respect from 
Negroes, by the Itrighltiess of their colour, by tlieir hair, and the regularity of their 
features ; by the mild and dewy lustre of their eyes, and by the softness of their 
touch, in which last respect they yield not to Europeans. 
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i>n(' Imiidrcd and fifty yards: there' arc two rocky hills close hy 
the shore with raiiit'd mud castles on them, and some higluT 
^lony hills behind ; on the lop ot* one of M-hich w^ere some piles 
of stones, like the pi/Kca of the W(‘stniort‘land mountains. The 
cultivation is not interruptetl foi‘ above t^vo hundred yards. In 
an excursion among tin's* • iocks. Air. H anbury found a very large* 
old castle of mixeti sloin* on! mud. of about one hundred yards 
sfjuari' : the walls are tliirty feet thick, and are Hanked by sc'veral 
towers. He also visited ti moo nioderu tortress, said to have 
belonged to Abdek ( itowes: tin* door is icMuarkablv thick and 
strong, tind has two iron bars on outside crossing etich other 
at right ;ngies. Within ^’.as * part oftliat king's distilling appa 
ratus, and sonm ilates in a state of fermentation ; great <piantiti(‘s 
"f \vrilt<’ii papers w(*r(‘ lying all about the rooms. Near one of 
these <‘asiles was found a living man, with a liall in liis jaw, and 
liis ears cut off. 

We were arrtve l about two mih's above tbe island, when some 
dromeda; -s met us, si'Ut down for us by tbe Protomedieo ; aud 
we soon took hwe of tlu* t Vmimodore aud our other friends, and 
mounted. In a <(uarter of an hour we emerc'd Kadjeha, a large 
<aslled town, now utterly deserted liy all its hunia]i inhabitants. 
In two hours mort' we caiiK’ to the rivi'i- again, at a rocky place, 
and wTcrt* the < ultivalion. for a little distanee, is very narrow. 
Here are some* \ cry fine and curiously sha])ed rocks, with valleys 
among them, aud houses in the valleys. Here are no antiquities, 
but all with whom wx? conversed confirmed the accounts w v had 
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so often received, of the men and monsters of stone to l)e seen 
at Djebel el Berkel, the name of the moimlain at whose foot the 
army was encamped. 

We met at intervals a number of families returninji?, by the 
Pasha’s ])ermission, to tlu'ir villa*»:es : a great mixture of animals 
of all ages formed these inteJ (‘sting j)art i(‘s, on their way to I)ury 
the corpses of their friends. I’here were old men suj)])orl(‘d by 
their daughters, and close by them four or five children, stark- 
naked, mounted on an ass ; others were riding on cows, 'riiere 
was as great a variety in their countenances ; some looked care- 
less and happy, as if satisfied with the knowledge that they were 
returning in safety to their honufs, and ignorant of’ the desolation 
that awaited them there; others had the aj)})earance of extreme 
miserv, as if they were ashamed to liaA c survived the massacre ol’ 
their friends, and the devastation of their country. Vniong the 
latter, at a little distance from her t)arty, 1 observed a young 
woman, in wdiose countenance, besides great beauty, there was 
something so })eeuliarly expressive, that 1 desired my servant to 
salute and addrcs.s her : he asked hei* wiiere she was going. There 
was a natural dignity and j)ride in her manner, too deep either 
to be cx)unterfeited or described, as she answered, “ I am going to 
inhabit the house of the Pasha.” She spoke with hesitation, as, 
if she w'ould willingly have expressed herself otherwise, but the 
house of her ancestors she dared not call that, which was in the j)os- 
session of an enemy — the house of h(‘r husband she would gladly 
have said, but he was dead. She passed on and joined her party. 
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111 one hour more wc came at last to the city of Malek 
Chowes, Merawe ; it is similarly built, but much larger, than 
Kiidjeha. It was now nearly dark, and in passing through its 
long and gloomy streets, between the thick mud-walls, we wert* 
assaidted by multitudes of half-starved dogs, whose howling in the 
absence of all other sound, and whose adherence to the habita- 
tions which their masters had deserted, increased the dreariness, 
if not the solitude, of the place. Our guides here desire us to 
kee}> close together, and we advance for nearly an hour towards 
Djebel (;1 lierkel, whose outlines are visible in the moonlight. 
At such an hour as this, and under such (ircumstances, we w^ould 
willingly have made our first visit to the Sacred Hock, which we 
had long hojied was to be the reward, and jierhaps the termina- 
tion, ol’ our labours. We ap]jroached near enough to see some of 
its fragments and jirojections, which by the uncertain light we 
mistook for columns and colossi ; but all nearer examination was 
j)revented by our guides, who obliged us to avoid the mountain, 
as well as the trees by tlu; river side ; as two soldiers had been 
murdered two nights ago by some of the natives, concealed 
there for purposes of plunder or revenge, and who might still 
be hid among the caverns of the rock. We therefore steered a 
middle (course, and soon after heard the cannon from the camp, 
which we entered by the quarter of the Ababde, in five hours 
and a quarter from our leaving the boat. The distance is 
about sixteen miles in a N.N.E. direction. 

We found the land universally rich and well cultivated, and 
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nowhere more so than near the camp, where the water from the 
sakies ivS frequently distributed by four (channels, side by side, gene- 
rally elevated by woodwork or stones, as neatly put together as 
in Egypt. 

The Frotomedico had preparcnl a tolerable mud cottage lor us. 
and incense to perfume it, while supper was preparing ; he re- 
ceived us with politeness, and assured us that the l^isha was anxious 
to sec‘ us. We were sorry, howt'ver. to learn that Abdin Casheff 
to whom we intendcxi to have paid our first respects, was en- 
ciimped on the other side ol’ the river, a lew miles in the rear of 
the Pasha. 

An incident had just happent*d strongly characteristic? of un- 
civilized warfare, tin? course of which is usually marked by a mix- 
ture of the extremes of generosity and barbarity. The remains 
of the Sheygy a, still strong in cavaby , were stationed about a 
day’s march higher up the river than the Pasha ; and this morn- 
ing the son of Mak'k Chowes arriv(*d at the camp with an escort 
of a hundred men, and a present of five horses, craving his high- 
ness’s permission to remain there till .such time as he should be 
cured by the ))hysi(ians of a wound which he received in the late 
battles. The Pasha promised him all possible attention, and 
desired the escort to assure his father, that, when restored to 
health, he should be sent back to fight again. The young prince 
was a short stout lad of about sixteen, in apjMjarance and dress 
like his father’s meanest subjects, and only to be distinguished from 
them by some ornaments on the hilt of his sword. Ilis wound w^as 
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in the foot, and not severe ; but the Sheygy'a have no method of 
curing gun-shot wounds. One or two bodies were found of men 
who had forced tow or rag into them, to prevent bleeding to 
tleath ; the blood had found its w'ay out at the mouth and nose, 
and even at the lyes, and thus had they only changed the manner 
of their death, and taken pains to procure one more painful, and 
not less certain. 

Happening to go out late at night, to breathe a little fresh 
air in the court before the door, 1 heard, to my unspeakable 
surprise, some people in a neighlmuring hut singing and playing 

God save the King !” In the heart of /Ifrica, in the centre 
of* a Mahometan army, surrounded by 'furks and Greeks, and 
slaves and renegades, to hear the song of my country ; and thus, 
and so suddenly, to be reminded of tlie land which contains 
all that is most dear to myself all that is most noble in the 
world — I coidd only lean and listen by the soft moonhght, till 
the rude minstrelsey was finishcHl, and then retire, with the 
consolation tliat to-day at least had not been lost to happiness. 

^ The Pasha being on the other side of the river, and 

the Deftar ]3ar commanding on this, it was necessary 
(as the doctor assured us) ■= to begin by jiaying a visit to him. 
He went himself to present us and interjiret for us. The 
Deftar Dar is a jiroud-looking and rather handsome 'young 
Turk, and we found him sitting in a small tent, much crowded, 
notwithstanding the heat of the day. He received us in- 
differently enough, and without paying us any attention began 
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a conversation with the doctor in Turkish, which it was easy 
tp discover was of no very friendly nature ; and though no 
indecent anger was shewn, it soon became a very warm dispute. 
Ignorant of the language, we were much interested in observing 
the countenances of the disputants ; and never was there a finer 
(‘ontrast than that formed by the cliaiigeahle, flexible, moving 
features and small cunning t‘yes of thc^ Greek, with the gravity 
and composure? and dignity of the Turk, whose natural violence of 
temper was oidy betrayed by his eye ; you saw, in this (iontrast, 
the characters of the master and the slave. We afterwards learnt 
that the quarrel was about the very camels which had brought 
us to the camp. The Greeks had told us a boasting story, that 
on their return to the c;amp, the niglit after the Protomedico's 
visit to us, they had fallen in with a large j>arty of natives 
among the corn-fields, loading their camels with dhoiirra, to bc' 
carried to the enemy ; that they had charged and routed them, 
and taken six camf‘ls and three or fouf men ; that they had 
presented the sj)oils to the ]*asha, and his Highness had released 
the* men, and given the (;amels to the warriors who had so 
gallantly taken them. 'Phis very morning, while standing near 
our quarters, I was salutecl by an.uj)right, grey-bearded old 
native, who, in a respectful, but detemiined, manner, seemed to 
be making some request to me. I was going to call for an inter- 
preter, when Demetrip appeared with a large stick in his hand, 
severely beat the old man, and turned him out of the court-yard. 
The noble Arab bore this chastisement haughtily, and with the 
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air of a person more accustomed to command than to obey. It 
proved that lie was the owner of the camels, and that he then 
went to the Deftar Doi*, to reclaim them, which led, first to the 
dispute between liim and the doctor, and afterwards to tlu^ 
restitution of the camels (whose seizure was proved to have 
been an indefensible act of robbery), to the honour of Turkish 
justice. 

As we were not more couiTeously treated by the Head- 
Treasurer, aflc'r the dispute', than we had been before it, we 
soon took our lea\ e. He is said to be a man of no famil}-, and 
little estimation at ('airo, and to have been raised by some 
fortunate! cin.'umstances to the high situation that he holds here. 

^Vc spent the; iK'xt three or tour hours more pleasantly, in ji 
visit to Djehel el Ikake*!, returne'el to an early elinner, and ^ set 
off* to se!e the Pasha in the* evt'iiing. A very small ewintry boat, 
containing nineteen passe'iigers, eonve'yeel us to the island eippo- 
site, which is chietly a long bank nameel Nain, anel hen(!C we 
vrere transferred to the other side in the Pasha^s own cangee, 
which was obliged, in the want of all lighter craft, to ae't as 
a ferry-boat. After waiting a sheirt time in a small tent near, 
that served for an antechamber to the place of audience, we 
were admitted to his Highness. We were presented by the 
Protomedico, who acted as interjireter, standing all the time. 
The Pasha made us sit on the same sohi with himself, and 
began by desiring us to put ourselves at oiu* ease and arrange 
ourselves in the European manner. 
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.The conversation commenced, of course, with compliments 
to the Pasha on his victories, his humanity, and his courage, 
and this subject gradually led to a comparison of European with 
Turkish warfare ; the numbers generally engaged in the former 
rather confounded»him, and it would liave been difficult to per- 
suade him that his own battles were at all comparable to those 
of Napoleon. He asked some sensible (jiu^stions, and had an 
evident desire to be w^ell iufonned on European poHtics ; and 
tliis he will find extremely difficult, as he can scarcely ]>ropose 
any question to which he will receive the same answer from the 
natives of different kingdomk 

lie had l>een assured by the Americans, that if lluonaparte 
could effect his escape to their country, he would have little 
difficulty in regaining all his })ow er ; and by some other jxa’son 

4) 

(probably an Austrian), that all the subjects of all European 
governments were jxrfectly free. He in(|uired about Afi Pasha 
of Albania, whose success against the Porte he evidently de- 
sired, and expressed surprise that tlu? English did not assist him. 
A reported war between the Swedes and Algerines also inte- 
rested him ; he was acquainted with the position of Sweden, 
and tolerably well master of the geography of Europe. But 
the subject on which he entered most warmly was the military 
force and power of Russia (a subject afterwards introduced to 
us by Alxlin Casheff also), and he asked us why the Congress 
had allowed it to be so materially increased ? We had not an- 
swered this question, when his private secretary desired an 
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audience, and so we. look our leave. We were with him above 
two hours, and but for this interruption, sliould probably have 
remained much longer, as he secerned r>ot at all tired of the 
conversation, which he had sup])orted with great readiness and 
interest. His manner is much against him, and by a defect in 
the roof of his mouth, his artitnilation is extremely impeded, and 
his language be(;onies a succession of discordant sounds, the 
singular effect of which, on a person not understanding them, 
is much incrciased by tht* rapidity of his utterance. He wears 
no turban, and only a red cap turned up with yellow^ with a 
gold cord round it — a deviation from "I’urkish fashions, which 
by no means increases the dignity of his jippearance. 

^ Wv set off* early to visit Abdin Casheff) and being 

Dec. lA. * . ” 

assured that we could <*ross the river opposite to his 

encampment, we went down on dromedaries on this side. The 
doctor sent to guide us, as h(‘ had ])romised, a faithful servant of 
his own; and our surprise? may be conceived, when, in the 
j)erson of this confidential attendant, we recognised our formc^r 
fellow-traveller, the black slave, whom we had so Justly dis- 
missed from our society, and left running towards the Desert 
with a boat's crew after him. It appears that he had outrun 
his pursuers, and afterwards obtained a passage in one of the 
boats in the same fleet with ourselves ; he was long ignorant 
that we were so near him, till it happened, one meagre 
day, that the dog Anubis, making a tour in quest of food, 
boarded his boat, and was instantly recognised by him. He 
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left the fleet the same evening, and going forward on foot, 
reached the camp three days before us. lie implores our par- 
don, or at least our silence, and kisses Giovanni's hand in proof 
of formvencss for the chastiscincnt he had reeeiwd from it ; and 
as he had already suflered much for an oflenet^ by which he 
gained nothing, we made a merit of not telling his master of an 
act, which would not have low^ered him in his opinion. 

The })lace of Abdin’s encampment w^as called Sannab ; and on 
arriving opposite to it, we found that there were two or three 
islands in the river, that almost intercepted the view of tht? 

•i 

other side, and prevented all easy communication. ex- 

pended much powder in useless signals to th(^ boats opposite, 
and after ])assing a couple of hours in waiting for an answer to 
them, we returned by way of Djebel el llerkel. Mahommed (the 
name of the black) was extremely useful to us, having passed 
all his youth in Dar Sheygy'a, as the slave of Malek Chowes, 
and being in consecjuence well ac(|uainted with the country. 
He was naturally a very active and intelligent fellow ; violent in 
temper, insolent to his inferiors, daring and desperate, and capable, 
and probably guilty, of every crime these qualities had recom- 
mended him to the Protx)medico, in whose service he had been 
engjiged for some time, though now no longer his slave. He was 
accused of having once administered poison for his master at 
C’airo, and the story becoming notorious, the Turkish judges 

* This ftgrees with Burckhardt’s account of the general character of Darfour 
slaves. 
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endeavoured to discover the truth by force of clubs ; the black 
received a thousand blows of the nabboot*', without confessing 
his crime or In^traying his master, or convincing any Ijody that h(? 
was innocent. He was not of less use here than at Cairo, though 
perhaps rather more creditably employed; as he knew the 
country, ami the secret hoards of the inhabitants, he was 
mounted on a light dromedary, handsomely dressed f, and sent 
out, day and night, into the villages, to bring in slaves (for the 
Shcygy'a had many), or any other kind of plunder. 

He gave to-day a remarkable proof that he could exert his 
ca})abilities, if necessary, in a good cause. ‘ When we were near 
Djebel el llerkel, it was disetwered that an attaghan belonging 
to IVfr. Hanbury had been lost during our return. AVe had 

* At Assouan, on our way down to Cairo, Mr. Hanbury, in going to pay a visit 
to Ac.hniet Pasha, found a crowd collHclcd before the tent. A soldier was pre- 
.sently thrown on the ground, lield hy th(; head and I'cet, and beaten by two men, 
one on each aide, witli the nahboot. The executioners exerted all their force, and 
had the appearance of men threshing corn or sledging iron. For about a hundred 
and fifty blows, the mail cried, Aiitaun, Amaitti, and repeated tlie names of Ismael, 
Ibrahim, and Mahommed Ali; his supplications became gradually more faint, and 
then ceased altogether: not so the labours of the Janissaries, who, relieving each 
other, to the number of nine, continued to administer above one thousand blows, 
during the last seven or eight hundred of which they xvere bcating-an apparent corpse. 
The body w’as then taken away, and succeeded by another, who was similarly treated. 
The Pasha, a very young man, apparently under twenty, sal looking on with perfect 
calmness, smoking a pipe and smelling a lenioj|. The oftence was desertion; and 
both the sufferers w'ere Shereefs, or Descendants of the Prophet. 

t The Protomedico is not slow in rewarding the services of his creatures. Soon 
after (ientile’s death, Demetrio was admitted (we were told) to the honour of his 
table — for what service, was qidy suspected. 
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be^ nearly all the time on the high road, and had met with 
many and large parties of Sheygy a returning to their homes, 
who would of course find the weapon, and naturally consider 
every thing hostile as fair spoil, and who*, even so near to the 
camp, were much more lilcely to defend than to betray each 
other. So we considered its recovery quite hopeless. The 
black volunteered on the service, and returned in pursuit of it. 
Tliis was in the morning; and, very late at night, nothing mon^ 
had been seen of him ; his master expressed little anxi(‘ty about 
him, and contented himself with assuring us that he would not' 
return without it ; and, in fact, the next morning he did return 
with it, having passed a day aild a night alone in the midst of 
an exasperatc^d multitude, detecting the theft of one of them. 

The geographical information that we were enabled to (collect 
about this country, was derived partly from this man, and 
partly from such of the natives as we had opportunities of 
questioning. The kingdom of Malek Zobeyr extends from 
Djebel Dager to Zoom, and contains Wady Baheet, Machfoor, 
Hannech (the capital), Mag4sh (the name of the wady and 
town), and Zoom. Then comes the district of Mek Medineh, 
which contains Choorro, Dette, where the large castle is, and 
Kadjeba, the capital The next place is Toraiff, the first town 
of Malek Chowes, King of M6rawe, which extends as fai’ as 

* An instance of this will he given in its place. 

t All the towns here mentioned are on the right bank ; but the limits of the 
dilFerent districts, on the other bank, are always opposite to those, on this. 
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K^asiijger the other wav ; the chief towns in it are Toraii^ Wallad 
(rrait. Babazzeit, Merawe, W'allad Ali, Assoon, Shibbah (the 
residence of the magicians), Berkel, Kereen (where was our en- 
campment), Gerfel Hamdow, and Kasinger*. After this comes 
the kingdom of Malek Hamet Wallad Asia, called, like its 
caj)ital, Amri ; it is a rocky distri(;t, and extends three days to 
the frontiers of Berber. Its chief towns are Zowerci, Amri, and 
Doura el (ioozar. There is a cataract near Zowera, and above 
tlie catarju't is the little island of Doulga, « where the build- 
ings (as a Sheygya told me) reach to heaven.” We were 
afterwards informed that it is quite surrounded by these build- 
ings, and itself j)erforated like the Grotfo of Pausilipo at 
Naples. From all accounts, I should suspect that these 
buildings are rather fortifications than temples, and that this is 
the island where* the king, of D^higola, Samamoum, took refuge, 
in 688, A.1J., against the troops of the Sultan of Egypt, whose 
five hundred boats were prevented from pursuing him by the 

it 

rocks, the first that exist above l)6ngola. Now" fifteen days, 
the distance of those rocks from the city, is not, as we dis- 
covered by sad experience, too long* an allowance of time for a 
Turkish fleet to perform even so short a voyage. This country 
appears, then, at that time, to have formed part of the territory 
of the Nouba king, because, when obliged to fly three days- 
farther, he is then said to have got beyond his own kingdom, 

* Can thi» be the Karsendjou, or Kassendjer, mentioned by Burckhardt, 
(Aj)p. III.) as liaving been visited by Ibn Batouta? 
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aia4 l<oo is 4be . present extrranity c£ > Dar SJieygy'a. This 
se^m to prove that these Arabs < have: got possession of 
theh country since tliat period, as it is not probaHe thiit they 
were evei* subjects, and the most faitliful ones, too, of a Nouba 
and Christian* king. We heard, indeed, once of a tradition, tliat 
the Sheygy'a had taken this country from its inhabitants about 
six hundi'ed years ago, and that their origin was from Mecca ; 
hut we never after either had tliis account confumed, or received 
any similar one, and never had an opportunity of questioning 
any learned inhabitant. , 

The army was by no means healthy ; and, though cases of 
ophthalmia were of late become rare, and some of very long 
standing had, as we were assured, gone off* without remedies 
since the arrival of the troops in the dry air of Ddiigola, there , 
were yet many sick of dysenteries and intermittent fevers. Now 
the largest medicine bottle was filled with butter ; there Was a 
deficiency of bandages for the wounds, of the commonest medi- 
cines, and of scales to weigh out the little that there was ; they 
had no ipecacuanha, and their bark was so deficient in quantity, or 
in quality, that the Protomedico condescended j>ersonally to ask 
Mr. Hanbury for a little of his C/tiria famosat though we had 
scarcely enough left between us to cure one tertian, should, any 
of the i)arty be unhappily so visited. On our expressing some 
astonishment at this utter deficiency of necessaries, he whispered 

that he had a small reserve of all of them, “ per i graudj?” It is 

■!» 

*' * See Burckhardt, Appendix III. ' ** 
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right to .add a fact, of which we were repeatedly assured, that, 
previous to the departure of the expedition from Cairo, he received 
thirty-six thousand piastres for the medical chest, which he im- 
mediately laid out in paying his own debts. ' Besides this, his skill 
in the healing art is extremely doubted ; he had even been heard 
to acknowledge his ignorance of it, and had sometimes employed 
Arab surgeons to attend the sick for him : and it is said that 
GentiJe was the only man on the staff capable of performing an 
oj)eration of any difficulty. It was not likely that the Pasha was 
ignorant of all tliis; but the Greek had dther useful talents, 
which supplied the place of honesty and medical skill ; he had 
sold and devoted himself to the Pasha — “ You beat others when 
you like, and when I like I will beat you,” was the understanding 
^wliich (by his own confession) subsisted between him and his 
master. He therefore acted notoriously as his spy, and agent 
in all underhand affairs ; and in that capacity, for which his impu- 
dence and self-possession eminently qlialified him, he was em- 
ployed, no doubt, to entertain us ; how^ever, as we received our 
own rations, and had our ovm servants, we were free from all 
obligations to him, and lived in hopes that our residence in his 
vicinity, and in apparent dependance on him, would soon be at 
an end. 

Dec 19 -A-mong the antiquities of Djel^el el Berkel, are a num- 
ber of pyramids, which we were curious to penetrate, if 
possible, and examine the interior ; the doctor cxflfered himself as 
a kind of partner in the speculation, as he considered it, and 
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imdeiimk to request the Pasha’s permission. Whetlwer^he 
s^ous hi his intentions^ or wished only to sound us or the Pasha- 
in short, whether he ever delivered our message, or whether the 
answer given was really the Pasha’s, is known only to himsdf : 
the answer was, " that his Highness begs us to defer pur investi- 
gations for ten days or a fortnight, in order not to increase the 
belief, already too prevalent, that the Osmdnlies are idolaters, 
which might influence the Berbers, who are now advancing with 
the intention probably of submitting,” 

We passed a laborious morning in measuring, planning, and 
drawing ; and in this employment were found by Cavaliere, who, 
having come up all the way by water, was but just arrived, and 
was now making his first visit to the antiquities. 

Ugg y The hut in which w^e had passed the last three days,^ 
(Sunday.) which, at first sight, pleased us so much, measured 
fifteen feet by nine, and was about seven feet high, with no light, 
except the little admitted through ^ low door ; the walls were of 
mud, and very thick ; and the flat straw roof was supported in the 
middle by a crooked branch. We had slept always four, 4md last 
night five, in it ; to-day we were to shift our quarters to the other 
side of the river. Some differences, which had ibr some time 
existed between the Pasha and Abdin Cash^, were to be 
reconciled by a visit of the Htterv whkh wouH pethaps 
us an opportunity of paying our re^>ects to him ; these variances 
had their origin in this : Abdin demanded p^imssion to 
return to his government of IMhgola, to which he had been 
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atppoiiitM? ^ Mahommed AH ; this Ismael refused, having him- 
self gi^t heed of his counsel and courage ; the^^ submitted the 
ail^ir t6 Mahommed AH, who decided that Abdin was to advance 
with his son, as long as his services should be required by him ; 
and Abdin, though sufficiently incensed by the decision, wws 
this day to bring up his division to join the main body of the * 
army. " * 

After crossing the river, while they were pitching a tent for 
us, w'c received a visit from the Cavaliere, under a tree, the 
Protomedico being present : angry looks were given by the one, 
and received with the greatest indifference by the other, and 
offended pride was successfully opposed by* perfect unconcern ; 
they had no dispute— but, afterwards, each thought it his 
duty to advise us, privately; to put no confidence in the other. 
Our tent was very , clean and comfortable, and beautifully 
situated by the river-side, among the palms, looking towards 
Djebebel Berkel ; it was also extremely quiet, for the middle of 
a camp. The absence of all music, except the occasional tam- 
bour, and of almost all miHtary parade and exercise, makes a 
Tifrirish encampment a most peaceable residence ; and but for 
the discharge of the mtnming and evening gun, and the song of* 
the Bedouin occasionally riding by, we should rather have 
fandled ourselves in some tranquil place of repose, than in the 
im^t ^ a most merciless war. 

The quickest express to the array, from Cairo, came 
in s^teesi days, an a letter, running thus:— 
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My fidn isend you yotur dhate of tibe poars, wMch afe fast 
ripef yout liroifeer and myself have found oufis v^y goOdi*^* 
M^hdmmed Ali.” The pears came with the letter, and are fsaid 
hot to have suffered in the journey. De^tohes of great in^ 
ifoitahce are intrusted to great men, and therefore seldom arrive 
Under twenty*six or twenty-eight days ; of the rate at which 
necessary supplies and* reinforcements advance, we had our- 
selves some experience. 

We received a visit from the Americans, no otherwise inte- 
resting than that, the Smymiote being j^resent, we saw natives 
oi Europe, Asia, and America, assembled under our tent among 
the palm-trees of Africa. 

A common soldier soon afterwards entered, with little cere- 
mony, and seated himself by us; and when we inquired the 
object of his visit, he professed it to be mere curiosity to learn 
what trade we were come to exercise ; our answer did not 
satisfy him, and he retired incredulous. 

This afternoon we paid our long-desired visit to Abdin 
Casheff. He came to* the door of his tent, and received us, iti 
the j^resence of his Janissaries, with the greatest distinction’; 
he then seated us on his right hand, and questioned us in a 
very friendly manner. He is a very fine man, and perhaps 
about fifty, with some grey hairs in his beard, otherwise of the 
deepest black, a large and very expressive eye, and, fot U T^k, 
unusually quick, and a noble phyriqgnomy. We preisented our 
letters to him, which he opened and looked at, as usual, just 
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long lo cofl'idiicfe ^ unaiispectmg obsterver, that he could 

read them, if lii» indolence or ' hb dignity would allow him ; he 
then handed them his secretary. Npwi one of these letters 
was to obtain Us money, of which we were in immediate want, 
being reduced to our last dollar ; and on this account, as well as 
some others, we did not viish the doctor to be present at the 
interview; we had previously told him, that we had private 
business with Abdin Cashef^ to whom he was intending other- 
wise to have himself presented us, aiid he accordingly promised 
not to interrupt us. The promise made by the Protomedico 
was inconsistent with the duties of his second profeiSsion, 
and as Protospione he broke it. Just as the secretary was 
beginiiing to reatl, he presents himself, with an unblushing 
countenance, and seating himself with perfect and satis- 
faction, proceeds to converse with Abdin on indifferent subjects. 
I. never, saw a Greek, quick and ingenious as they generally 
are, whose talents were not far exceeded by his impudence; 
tli^y have all the vices, and not any of the virtues, of the Turks ; 
they hate and insult the Franks, who come among them with 
feelings only of friendship ; tliey axe situated at. the extremity 
of dvUi;^tion, and are the dregs of Christianity*. 

^ • This passage, like the greater part of the book, was written on the spot, and • 
vindeir the fimnediate inSnenoe <it the feeling by which it was dictated. For 
j^ayiin^puh^ihed itat suoha tnofnent, I maybe subject to a variety of observa- 
tions, of which one only will affect me — that the remark is trite, and tlie fact 
Bdfoiihttli. ‘ I eid;ered the Land 6f Mrttiadejs and Leottidas with an i^nthasiasm that 
tp be s|)^eji|t|y by the degeneracy of ita^present possessors. 1 entered 
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: , My Jfrienii, being a good, smoker, horn this uitraaion 

i^ppre twinqwilHty tliaa -myself. I also appealed to my pipe 
Ibr philosophy, but found that from neglept it was already 
OKtiuguished. My only consolation was, to obsen^e an unusual 
degree of meanness in the countenance of the Greek, proving 
that he felt how contemptible was the cdfice - which he knew 
himseli* to be now dischar^ng ; and this was one feeling mcne 
than I supposed liim capable of. 

Abdin said many civil aftd complimentary things to ourselves 
and our nation, and promised us every assistance ; but as he did 
not bfler us a tent in his own encampment, we returned with 
reluctance to our quarters near the Temple of Msculapitis. 

I had a long conversation this evening with an intelligent 

native. Th^ is a city in the Desert, called, The Garden of 

Gazelles,” just so distant fipom here, that “ if a man drink be- 

« 

fore he leave the Nile, he arrives there when he wants, to drink 

the land of the Grecians, and 1 found it occupied by Greeks ; and while I lamented 
timt slavery which was the great cause of such universal depravation, I detested 
the people who seemed to repose under it so patienUy. But when retumiag 
through the seas of Greece, I found them once more in the hands of their nfitural 
lords — ^wheri I saw a flag waving there, on which the cross is erected on the 
crescent, and the letters, h tan h eiii tan are shining in gold — a flag that no 
Infidel will ever haul down — the reminiscences of ancient days, mi];:ed wil^i the 
» dreams of the future, were revived with an ardour to which it would have been 
impious not to have yielded. Who shall examine the private , character of com* 
batsmts engaged in the catise of religion and of liberty? Are theyjmpemiitious, 
ignorant, treacherous, cruel, faithless, avaricious ? They were slaves-^they^Aaue 
made the first great step towards regeneration } and whoever is not an meihy to 
the amelioration of the human race, muat join in the general prayer for their 
success. 
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our previous tirforUiiition of a chain of 
m^toiitains beginning just below Korti, ^rou^ which there is 
a pass of three days towards Shendy, (which place he pointed 
to ns S.S.E. from here,) ; at the end of this chain are some small 
OKcavated temples, or grottoes, with figures and pillans; from 
this place there are two days more to Shendy. The mountains 
are inhabited by the Hassanaye Arabs, who are not under, the 
Sheygy a, and even made an attempt lately to get possession of 
the left bank of the Nile*, and some of the islands. Malek 
Chowes repulsed them, but coiild not pursue them into their 
country ; they are said to be rich in fiocks, camels, and horses. 
The place of the antiquities is called, by distinction, El Djebel, 
orEjebaiL 

„ Besides the antiquities at the foot of Djehel el 

Berkel, there is another body of pyilmids, a few miles 
higher up thfe river, called El BeMl, or « The Fabric.” We 
devoted to-day to the examination of them; We were well 
mpunted, and an escort of ten men was offered to us, which we 
declined,^ (not, I beliete, very prudently,) that we might be 
more thoroughly at liberty to follow our own plans. We 

* The same disputes for the banks and islands of the Nile took place between 
the natives of the country on either side, among the old Ethiopians. See Strabo, 
lib. xvii. p. 822 . ; Hujui^aivsi Slli too NsjXoo rigv fi.ev Suarjtttxijv Swrix’^v) 

k^ovrmv A<^oa>v, Ttjy 8^ ripay AidioVoiii', fiipos eturwv 
etyui rwy yiqctoy aod rijf TwrapSug, ef eXauifo/tsMoy t&v SrSpam xa\ 
xoipet ^pwvrpfy ^pivrrwi ycvu/Uvojf, 
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retimifiid towards evening, and found that the doctor had not 
been idle in our absence. 

The Signor Eossignoli above-mentioned, and an apothecary 
named Paolo, came down this morning to the boat, tlie present 
residence of that skilful man, entered it boldly, and then most 
abruptly and directly accused him of having poisoned Gentile : 
he employed few words in anger or justification, but shortly 
directed his myrmidons to beat these intruders. Eossignoli 
escaped on shore, but Paolo, not so fortunate, underwent severe 
discipline at the hands of Demetrio; there was afterwards a 
struggle with Eossignoli for his sword, in which his hand was 
understood to have been severely bitten ; one thing is certain, 
that, on the doctor’s approaching him, Eossignoli drew that 
sword, and but for the speedy retreat of the other, would have 
most effectuaDy aVenged his friend; though we were assured, 
that it was by an involuntary motion of liis hand that he did so, 
and more in fear than in anger ; for Eossignoli is a man (as he 
was characterized to us by one of his countrymen,) “ who, if an 
infant were to raise a straw against hhn, would run* away for 
three days.” 

The doctor met us on our return, told us the whole story 
with great glee, and excused these Turkish measures by ne.- 
cessity and the want of other redress. Presently appears De- 
metrio, quite insolent from his triumph over two old women, 
and exclaims, with brutal satisfaction, " Di qu^ in avanti tutto 
si col bastone.” The Greek had forgotten, whmi he took the 
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stick in his hand, that it was fir»r liis back that the weapon was 
made, on wliich he no doubt l)ears the marks ol’ it. In fact, 
. Eossi^job and J*aoJo found an interpreter, and went to lay their 
^ievanet^ beibre the l^asha, who, faithful to liis engagement 
with his slave, turned tlieni out of the tent unheard. 


Some r(^aders, 1 fear, will be already wearied with these little 
details of the intrigues of a 'I’urkish camp; they are, however. 


interesting, as tlu‘y serve to ex|)ose the manner in which 
( hristians conduct themselves in a Mahometan camp and among 


Mahometan enemies; where every motive would st'em to invite 
them to union, at l(‘ast, if not to ])robity — that if the latter lx? 
too dilfieult for tliem. they may still aecpiire some little respecA 
by the former. 'I'o this g(>ueral eorru]>tion, faithlessness, and 
venality of those in the service of the 'l urks, may be, perhaps, 
attributed the contempt which, judging from the s])eeimens pre- 
senttxl to them, they havTi imbih(‘d for all (’hristians. I ought, 
perha})s, to ('xc('j)t tlie I'inglish, and there are several reasons for 
that exce])tion : tlu're is fem- of the destroyers of Algiers and 
even gratitude to the liberators of Kgypt ; besides w'hich, 
Englishmen do not appc'ar in the East, like many Italians, and 
even Freru^h, in the i^iurac ter of advcmtuixTS. Ihiglish travellers 
demand res^iect every where ; those of* other nations are more 
anxious about the manner of paying it. I’hc Turks fancy tliat 
we have many qualities in common with themselves — pride, 
generosity, courage; and, above all, they have a very general 
opinion that we are not above half* Cliristians, and therefore 


u 
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approach by so much nearer to the creed of the Faithful, than 
any other Europeans. 

An important addition was made to the medical staff to-day, 
by the arrival of the brother of the Protomedico. He imme- 
diately came to pay us a visit ; he had only one shirt, and that 
so overpeopled, that numerous emigrants from it were observed 
crawling about the tent, even before he had left it: we dis- 
pensed, in consequence, with his future civilities. This man 
was expected to be chosen, by his brother s intrigues, physician 
to Abdin Casheff. The person promoted to succeed jxmr 
Gentile was a Greek named Petrarcha ; he had escaped from 
Cairo, in debt eight thousand piastres to the llussian Consul, 
being a sum of money of which he had robbed a Eussian 
Colonel travelling in Egypt. He was lurking at Esneh, when 
his compatriot passed by with the army, and instantly took him 
into his service : at Assouan, he picked up another Smyrniote, 
who shall be nameless, and who had fled thither for similar 
reasons ; and somewhere else he discovered the inestimable 
Hemetrio, and transformed him instantly, from a tailor, into an 
able medical assistant. His servants are similarly selected; and, 
surrounded by this desperate band, faithful because entirely 
dei)endant on him, he assumes airs of audacity, and was heard 
once to boast, before many Turks, — “ My men are villains, you 
say : now I love villains ; but they are villains for me, and not 
for othens ; and if any one seek my life, and I say to one of my 
villains, * Shoot that man,’ — he shoots liim.” Another advan- 
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tage^ he gamed by adopting tliese outcasts was, that theiy only 
pay was the privilege of plundering under his auspices ; so that 
he was enabled to apply to his own use the stipend allowed for 
them by the Pasha. Such are the “ neceimry dogs” whom the 
Turks are reluctantly compelled by their own ignorance to 
admit into their service. 

In the mean time, the Turks and Sheygy a were in constant 
negotiation. Malek Zobeyr’s nepliew came to the camp to-day, 
and was presented to the Pasha, who gave him a red pelisse 
and a Cashmere shawl, and sent him back highly honoured. 
Thus are the remains of these poor Arabs allured to submission, 
and when they shall lie peaceably dispersed over the country, 
the most powerful and the bravest will be successively disposed 
of*. The doctor assurtis us, that if the Mamelouks ciin ever be 
prevailed upon by any promises to surrender, they are to be 
destroyed tliis time by poison f, whit;h he ])rofcsses to consider 
as the surest and safest way of disposing of an enemy. 


* of the remains of the cavalry of the Sheygy'a vi'as not quite what 

we liad anticipated. We heard it from the mouth of Mahommed Ali himself, 
during a visit we paid him on our return to Cairo. Soon after our departure from 
the camp, it was agreed, that the greater part of them, retaining the horses and 
arms for which they had fought, sliould enter into the service of Ismael Pasha, 
and advance with his army against the southern nations, wlio were also their own 
enemies. They are thus become the allies of their conqueror, and are not yet his 
slaves j and the courage, which merited viatory, hds at least obtained them a 
respite from servitude. 

t T am uncertain whether so horrible a premeditation of treachery, though not 
in itself improbable, ought to be believed on.such authority. 
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We were awaked out of a sound sleep to receive a com* 
inunication, which surprised almost as much as it displeased 
and offended us. The Pasha is determined, for a vanety of 
good reasons, to dismiss us, with great honour, iroiu his cam]), 
and we are to be in readiness to dejiart to-morrow evening. 

A little orphan girl, th(‘ \vh()le of whose dress was a 

Def. “20. ' 

cincture of leathern thongs round the waist, c^anu* by 
mistake into our tent, to he cured of e})ile])tic fils. She had 
eight scars on ea(;h cheek, seven across and one in tlu* middh; 
downwards, made in her infancy, because she was a pretty child, 
as if beauty need he imnrktKl in order to ht^ disco\cTed and 
admired. We gave her a string of \T*netian heads, which 
she greatly preftTred to all me(li<:‘int‘. 

We had a visit from the (.’avahere*, who hogsts to he restored 
to full favour; and while he wns warning me, in one jiaj-t of the 
tent, against the intrigues of the (ireek, the a])othecary Paolo 
enters, yet smarting with his yiisterday’s chastisement, and, wdth 
tears in his eyes, throws himself at Mr. llanhury's li'ct, })raying 
him U) intercede or do something for him — hut tchal, he c<)uld 
never clearly understand ; and had great difficulty in getting 
rid of his importunity. He is a weak old man, and it is not easy 
to understand how he can ever have engaged himself in the 
present expedition, as with the exception of a very handsome 
black heard and mustachios? he has in no respect the air of an 
adventurer. 

We were presently infonned that the Pasha was waiting to 
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see us : we found liim sitting in the European manner, on a 
very Christian-like sofa, on winch we took our places by him. 
Nothing could be more gracious; the doctor, as usual, stixKl 
iHjfore us to interpret, and James within hearing, a little bcJiind. 
On a car|)et on the J^asha’s right was a grand Turk from Cairo, 
and next to him two Sheygy a j)rofesso]’s with long white b(‘ards, 
who had just bei*n clothed, to their very great sur])rise and 
dismay, in splendid ])elisses and rich shawls. 

J'Ik; usual prtJiininary conversation about the river, the moun- 
biins, and the trees, we cut rather short, and c.<nne somewhat 
hastily to the point. VV'e are come according to tin; commands 
of your Highness, supposing that your Highness has something 
])articiilar to communicate." “ I feel honoured l)y your visit to 
the army, and should be pleased to have your company as far as 
Sennaar, but the dangers and tlifficulties and privations will be 
so great, that I advise you to return." “ AVT wish respectfully 
to Im intt)rmed, whether your i 1 ighness’s advice amounts to a 
command?" “ It is for your own good, and the love I have 
for England.” Wc are to iindcj'stand, then, that your High- 
ness obli^ea us to return ?” “ Jt is solely with a view to your 

own good that 1 give this order.” “ A\"c are sorry that your 


Highness has thought j)roper to prevent the intentions of 
English gentlenwm. We submit to your Highness’s order.” 
** My only motive is a consideration of your own safety ; besides 
wJiich, the hrman given you by my father extends no farther 
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tlian Wady Haifa*.” “We, do not dispute your Highness’s 
right to act, but rather thank your Highness that we have been 
allowed to come thus far, and perhaps we should not have 
thought of advancing farther, had not the Protoraedico com- 
municated to us, from your Highness, an invitation to accom- 
pany the army as far as Sennaar.” “ I should have great 
pleasure, were it not that I fear for your safety.'’ “ Well, we 
submit ; we have only to beg your Highness to permit us to 
advance as far as the cataract and the islands near it, and then 
to return by water.” “ The danger is not so much in advancing, 
as for your return, as the pt^ople in our rear are twen now un- 
quiet, and, when the army moves on, will probably hrt^ak into 
insurrection ; and from above I shall not be able to send a guard 
ulth you; nor will it be safe for you to go by water. As 
visitors to my army, I am responsible to my father, and to the 
English nation, for your safety.” “ In (;ase of our writing to 
Cairo to mention the offers of protection made by your High- 
ness, may we be allowed these favours, by taking all responsi- 
bility on ourselves ?” After some hesitation, “ If you will 
write a letter to such effect, and give it to me, I will send it to 
my lather and the English Consul, and you are then free to 
advance or return, as you like.” And after a few more word^ 

* t 

* This was the case, though, when presented to Mahomnied Ali, at Alexandria, 
we had asked for a firman for D6ngo1a, Had the Aga of W ady Haifa been able 
to read he would not, probably, have allowed U8 to proceed beyond that place. 
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in which he promised us a boat to go down in, the matter was 
ended greatly to our satisfaction. 

He attempted, during the latter j)art of the conversation, 
which is here nmch abridged, to work alternately on our vanity 
and our fears ; on the former, by a number of unmeaning com- 
pliments to ourselves and to the English nation; and on the 
latter, by accounts of robberies committed every night in the very 
rear of liis army, and of the general disturbed state of the coun- 
try ; and then he motioned away the Mamelouks and Janissaries, 
who were standing by, as if he were making us an important com- 
munication, that would spread a panic in his army if generaUy* 
known. The courtier from Cairo gave us from time to time 
some looks of mixed anger and surprise, on observing |)erhaps a 
freedom in our ords or manner that was not usmd towards a 
Turkish prince. The Pasha ended by telling us, that he shall 
defer the departure of the convoy till to-morrow evening, to give us 
more time for reflection, and we jmrted apparently good friends. 

We had not got to our tent, when the indefatigable doctor 
overtook us, with a face full of importance, and informed us in a 
very low whisper, that fifteen horsemen, coming from Ddngola 
to join the army, were attacked the other day near Korti by 
about two hundred Sheygy'a ; that five men were killed on the 
spot, and the others were only saved by their horses. Without 
paying any attention to a communication which perhaps was 
entirely unfounded, we wrote in Italian as strong a letter as it 
was possible to pen, taking upon ourselves henceforward all 
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respaoi^bility for our personal safety; and, considering all as 
settkid, jmssed a very peaceable evening. 

The wants of a Turkish soldier are clothes, iirnis, and toliaccp, 
uf wliich articles there was a constant barter in the camp ; the 
two former were sold at very nearly the Cairo price, while the 
valu(‘ of the latter had increased in the proportion of more than 
twelve t(> one. 


An old Sheygy'a presented himself in the afternoon, bringuig 
a gun-shot wound, in the shoulder, to be examined; he had 
received it at the battle of Korti, and liad no fear of the inci- 
sions nectjssary to extract the ball. He had heard of a nation 
called “ that they hve far off over the W'c'stern Desert, 

and are the best peo})le in the world.” 

Our letter was dtdivered to the Protomedit^o yesterday 
evening, and he told us this morning that he had read 
it to the Pasha, who, expressing himself perfectly satisfied with 
it, still begged us to re-consider the matter; and shortly after 
this communication Abdin Casheff sent a retpiest to see us. 

lie received us with Ids usual j)oliteness; and after the necessiiry 
time had beiai wasted in dull preliminaries, he came to the point, 
and began, iis we suspected he would, an attempt to persuade us 


to accept the protection of this convoy ; we asked his advice as the 
friend of I'mglishincn, and the only person in the; army to whom 
we would look for counsel or protection : however, he did little 
more tluin sing over again the song of yesterday, al)out the dan- 
gers of travelling through a half-conquered country, and con- 
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l^nued Very urgent with us to return. We remained incredulous 
as to the extent of the danger, and 'Willing to meet what little 
we really believed to exist. He then entered at great length 
into a variety of details, to prove that our advance would be 
inconvenient and difficult, and to return, after a certain time, 
impossible: these objections were only removed to be more 
strongly repeated, and in the warmest and most friendly manner ; 
this did not alter our resolution, and it was not till we were con- 
vinced, that, resolve as we might, we should not be allowed to 
proceed one inch farther, that we felt any weight in arguments, 
which were likely to be so widl enforced. We then iiujuired, 
whether, on the return of one of us to Cairo, the other would be 
allowed to continue with the army ? And on receiving an instant 
and deiaded negative, could only persist in our wish to return 
by water ; and as Abdin saw no objection to this, the doctor was 
dispatched to the Pasha to claim liis jiroraise of a boat to convey 
us down to the cataracts. His Highness answered, to our great 
surprise, by a positive refusal, thus retracting, ’without any 
change of circumstances, his word of yesterday. It is singular, 
that, in the only transaction he probably ever had with two 
Englishmen, whom, from his respect for their nation, he was 
evidently very unwilling to offend, he should have dispensed 
with the very virtue for wliich Turks profess to respect us 
most. 

There was now no alternative ; we endeavoured, therefore, to 
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coii8ole#iin^k^ by obtaining a iTo^ite of two days to ^iu^b ouir 
plana of the antiquities ; and have pleasure in adding, that, th^ 
matter of our return being once decided, the greatest liber^ty 
was shewn in providing us, free from every expense, with ah 
kinds of necessaries for the journey. Abdin himself presented 
uS with a sack of very fine white biscuit for our luxuries : our 
request to be furnished with two horses, a tent, some Sheygy'a 
lances^ and a small granite statue, lying among the ruins, weie 
successively made and accorded ; and we were repeatedly assured, 
that the escort was to be placed, as far as our safety might allow, 
entirely at our disposal; and that we were to follow, "as we desired, 
the left bank of the river aU the way down. Abdin also advanced 
us a sum of money on the letter of Mr. Brine, for wliich he 
would take no written receipt whatever*, assuring us that he 
would have done the same service to any Englishman without 
any letter. It is singular, however, tliat though, before we 
asked him for the money, we purposely got rid of the dpetor* 
the very person whom he selected to count the money, with his 
secretary, and bring it to our tent, was the doctor himself. 

It seemed our fate to be haunted by this man to the last ; and 
it is difficult to say whether we are not obliged to him for opr 

very honourable dismissal from the camp of his Highness. Men 

1*. 

", ' ' , ' ' ' ■ " , , ,1 > < ,!i , 

*We leanit afterwards that he had written to order the money (about fifty 
pounds) to be distributed among those of his old servants smd soldier’s, who 
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must hate those who despise them ; and to him, perhaps, it was 
a sufficient offence that we were acquainted with his character : 
and yet his interest, to which all hi? passions were who% sub- 
servient, would seem likdy to have disposed him in our favour. 
It was natural, on the other hand, that the Pasha himself should 
wish to disburden liimself of a party of men who, not being in 
his service, could lie in no way useful, and even in some degree 
iiide])endeiit of him, and who, besides, were Christians ; for Ismael 
is far from possessing, on these subjects, his father’s liberality of 
opinions. IMoreover, he probably stiU nourished some secret 
designs against Abyssinia, a country under the supjwsed pro- 
tection of England — we should become, he would fancy, in that 
case, so many spies on his intentions — was it prudent, then, to 
carry us along with him ? Such reasons would be sufficient 
to induce him to form a resolution, which he determined to 
execute with the utmost mildness and liberality, and to give 
force, as much as possible, the appearance of persuasion. 

Poor Rossignoli, who considered the death of his friend Cientile 
as a kind of prelude to his own, begged earnestly for permission 
to return with us ; but as he was now the only remaining leech 
who bad received the sKghtest instruction in medical lore, his 
services were judged too valuable to be dispensed with. He 
talked of a thousand piastres, which he was to touch in part of 
payment from the Protomedico, and which he would trouble us 
to deliver to his wife — ^it is needless to add^that wC were never so 
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troubled. ♦Wie professed ourselves ready to deliver to the Britit^ 
Gei2$ul, as we had promised, his statement of the circumstances 
of the death of Gentile, on the fair condition of being allowed to 
take also the Protomedicos answer to die charges it contained 
against him ; tliis was contrary to Italian notions of justice, and 
the offer was in consequence decHned. 

Dec 20 crossed the river early, and passed an interesting, 

though lalwrious, day among the temples. Mr. Han- 
bury returned to the tent in the afternoon, to prepare for our 
departure ; I sjient the evening and night in the apotliecary’s 
tent, our former lodging, where 1 was hospitably received by a 
Cairine Arab, wdio, having indulged himself in abundant potar- 
tions of boojga, placed before me several calabashes of ‘ that 
refreshing Hquor, wliieh made an agi’ceable infringement on the 
usual sobriety of an Arabic meal. 

. At day-break I renewed, with James, my occupations 

among the pyramids, which were just finished when 1 
received a summons from my friend to return to the other side ; 
a part of the troops were to be advanced in the evening, 
and the naoment was considered favourable for the safety of us 
and our convoy to set off in the opposite direction. ^ I brought 
over with me the little granite statue before^mentioned, whidi 
was promised to be sent down for us by the first boat that 
should return to Cairo. It will be curious, as a specimen of 
Ethiopiau sculpturej «vhich, whether it be or no >the origin of 
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that of Ef]^)t, seems, at least, to have been not at all inferior to 
it. A small scarabee, exactly rc'sembliiig those commonly found 
in Egypt, is the? only j)icce of antiquity that we were able to 
carry away, 'fhe Protoniodico, who gave it to ]\fr. Hanbury, 
assured him that he had re(^eived it from a native only a day or 
two belbre ; though lu* may have invented this story to enhance 
the Vidiie of his j)n‘st'nt. We made several unsuccessful in- 
(juiries ainong the inha])itants, especially the female part of 
them, for such curiosities, nor could we ('ver observe any, where 
they wer(‘ most likely to be found, among the ornaments of 
their jicrsoiis. We ItMiiit, however, fiom a variety of (piarters, 
that thej*e were thret‘ or four small, but perfect, granite statues, 
which had stood from time immemorial before the excavated 
tem|)le of IJerkel, but which the Sluygya earned away with 
them in tlii'ir flight. Thus have the mandloiis works of 
paganism been consecrated by the ignorance of the Faithful, 
and wdiat were only the atlmii’atiou of the inhabitants of Napata. 
have become the? palladia of their ])ostcrity. 

In the afternoon, Mr. llanhury madt' the Pasha a farewell 
visit, and w^as received wath the usual compliments. I was not 
very w ell ; and, in any case, am not sure that I felt at that time 
sufficic^ntly obliged to him to put myself to the trouble of pay- 
ing him a visit of ceremony. 

I was not a little surprised, on my return to the Christian 
part of the camp, to be assured that this was Christmas-day. 
Greeks and Catholics were united on this point, and they so 
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rarely agree when a difference is possible, that we conceded to 
their concurrence the accuracy of our journals, and came into a 
belief that two days had passed by us unnoted*. We a^rd- 
ingly made such additions as we could to our usual repast, and 
invited Prince Amiro to partake of it with us. We learnt from 
him, that he had found four Corinthian pillars, with the cross 
on the capital, by the river near Merawe, a little higher up than 
^the place where we left the boat. These are the highest rem- 
nants of (Christianity that have yet been discovered on the 
banks of the Nile. 

Our old commander and friend having at length brought ’ p 
his sluggish squadron, presents himself this evening to take 
leave of us. He had been endeavouring to collect one hundred 
piastres, to send down by us to bis wife. Wo engaged to ad- 
vance her that sum, wliich he was to repay to the Protomcdico, 
to be laid out for us in trifling articles of antiquity or curiosity. 
He refused all written promise on our part, saying, that he 
knew that “ an Englishman would rather die than break his 
word.” 

I shall in this place collect, and, as much as possible, condense, 
the observations made by us in our various visits to the ruins, 
which were found in the vicinity of the camp. 

The remains of antiquity which lie at the foot of Djehel el 


* On our return to more civilized countries, we were again amused to find that 
our original calculation was right, and that we had, therefore, in common with all 
about us, anticipated by two days the celebration of that festival. 
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Berkel a»e of two Or other 

pyramids; the formoTi whii^ kme ^ city of the 

living, are situated tow^uds the dver,; cm the ^ 

mountain, and ail the ground about theiB,; lbr se^^ral acres, is 
scattered over with broken potteiy ; 4;he latle^ whidbi have been 
the receptades and m<muments of the dead, are on the and 
N.W. side, farther &om the Niloi among the sands and fi^^ of 
the Desert. 

The mountain itself is about a mile and a hdf &om the rtter» , 
whose banks are nowhere more fertile than there ; it is of ccm* 


siderable height and solitary, and there is an irregtdarity^i^ Its 
outline, and a boldness in its precipitous sides, which stran^ 
fix the attention, and render it worthy to hare furnished 
rials for the industry of an enlightened people, and habitBiii^s 
for the gods of Ethiopia. 

1., Temples of Djebel el Berkel^ — The remains of sOiein lor 
e%ht stone buddings may still be traced in the vii^ty of 
moimtai]!, or actually excavated in the rode. 1 shall 


them in order, beginning with the most northedy. 

(A.) Here are the bases, or parts of the ahafte, of tharty^dnur 
pillars, vax^^g from two feet two inches to two feet dve indps;, 
in diameler : many of them scarcely appear above the lead bf 
the flipd, which conceals the rest id* the cxdoaiiiiide, and 'ihcseelt 
no one cC Vhich any eemsider^ portion r^nainai o^n theb* 
hagmonti^.^^ been fmdved. The f}undatai^a>f h ^ 

niby m iwrt hmeed at the &]^. end, where w^ 




of cri!iiaUe4 «ands]Mwe witJi j^cos of per- 
tBaf, whi^ lie about the temple. It woi^d be useless, to 
late on the prdbable oonstruetian of a buildiiig, wlmso aife 


so very inconsiderable. ' 

, ; The remains marked (B) be^n two hundred and sixty feet to 
fJhe West 4^ and are even less intelligible; they appei^, 
however, to be those of 4 temple, at the N.N.E. end of which 
have stood six pillars, ’whose bases may still be observed there. 
^Wo or three Egyptian capitals are lying in different places, and 
near the centre of the elevation, apparently fomed by the min^ 
of. mie large, building, are parts of three other columns. . ; 

Eighty paces S.S. W. from the extremity of this heap of broken 
stones and pottery, is the exterior wall of the temjde (C), whose 
diinensions are perhaps not inferior to thpse of any existinig 
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principal entrance was at a, looking towards the Nile .;.*it 
is fffteen feet two inches in width, and that of the iiont waUs^ of 


.which the greater part still exists, is twenty-three ieet 
inches. The dimensions of the first chamber are one hundred 
end forty-seven feet by one hundred and eleven ff^^six h*cbP* 


(^n the right-hand side, at the distonce of .twelve Ieet seven vinches 
%jm Ihe wall, are the fragments of four pillaars, foi^ir^^pari ,ef 
a ^pw, tp which there was, no doubt, one 4pQrre8p(9|>dnflg^ ^ the 
o|]|)psite side. Their dianmterds five 
quarters, and the distance between the 







nitte inches nnd a hhlf ; 'hetv^n the secbM aiid thifd is ilVe 
feet seven indies; and between the thiid and fourth five feet 
three inches. There are a few hieroglyphics still visible on the 
wall dose by, but those on the pillars themselves are entirdy 
efiaced. 

The second chamber is not so regular, as it contains the 
remains of a wall b running parallel to the interior wdl, and 
and thirty-two feet distant from it, bearing figures and hiero- 
glyphics. Parts of nine pillars of the colonnade c may still be 
observed, but the farth^t of the interior row is the only one that 
is entire ; though only twenty-four feet nine inches in height, it 
is composed of sixteen layers of stones ; the diameter of these 
pillars is five feet three inches, and the distance between them 
varies from six to eight feet. The row of pillars, of which the 
four marked d formed a part, seems to have been independent of 
the other colonnade, as it is thirteen feet distant from the exterior 
wall, and if prolonged would pass between the first and second 
row of the pillars c. They are five feet five inches in diameter, 
aiid nine feet ten inches is the distance between them. At c has 


been a staircase within tlie wall, leading originally to the top of 
the buildmg ; the waU is now so much ruined, that the steps in 
its intraior are, in many places, exposed; there are some de- 
ifeoed %ufes and hieru^yiducs at The whole chamber seenSs 
Inwe measured and twenty-three feet three indies 

0^ and two feet ten indies ; the wall / is only a 



of ruins. 




mehe^ in iett^h, md of alxnit the same width ? it contained' « 
ro# of five pillars on eadi side, and between each those OH 
t^e ri^t is a scrdptnred pedeJital, two feet one inch sqOare^ 


where statues have formerly stood ; there are pedestals siiAilarly 


situated in the second chamber of the temjile of Osiris at Ebsdm- 


bal, and there, as here, if I mistake not, only on the right side; 


'The ’ pillars are three feet ten inches apart, and four feet two 

inches in diameter. The wall of this chamber seems, on the ri^t 

♦ 

side, to have been close behind the piUare, and to have been 


again separated from the exterior vrali by a smaller room of 
thirty-three feet by nineteen feet three inches ; there is no such 
intelrveining wall and room discoverable on the left side, where 
the |nllars are distant thirteen feet six inches from the outer wall 
of the temple, whidi is also that of the chamber. ■ 

• 'The dimensions of the fourth chamber are fifty-nine feet 


seven inches by fourteen feet five inches, it contains* a bladt 
granite pedestal, five feet square, beauti^lly' Sculptured, but on 
two sides much broken and disfigured. The few discemiMe 
sculptures on the walls bear marks bf great cate in the exectP 
tioii. Here stood, no doubt; the statoe of the god to'wh^m 
the temple was dedicated, or the king by whom it Was erected:^'' 
f)n the left of this Ch^ber, separasted from it by tWO or 
liitte cell^ is a fifth chamber, mteasdfing.fortyiei^^^^ 
ihiSiee by tweHty-feur''feet''eigb^ inches; and^iNSitttaiimg% siiriiHi^ 
abd l^i^r pedestal, ei^ht feet fettf inches s«|^^ md ICii 
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wg^amdt lUad ^^medy of course, to the same pujcpose 'with the 
othen The holes, by whhh the statue has been joined to it, 
are still dbservable. On the right side of the fourth chamber 
are three small rooms, containing, respectively, the remaijis of 
four, three, and two pillars; those marked g are three feet 
seven inches in diameter and four feet eight inches apart ; the 
three h measure two feet eleven inches in diameter ; and the 
two at k only two feet ten inches ; the distance between them 
is six feet. 

The sixth and last chamber is separated from the fourth by 
two walls with a narrow passage (seven feet two inches in 
widUi) between them. It is twenty-five feet eight inches in 
length and nine feet broad, and communicates by a door m with • 
the tM^o little rooms on the right; they are six feet nine inches 
wide, and respectively twelve feet three inches and ten feet 
six inches in length. A* angle chamber of thirty-six feet four 
inches by . ten feet occujaes the space between the sixth dbamber 
and the exterior wall on its left. The dotted line denotes a 
saikSlleir intorior wall, joinii^ and running by the side of the 
gseat waEr but of a difierent age and architecture. 

The temple is on the whole about four hundred and fifty feet 
long, including the thickness of t|ie walls, and one hundred 
aMfifiy-nine feet wide; but is unfortunately so much ruined, 
is to relmn notbii% of its ancient granc^ur and beauty^ and to 
hite requlied seviGa^ exantmations to enable me to form the 
^Mtid«plan, wludb is given with scm^ Of two facts 
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only i;espeetmg it do I feel certain: that its present j^maiiks 
are the work of very different, and#probably distant, periodb ? 
and that even in the composition of those parts (such as the 
propylon and exterior wall), which belonged indisputably to 
the original building, many stones were employed, which had 
been taken from some more ancient edifice. The discovery of 
a sculptured stone among the mortar in the middle of the thick 
outer wall proves tliis point, while the extreme irregularity of 
the foimdations of the walls and position of some of the columns 
leave no doubt of the other. Whether these anomalous parts 
liave been additions, or whether they were parts of some older 
temple left to stand as chambers in the larger one erecled on its 
site, remains uncertain ; the existencse of the dotted wall, and 
the deviations from regularity in the direction of the outer wall, 
incline me to the latter opinion. The propyla are much ruined, 
and even the entire portions of them are rough and extremely 
decomposed, resembling more nearly the front of the temple of 
Seboua tliaii any other remains of Nubia or Egypt. 

Some parts of figures may still be traced on the inside of the 
second portail, but in most inexplicable confusion ; the head pi 
one appears in the place whicli ought necessarily to be occupied 
by the feet of the one above it ; and legs and arms appear to 
be distributed with equal disregard to nature ; all, however, are 
so extremely defaced, that I had rather bdieve my senses to 
have been deceived, than that such absurdities haye been 

a 

allowed to disgrace one of the noblest buildings ever eaecfed. 
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Oae figure, the divinity, six or eight feet in height, is very 
discernible, and sufficient to prove that the wall has not Ixjen 
mUrely composed of old materials thrown negligently together, 
as might otherwise have been suspected. 

The granite pedestals are extremely well sculptured, as are 
some broken sphinxes lying in different parts of the ruins. The 
statues which have ornamented this temple, may still be buried 
under the ruins, and would he found near the pedestals where 
they have stood. We saw nothing whence we could decide, with 
any certainty, to what divinity the temple tvas dedicated. 

There is part of a ruined wall, of no great .‘intiquity, at the 
disUiiiiC of two hundrcnl and ten feet to the S.E. of the en- 
trance; and three hundred feet East of the wall is a pillar, 
eleven feet two inches in height and seven feet nine inches in 
circumference. 

In the midst of thc'se ruins we found the corpse of an Arab, 
who seemed to have taken refuge there as in a holy place, of 
which the sanctity liad not Ixjen respected by his pursuers. It 
was a horrible refic'ction, that these; monuments of the peaceful 
glory of antiquity should have been discovered only by means 
of carnage and massacre ; that, after marching over human 
corpses to arrive at them, we should have found one of the vic- 
tims of war even among the temples, which we could not 
otherwise have visited, and that the very stones that ‘we were 
studying should be polluted with blood. 

, Close to the S.W. side of the great temple are the remains of 
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a building (B) containing at « a stone pedestal five feet three 
inches square ; the wall is eleven feet three inches in thickness ; 
the whole length seventy-three feet sii inches ; and the width 
of the first chamber forty-two feet six inches. Here are parts 
of four pillars, of which the two on the left side are nearer to 
the middle of the chamber, and have square bases. Near the 
pedestal are lying some fragments of broken columns, and thert; 
are some sculptures on the walls ; we particularly observed the 
arms of a woman, beautifully soft and natural. There are foun- 
dations of some old walls about the building, one of which has 
been entirely dug up, and the stones which formed it have 
been carried away. 

About forty yards N.W. of (B) are the remains of a temple, 
of which all the inner chambers appear to have been crushed 
by the fall of part of the mountain. The portail is in better 
preservation than that of the large temple, and is in one part 
perfect to the top. It has been dedicated to Jupiter Ammon. 
We distinguished the figure of the ram sitting on an altar-piece ; 
and on the front of the portail, on the right side, is a thirteen- 
headed Briareus, under the hand of the victor ; they are in the 
presence of a young divinity with a thin beard, and not of 
the hawk-headed Osiris, as is usual in Egypt. The weapon in 
the hand of the god is of the same form with that which he is 
represented as extending in Egyptian and Nubian sculptures, 
with this difference, that it has here the ram’s head with the 
ball on it, at the end. We observec^ in another place, a 
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6gtire bringing o6^ngs of vases, as is common in Egypt and 
Nulm. 

The first chamber only can be traced, and it appears to have 
been thirty-one feet two inches in length, and forty*one feet five 
inches in width; the ground beyond, Where the rest of the 
temple has stood, is covered with immense fragments rock. 

Very near to (E), tp the North, are the ruins of a small 
edifice, of wiiich two walls and three broken pillars (two feet 
six inches in diameter) only remain. I observed no hieroglyphics 
about it, and should have supposed it to be a part of (E), but 
that it lies a little beyond the extremity of the portail, which is 
well marked. 

About a hundred yards West of (D) stands the temple (F), of 
which the two first chambers are of masonry, and the four inte- 
rior are excavated in the solid rock, resembling in this respect 
the temples of Gyrshe, Seboua, and Derr, in Nubia.- 

The first chamber is forty-five feet wide, and about forty in 
length ; it contains four rows of pillars with four in each row ; 
those of the two inner rows are square on round bases, those 
nearer the wall are round ; their diametet is four feet, jwid that 
of the base five, and before them stand figures of the bearded 
Bacchus, as represented in the annexed Plate; the monster, 
tli^ very imperfectly delineated, measures four feet two indies 
adross the hips. 

In the se^nd chamber are two rows of two pillars each ; these 
are all round, and their diameter is three feet six inches, and 
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four ifeet seven inches is the distance between them, and thi^ 
height about eighteen feet ; they are all sculptured, and bear 
Isis capital of low relief, but veiy good execution. 

The third chamber is in the solid rock, and the roof is sus- 
tained by two square columns, before which * Bacchus again pre- 
sented himself to us, in ruder sculpture than before ; the bases 
of the pillars are five feet five inches sqtiare, and the height of 
the figure to the top of the head is six feet eleven inches. The 
kmd of architrave above is covered with hieroglyphics, and the 
wlours remain very fresh on the plaster here, as well as in other 
parts of the temple. 

The walls are ornamented with sculptures ; on the right side 
Jupiter Ammon is seated, and Horns on the left ; a figure of 
Isis is represented standing behind each of those divinities. 

The dimensions of the fourth chamber, or adytum, are twenty- 
two feet eleven inches by twelve feet five inches ; two smaller 
cham^rs, the oncfcven feet three inches, and the othcfr ^ven 
feet t inches in width, are on either side of it, into which a 
passage has been forced at x from the adytum, though each has 
^ separate entrance, independent of that of the chamber between 
them. 

On the right side of the adytum appear Jupiter, Ammon, Isis, 
Apis, and Osiris, with the heads of the hawk apd ibis ; Hqrps 
(the young divinity with the long thin beard) and Jsi8; Jdie 
dodked figure with offerings, Mendes, and a warnq]; with (he 

* See Uie left figure in ttie Elite. 
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orimmented com-m<jasure^ are sculptured on the lefW-the first 
tigure on each side is a man presenting offerings ; and in the far 
corner, on the right, is a horned animal) with the ball on his 
head, reposing on a kind of pedestal, with a branch growing up 
before it, of which the leaves most nearly resemble those of the 
doum-tree. . 

Of the two c;hambers by the side of the adytum, the left has 
similar figures, but smaller, and of worse execution ; in the other, 
those on the left are merely outlines, and . the right wall has no 
sculptures whatever. The style in which the figures are executed 
most nearly resembles that of the ornaments of the temple ^f 
Derr in Nubia ; it is perhaps even less bold and varied, and from 
the alisence of historical subjects the sculptures are less interesting. 

The entrance faces the E.S.E. nearly. This temple is much 
more perfect than the rest, and measures about one hundred feet 
in length ; it was probably dedicated to Bacchus, though uniting 
representations of nearly all the gods of Egjpt. 

Not ten yards to the South of this building is another (G), 
similar to it, but MiiaUer ; and in this respect different, tliat five 
of its’ fflic chambers are cut in the rock, and the other, the first, 
which is thirty-six feet square, stands on an artificial stone founda- 
tion, by which it is elevated to the height of the rock in which 
thO others are excavated. The wall separating the second cham- 
ber from the first is soBd, but of no great thickness ; the chamber 
%e«isures twenty feet five inches by twenty-one feet six inches, 
and contains the remains of four round pillars, whose diameter is 
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two feet five iacbes. The thud chamber is only tfen feet iline 
inches in length, and of nearly the same width as the second. 
The foiuth, or adytum, is twelve feet foujr inches long, and ten 
feet eight inches wide. Of the two smaller ones on each side of 
it, the one is four feet three inches in width, and the other only 
three feet nine inches^ at the end of each is a stone bench, two 
feet in height, where statues may formerly have been erected. 
The height of the solid roof, which is now in most placfis fallen 
in, was eleven feet seven inches. 

On the back wall of the room, on the right of the adytum, 
a]^ar two defaced figures of Jupiter Ammon, and the young 
divinity whom I have called Homs. There are vestiges of hiero> 
glyphics in all the chambers. Above the rock, which forms the 
back wall 'of the adytum, are six or eight layers of stones, of 
different sizes, and of the rudest architecture, erected possib]^ 
as a defence against fragments, which might roll down upon the 
temple from the moiintain behind. The walls of the cells a and 
b have in two or three {daces been repaired, and faced with stone, 
on which are hieroglyphics. There are some specimens of the 
same kixtd patchwork on the front of the rock, in whidi the 
temple o£ Gyrshe, in Nubia, is excavated. SThe elevated chamber 
in front may have been the addition of a later age ; as in temple 
(F) the statue of Bacchus, and the capital or om^ent oxi its head, 
are better executed and finished than the figui^ sculptured oh 
the walls within. From the .simplicity of fibe mmmry, from 
the rudenessand decay of the remaining sculptures, and fimn 
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the faggedneBB and deeoinpoieatibn of the walls, though they had 
been sheltered probably for ages by the solid rock from the sun 
and wind, 1 am inclined to believe that this is Older than any of 
the temples of lEgypt, or even Nubia. 

We observed nowhere any sculptures that had been inten- 
tionally erased or dist^pired ; proving, I think, that the ruins 
were in their present state when Christianity was introduced into 
the country. The idols were already broken, and the ravages of 
time^ or of war, had been so effectual, that they needed not the 
hand of fanaticism to complete them. 

About a hundred yards South of this temple is a large Arab 
burial-ground, in the middle of which is a four-sided enclosure, 
uncovered, and containing four graves ; the walls are built of 
stones brought from the ruins, and those appear to have been 
selected, on which the sculptures are least defaced, and the 
colours most fresh and brilliant. ' On one is a very fine head, of a 
bright yellow; others are inscribed with Arabic letters, mixed 
with the hia^oglyphics. 

This pkoe had been the habitation of a saint, and his corpse 
was thmi lying at the door ; it had been slightly covered with 
sand, but th® jackals had discovered and dragged it out, and 
tom and in part devoured it. 1 scattered a little earth over it 
superstiriouriy md uselessly, for the earth was removed in the 
night, and the wild beasts renewed their revels. 

2. Pyramids of Bjebel el Bericel.— The pyramids stand on the 
W. andl^^ side tff tlm mountain, and are seventeen in nuip- 
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ber. Of thieBe a!! are much mSemor in ,siae tn those of 
and some aze i^Uced to shapeless ruins. 

^ The base of the largest o is eighty-one feet square, hut it 




had suffered too much from time to enable us to ascertain its 
height. Of those immediately surrounding it, one only ^ mea- 
sures thirty-four feet in base, and such of the others as can be 
at all accurately examined hardly, exceed twenty feet. : 

Another body, situated about three hundred yards to the north 
of these, presented objects of greater interest. Tho jSrs^, ormost 
northerly, from the top of which the annexed plan was taken, 
is nearly perfcjct, and measures thirty-six feet square, and forty 
feet ill height. The second, which is only ten yards to the S.W. of 
the fiist, exceeds it by only two feet in height and in base ; it 
has this distinction, tliat on the S.W. side there is attached to 
it a portico, or small chamber, of fifteen feet in length, covered 
with an arched roof, of which the greater part has falien in ; its 
widthi where the span of the arch begins, is five feet e^t 
inches ; the middle of the broken wall was made up of mortar and 


small stones, and the portico is almost entirely fiUed with sand. 
The third, which is thirty-three feet eight inches in basci aid 
forty-eig^t feet high, has also an arched pordix)^ iidikh is atlU 
perfect, and whose width is six feet «ix inches, Thmse % a suc- 
cession of small figures in procession just .below the banning of 
the arch. The female figure with the outspread wit^ so common 
in Egypt, is at the end of the i^it waU three feet h» 
near her are two others, som^hat larger : three minikf 
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to line opfposito side ; the rest is covered 

wiUi saad. The vault is not sculptui^ There aire the bases 
of live small pdlars, so dose as to touch ^u:h other, standing on 
the right before the portico ; they may have formed part of a 
tbundation like that on which the vestibule of temple (G) was 
erected. There are ruins liefore the portico, as of a small 
chamber that has been destroyed. In the front of this pyramid, 
and near its top, are three round holes, of no great depth, in 
which some eniament has been fixed with a strong cement ; a 
bit of granite remains in one of them ; one such incision 
is visible also on the second pyramid. The fourth, which 
stands fifty-four feet three inches S.E. of the third, is rather 
larger, measuring fifty-two feet square in base, and* fifty- three 
feet in height. It has also a portico, eight feet wid^. but with 
a fiat roof; it is a good deal injured, and completely filled with 
^nd. The fifth is the most perfect and interesting of aU the 
pyramids ; its portico has also a flat roof, and has nearly the 
same dimensions with that of the third ; it is similarly orna- 
meiited, and the sculptures seem even to have been executed with 
^ator care. A part gS the wall at the end has been so carved 
as to hl^ the appeatance of a door facing the entrance, and 
leading into the body of the pyramid. This has, in some age 

* i have..i>bAe^e4 tibree instances of similar ftdse doors in Nubia; one is sculp- 
tured in the outer wall at tbe end of the temple of Dakke, and the wall has bSen 
hfoken fihrdttgh in that pMoe a« in the described portioo; ttke corrwpmidir^ pttit 
..nf *1^ -w ilH cMTuamented OP the t»ti(le, ‘but is coT;^ed with the 
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m otli0rt «iciit^ tV cuiiirnty iw tlie mame ^ the ii^ve% end 
Ipve %feed out seme etoues fhsm the wall ; instead of aii 
ai^liuikeehito the interioir oi the building, they haye disoovted 
only the solid pyramid; to whieh, when completed, the portseo 
had been added, as a chapel, to consecrate the whole. The 
l^ramids themselves are not sculptured, and to*jadge hrom the 
architecture and the materials employed (a vmy due aand-^ne), 
I can see no reason to believe, that th€^ little temples are ^ a 
later ajge than the tombs to which they are attached. The 
sacred boat appears sculptured over the ddse door. On the 
ri^t side, at the further extremity, is the figure of the Divinity 
seated on a stool, which is supported by a lion. In his right 
hand is a^how, resembling that of the fugitives in the exca^ 
vated tem|de of Kalah^e, and other temples, I believe, both of 
NnWa and Egypt What he hoUa with the bow waa not quite 
intelligible to us; it may, perhaps, be a musical instrument. 
The branch in his 1^ hand resembles that of the pahn, while 
the leaves on it are*those of the doum tree. The small winged 
figure stimdli behind him in the same atuation, and of the 
same siae as in the portico of the third pyramid A smafi 

figure is presenting an peering to the dmmty, behibfd whidi 

* 

is a nnmbmr of smaller ones, bringing branches, such as are 

♦ ^ 

* * . 

atiul myitiolo^usal iv|ires«tiishoiiti« Tlijere in a secoiri, 0%^ 9f one stone 
la^tuuilsejein forced, «t tte boUOm of Uie smell temple of Bsadovr; but the 
tnoite pmto ^edmem of he false <focHr is in itie temflo 

at h has imstains^ tlm siMrae riole^ 







vtv iJ i ii MBfiSp^ ^ Bfc «* Ifjpi 
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fGj^itemkiM -tlu^ htaiA of the god, and hMi^ ws^ and 


Inxdfiu Bern ^ tlbm axe female, and liai»e i land Btool 
before* tlmm, on wbidb they are |>erfi>nliuing some lafooiif. * The 
principal figures on the kft side are neady dm sanm as dmse on 
the other, and die smali^ ones are dbldBy repretmntadons tii 
women, stooping at their employments over the stools desmlMi* 
There are also bending figures on the other diH Wt, in general, 
more slightly inclined, The whole has been painteii This 

portico reminded' us mudi of the chief tomb* at Eilythyia, hi 

* ^ 

Upper Egypt ; and thouj^ much inMor in the variety and 
interest of the subjects represented, does not at all yield in the 
style of their execution, which is more easy and gracefid. The 
refiisal of the Pasha to aUow us tn employ any wodemen about 
the pyramids prevented us from dbearing out the sand fifom 
this portico ; «for, though not so completely didked up as the 
Others, th^ remained still suMcient to render our eamnination 
of it very, laborious. 

Alrart^M*t*P3TOtt«l«»ob8erred*otyBgimpm*at., Ita 

baas is ddriy^one feet sqiiaieb and die length of the portico six- 


teen feet It stands withm leu fec^ of the filth. ^ 

' A hundred and li*nniy*^fe«tr 

rtdihssiii* ishkh hiu^ehoehena h iit m^ th^ijUddi and sixtyMone feet 

^ ■*' HI ^ * 

^i|^itliimbeenhupiuf4^^ stmMlfimeneofti^ 
t^!|i'no« nfenlyin ^'Thn sandsim^ 

' ’ifei ' tSIin. it'd Vl^ 


t'l'itaa V 
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,41 mooth covering, that on the second 
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pyian^ of El BeM are ^tiisted on ihe hank of 


o0f>«eveii’; 


vM Berk^ 

from the summit of the 

;0^; a» -a^tnid ■whiA|._;|S^ others a^ hn a 

iStaddi^ at fpi^ Imt jiiddom frr from <* ^h 
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of difrerent aiBes ; 


,Otl«^:- i^Chmae'. ane'-^^ieniiaii^'''^ 

^^•^ife^en^Oifv-^^imn ai® li^n5^!^ytjMwi:/any;.’^,.:the.''P^^^ ofiJI^ehel' 
el Berkel, are reduced to a 

moiina of decomposed sto anii gravel and sandi , That of 
Biost impcniance in siae aaid intezeit sta^yis twoth^dtii^ ^lyl ^ 

two ^ squaie, and ^%h^ one hundred and three,:^t seven 
indhf^ /:; it has been'.huiH’In etories, hut is most curious/from its 
e^lahai^ within itself another pyisamid of a ihfifeient age, 
stcmi^ and ardiitecture. This ii]tmi<nr huddaB^irhich tibe<odter 
ti^^oaeloind a. ict^r-se^piio. :ifrim.~ah«^;iNo^ ^of ^the 

wholes 
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unable to surpass, has enveloped with his own monument the 
monument of his rival, in his thirst for the exclusive possession 
of that immortality, ^^ch was to be the destiny of neither ? 

The pyramids c, d, e, and/, are the next in size, and measure 
respectively eighty-two, eighty-eight, eighty-five, and eighty-six 
feet scjuare; the height of c, which appears to be rather the 
loftiest of them, is seventy-three feet eight inches. The bases 
of g and h are of equal size, being seventy-nine feet each ; and 
those of k, 4 and w, are sixty-six, fifty-seven, and seventy 
feet res|X*ctively. 

The distance from 4 to / is two hundred and eighty-two feet ; 
that from / to k one hundred and nineteen feet, and from k to c 
t^vo hundred and twenty-six feet ; and the extreme length, fj*om 
the cluster of ruins at x to the pyramid /?, is about one thousand 
feet. 

These pyramids appear to be of higher antiquity than those 
of Djebel el Ilerkel, and present in general a more ruinous ap- 
pearance than the most ruined of those at Saccara ; the softer 
quality of the material may partljt/ account for this. JVIany of 
them are reduced to heaps of tpiartz and other stones ; some, 
however, are of a harder substance, but even those have so ill- 
resisted>the ages that have passed over them, that the exterior 
coating, by which some of the largest appear to have been 
covered, is entirely crumbled offj and even the layers, to some 
depth within, have in many instances fallen away : mud appears 
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have been used for clement. From some very large stones 
found near one of the easternmost pyramids, we conjectured, 
that it had possessed an entrance facing the S.E., a |)oint which 
we were Unhappily not allowed the means of ascertmning. 

Tlie pyramids of El BeMl, like those of El Berkel, Sacc^ra, 
and Djiza, are situated on a rocky place Surrounded by sand, 
and on the edge of the Desert ; a spot selected for the dead by 
the veneration of their survivors, that they might dwell apart 
in sanctity and in solitude. This is only one out of many in- 
stances of coincidence in customs, genius,' and religion, between 
the ancient Ethiopians and Egyptians. The government of 
Meroe was a more complete and a more durable liierarchy than 
that of Memphis : a college of priests elected their sover(?ign, 
and, when they thought that he had reigned long enough, sent 
a messenger to command him to die*; and it was not till the 
age of the second Ptolemy, that a king named Ergamenes, who 
had studied philosophy in Greec^ had the courage to simplify 
the government by a massacre of the priests. Hieroglyj>hical 
symbols were common to both nations ; the nature of their 


♦ Strabo, lib. xvii. : ’Ev 8^ tt, Msp<yy) xopta)TaT‘>)v ru^iv lTsij(ov oi ieps7g to 
xoOoaUv • otye xeti rw Bx(ri?>eT TpotrirarTov s<rff ore axSWiirxHi xifUA^avres 
ayysXow, xa) xaBiorrpuroLv avr awrou sregov, 

Diodor. Sic., lib. iii. sect. 6. : Kara riv lextr&pov Uto'Ksiamw o 0ec(ri7^sug rdiv 
AiStoTTWP Epyafieyrjg, fj.er$<r)(^xmv ’ExJtijvixff otyatyvjg xol^ ^I'hoa'o^rjirus, 
TrpSrog e$ap^l<rs xaTa.i^puvvi<rat row Trpayjttarojjilfc, 8fc. 
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worship was the same, and the l^me thft divinities to whom it 
was directed*, the principal difference being tliis — that while 
Osiris held the highest rank among the gods of Egypt, the 
vows of the devout Etliiopiansf were addressed to Jupiter 
Ammon. 

The question naturally presents itself — to W'hich of these two 
counti'ies the worship common to both is indebted for its 
ori^n ? — ^into which I shall only enter by comparing a few of 
the jiassages of ancient authors that bear most upon the sub- 
ject, and by a repetition of the opinions formed by me on 
the spot, with respect to the antiquity of the ruins already 
described. 

We learn from Herodotus if, that Sesostris was the only 
Egyptian who was ever master of Ethiopia, and Strabo sp€^ks 
of a sacred mountain in Ethiopia, where was a temple of Isis, 
built by that conqueror. From tliis assertion (and from tins 


* According to Herod, (ii. 29.) the Ethiopians worshipped Jupiter and Bacchus 
only; according to Strabo (lib. 17.) Hercules, Pan, and Isis, t<i/< 

Diod. Sic. (iii. 8.) mentions Isis, Pan, Hercules, and Jupiter. Pan 
is, of course, Mendes (Herod., ii. 46.); the city of Panopolis in Upper Egypt con- 
tains the remains of a temple to that divinitj^ Representations of Jupiter Ammon 
are not unfretjuent in Egy{)tian temples ; and though Osiris be not mentioned by 
any of these authors, his figure appears in two forms on the walls of the most 
perfect of the excavated temples at Djebel el Berkel. 

t Herod., loovcb- : toutqoj.'Ss TifAS<ri ’ xa) ^avnjiov Aw.c 

ac^Te<rTqx8, by lirhose responses their military expeditions were dirwted. 

I Lib. ii. 110. 

. ' § Lib. xvi. p. 770. C. 
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only in History %) it Ihight for a- moment be suspected tbait 
Sesostris introduced into that country the religion of Egypt ; 
the facts that destroy such a supposition aTe—Jirst^ the short 
duration of Egyptian influence in .Ethiopia, which ceased at 
the death of the monarcli who first planted it there arid seems 
to have so little affected the }x>wer and energy of that kingdom, 
that in little more than a century afterwards we find the armies 
of Memnonf redeeming the honour of their fathers, and his 
statues erected among the temples of Thebes : the second is 
drawn from Herodotus himself, who briefly mentions, that 
before the time of Sesostris, there had been three hundred and 
thirty kings of Egypt, of whom eighteen were Ethiopians. The 
numlrers may be incorrect, but if the proportion be true, it 
appears that in the earliest ages of which any events are re- 
corded in profane liistorj^, Egyjit was occasionally under the 
sceptre of the monarchs of Ethiopia J, as it was afterwards for 
fifty years under that oi Sabaco. On the other hand, Diodorus 
Siculus § describes the Ethiopians as a people who had never 

* The story told by Josephus, (lib. ii. c. 11.), of the taking of Saba or Meroe, 
by Moses, and the love conceived for him by the daughter of the Ethiopian 
monarch, has the air of a Grecian fable. The object of the expedition (and some 
such one may really have been made) was to liberate Egypt from the yoke of the 
Ethiopians — proving the previous superiority of the latter. 

‘t See Pliny : Clara et potens etiam (Ethiopia) usque ad Trojana bella Memnone 
regnante, et Syriai imperitasse nostroque littori mtati regis Ce^oi. 

, J Diodorus Siculus (lib. i. sect. 44.) mentions tliat there had been Ethiopian 
as well as Persian and Macedonian kings of Egypt, though he reduces the number 
of the Ethiopian to four. 

^ T.iK- 11 i 0 . 
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Ijeen conquered by any foreigner, ajid that against them only, 
among inen, Hei^cules and Bacchus had no success. It appears 
clear, then, that as far back as we have any light from history, 
Ethiopia was a mighty kingdom, and unlikely to have received its 
religion from a people to whom it not infrequently gave laws*., 

The age of kings and priests was preceded in Egypt, ,as in 
Greece, by those of gods and of heroes, which were of course 
represented to Hcirodotus, and believed by their worshippers, 
to be indigenous ; so, those introduced, at a much later period, 
from Egypt into Greece, after being corrected of their formality 
and extravagance, w^rc claimed as original natives of the land, 
where they were only re-born. But us the Egyptians never 
failed to remind the Grecians of their religious obligations to 
them, so does it apju^ar from a very curious passage in Diodorus 
Siculus f, that the Ethiopians boasted to have similar claims on 
the gratitude of Eg}'pt, “ For they say that the Egyptians are a 
colony from themselves, and that Osiris led the colony ; meaning 
that the soil of Egypt is only the mud of Ethiopia ; that their 

• The desertion of tiie Autoinoli under Psammetichus was of so late a date, 
that the opinion that they first introduced their religion into Ethiopia is hardly 
worth refuting. Sabaco, many years before, had conquered Egypt, in obedience 
to the oraebs of Meroe (Herod, ii, 139.), The barbarous and skin-clad natives 
are said, indeed, to have been civilized by the residence of those foreigners among 
thent; and so, in our time, tlm half-naked inhabitants of Hbugola were beginning 
to imitate the customs of the- Mamelouks. 

t lib. ui. sect. 2, 3, 4. That author had himself been in Egypt, and conversed 
mth priests and Ethiopians, (sect. 11.) 
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c?astoi^§?*^v pa*^CRla^ly with respect to the funerals of the kii^ 
9^ ^ke ; and that the shapes of their statues and the fornoB of 
their letter^ are Ethiopiazi — ^for of the two characters in use 
among the Egyptians, that called the vulgar is leamt by all ; 
while the sacred character is intelligible only to the priests, who 
team it in mystery from their ^i^ers ; whereas all the Ethiopians 
use this character.” Thus, then, were hieroglypliics nothing 
more than the common written language of Ethiopia ; and if 
this be true (as Diodorus seems to believe), there can be no 
doubt respecting the origin of the religion. At an age so 
distant, that twen the records of Memphis did not pretend to 
reach it, some Ethiopian conqueror had taught his worship and 
consecrated his language in Egypt f. 

Thus much may, I thirds;, be inferred from the very scanty 
information afforded us by classical authors, and a consideration of 
what are probably the relative ages of the antiquities of the two 
countries ’Will confirm the conclusion deriyed from that source. 

A people little removed from the Deluge and living in 

* Herod, (ii. 102.) mentions one common custom, that of circumcision, without 
preteihding to decide which of the two people leamt it from the other: upturn 
yAp Si) rr^a/yrrai eov. - ' 

+ There appears to be one source (besides the study of hieroglyphics) from 
'Wliich light may yet be thrown on this subject. The Ammonians were a mixed 
colony of Egyptians and Ethiopians, and spoke a mixed language. (Herod., ii. 42.) 
The discovery of any inscription in Ammonian would probably lead ]to the decision 
t)f this interesting question. 

J See Bruce, vol. i. 
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dr<e^ of its retmiii sou^t the sides of the mountaiiis, and 
built their habitations in the solid rock: such were the oldest 
dwelling-places of men, Ihe places of their lal)oUrs, their studies, 
and their worship ; and when they began in aftertimes to build 
temples for their gods, would they not naturally make for them 
some larger excavation in the rock, that had so long afforded 
shelter to themselves ? If so, and I think it indisputable, the 
sculptured caverns of Gyishe, of Derr, and Ebs^mbal’*', are of 

V 

higher antiquity than the columns of Thebes, and have received 
the gods of Ethiopia in their progress towards the North. 
1 believed at the time, and do still believe, as far as can be 
judged ‘from rudeness of masonry and sculpture, and from the 
mere effect of time on colours, figures, and even the surface of 
the hard and solid rock, that the smaller of the two excavated 
temples at Djebel el Berkel is much the oldest that I .ever saw ; 
older by centuries than those of Nubia, or than the temple of 
Bacchus by its side : now the few figures and hieroglyphics yet 
visible there are exactly such as are found in greater perfection 
in Egypt. 

By the same reasons I am led to suppose that the pyramid, as 
a sepulchral building, had also its origin in Ethiopia. The first 
pyramid is naturally of a later date tlian the first temple. Not 

A 

that tombs or cairns were not numerous before temples were ever 
thought of, but because the construction of a pyramid requires 

Excepting, perhaps, the temple of Osiris at Ebs^imbal. 
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ittoiiS sMll^d ialwtir than a hiere excavatioti in a 
ofte; hhweverj would probably follow ^he bther at no great in- 
terval ; it is the most natural kind of monument, and, in a land 
ef astronomers, such an elevation might l>e of use to them in 
taking their observations. Now, the utter destruction and 
shapelessness of many of those at Berkel and El Bellkl attests 
their antiquity ; while those of Eg^'pt* do not appear to have 
been erected above eleven or twelve hundred years before 
Christ, when that country had been frecjuently overrun by the 
Ethiopians. The pyramids of Memphis are of a later date 
than the ruins of Thebes. 

Jupiter Ammon was the great divinity of Ethiopia, and the 
homed godf of the shepherds is probably older than Osiris, 
whether .he be the Dog-star or the Nile. J'hebes, wliich is 
knownf to have been founded by a colony of Ethiopians, was 
called Ammon No, Diosj)olis, or the City of Ammon. It fol- 
lows, then, I thiiili, very clearly, from the concurrence of these 
observations on the antiquities of Ethiojna with the conclusions 
derived from historical evidence, that the origin of the Egyptian 
divinities, as well as that of their temples and their tombs, and 
of the sculptiues, figures, and symbols tliat cover them, may be 
traced to Ethiopia. In the magnitude of theif edifices, the 

* Herod., ii. 124. 

•f* I have rem&,rked, in the proper place, that the roldesl temple at Berkel still 
contains a defaced figure of Jupiter Ammon. 

J Bruce’s Travels, i. 380, Sfc. * 
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imitators have indeed surpassed their masters, hut as far as we 
could Judge from the granite and other sculptures remaining 
at Argo and Djebel el Berkel, that art seems to have been as 
well understood, and carried to as high perfection, by the 
sculptors of Meroe, as it was afterwards by their scholars at 
Thebes and at Memphis. 

It only remains tt) ascertain the probable name of the ancient 
city whose ruins I have been describing. 

The name of the kingdom in which they were found, and the 
peninsular tract of country, of wliich three sides are enclosed by 
the southerly bend of the Nile, together with the distance from 
Syene, as given by Herodotus, and the extent and nature of 
the remains, led uk for a moment to hope, that our search had 
been successful, and that we were really contemplating the riiins 
of Meroe. An examination of the ancient authors soon led us to 
a different conclusion, and we abandoned with regret an idea 
formed too hastily. Th(^ great discoverer of the sources of the 
Blue River was worthy of the inferior honour of ascertaining the 
site of Meroe. The ruins traversed by Bruce *, a Httle to the 

* Vol. iv. p. 638. A little below Shendi, and opposite to Kurgos, is the 
mountain Gibbainy, where ia the first scene of ruins I have met with since that of 
in Abyssinia. We saw here heaps of broken pedestals, like those of Axiitn, 
all plainly designed for the statues of the Dogstar, and some pieces of obelisk like- 
wise with hieroglyphics almost totally obliterated. The Arabs told us these ruins 
were very extensive, and that many pieces of statues, both of men and animals, 
had been dug up there ; the statues of the men were mostly of black stone. It is 
impossible to avoid risking a guess, that Uiis is the ancient city of Meroe, whose 
lat. should be 16® 26' N." In 
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N^<«rth Sbeitii, are.eo ckarty proYed bytlwm to be a 
the remaiiis of that ancient city, that it is unnecessary to lep^ 
any of his arguments here ; and being, with respect to the an- 
tiquities of Djebel el Berkel, sufficiently convinced df what they 
are not, I shall proceed, in very few words, to determine wkit 
they probably are. Na'pata was the second city of Etliiopia; in 
the time of Augustus it was the capital, and as such was her 
sieged and destroyed by Petronius ; it was situated, according to 
Pliny, five hundred and eleven miles above Syene, and accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, in lat 30° 15', on the right bank, and near 
the angle made by the bend of the Nile*; the former thus 


* In ascertaining the situation of the old city he appear* to commit an error in 
measuring the miles of the Roman exploratores in the direction of latitude, instead 
of considering them merely as the distance travelled by them before they reached 
the city ; and by so doing he makes violent enemies to his argument of those cen- 
turions of discovery, who arc, in fact, its greatest friends. Nor do I under- 
stand what he means by afterwards “ fixing Meroe at Gerri,” a place just 
below the conflux of the White and Blue Rivers, when he has so decidedly proved 
that it stood, where he found its ruins, nearly a degree to the N. of Gerri. (See his 
Map.) Bruce’s Gibbainy is prcibably tlie Djebail of Burckhardt, two hours South 
of which place he noticed some mounds of rubbish and red burnt bricks, and 
some foundations of buildings constructed of hewn stones; he was unfortunately 
prevented frpm extending his observations (p. 275.). The antiquities described to 
W8 (t>. supra.) as existing at a place called El Djebel, have probably some connexion 
with those at Djebail — ^that name may be common to the mountains on both, sides 
of the river. Pliny mentions a people called Megabari, or Adjabarae, who inhabited 
the City of Apollo, opposite to Meroe. 

* Pliny in another place makes it three days’ journey from the Red Sea, and 
adds, that rain-water was preserved in many places along the road, and the country 
intervening was very productive of gold ; while Strabo', who is a much better 
authority, states Meroe to be fifteen days distant from the sea, whereas there is but 





pbxses 4t rather lower 4lawa the rivear, and the latter M^er up 
than the ruins of BerkeL " . ‘ ^ ^ ^ 

It is evident tiiat this city lias been Jess known to antaent 
authors than, by the magnificence of its remains, it seems to have 
deserved; and I attribute this to its angular situation, and to the 
Cataracts, wliich render the Nile above it difficult of navigation. 
Travellers, merchants, and armies, have probably left the Nile at 
Korti, and crossed the Desert direct to Meroe, as they now* do 
to Shendi ; the sculptured grottos existing towards the eastern 
end of this pass confirm that supposition. 

I’he ruins of El Berkcl bear marks of every age of sculpture, 
from the outlines of the rudest figures to the arched vaults 
of the pyramids, proving the great antiquity and long duration 
of the former city : the same causes that prevented its notoriety, 
may have contributed to divert from it the course of the enemies 
of Ethiopia. It was fated to be at last overthrown by a Homan f ; 

P 30' difference in longitude between the two places. The story of the rain-water 
is equally incredible to those who know how rarely a shower falls in this country 
between 1 8° and 30” of lat. 

* P«ncet travelled this road; it is frequented by traders, and was followed by 
his Mamelouks, after their evacuation of Dbngola. 
t Petronius, after taking Premnis, mpfiilarsu et\ Nawareoi/ ' tout© S’ tS 
rrg KavStxxijf , xotl ©Jv evrauSa wjo^' ottirfjg * xal auT'^ S* sv ottvi tXi}- 
<riov ySjSuro jfwpltp. Tlpetr^sucraixsvrjs Se vep) . . . hrs'hBwv ho .) 

rdl NajraTflt, ^tryovtag rou TratSog, xod xaTa<rxa;prs* ' e^avSpajroSjff’aptevoj S^, 
avwTTptPti TTexXty eh' Twiritrw [xeroL rduv 7ia<p6paiv, SutroSa xptua^ rot Tpoa-wTepa. 
7::^Stmb(v 820, J>i). A difficult and rocky country does actually commence 
above el Berkel, and continues for two pr three days. 
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DEPARTURE FROM THE CAMP. 

aiUii he ^ecoxnplished its destiny so effectually, that the expkaiar' 
ta9?es of Nero, in their enumeration of the cities at'terwards found 
by them in that country, remark upon Nkpata, “ Oppidum id 
parvum inter praodicta solum.’* 

Dec 24 about half past eleven we mounted our Ddngohi 

horses and took leave, without the slightest regret, ol‘ 
the camp and all the rabble contained in it ; and as presents, 
in some shape or other, had been accepted by all * those em- 
ployed by us, we dejiarted' with the satisfaction of feeling no 
obligation to any one there except Abdin Cashefff, and, perhaps, 
the Pasha. Two Italians, who were in the medical department, 
aud for whose pay the Protomedico had now more occasion 
than for their services, were attached to our party ; the former 
was a rough Genoese, who had been cook to the staff; and the 
other the very Paolo, who was yet fresh from the chastisement 
of the Greek. 

My man, Giovanni, forseeing great vicissitudes of fortune in 
a long journey, however favourably commenced, bought, for 

* It is right to inentioti, that the Protomedico refiised all pecuniary recowpense 
for the real or apparent services that he had performed for us during our residenci? 
inthecatftp. 

i“ Among the articles sent up by us in Abdin CashefT’s cangee was an old 
Turkish saddle, of little value, belonging to Mr. Haubury; this was somehow 
mislaid, and at our departure was not to be found. On our arrival at Cairo, in 
Ma,rch, we found that the magnificent Turk had placed in the hands of our 
banker there a very splendid new saddle, the most expensive that could be made, 
to replace the trifling loss occasioned by the negligence of one of his shivers ; and 
for which my friend refused, of course, to vtocept so morditiafri a compensation. 
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abblit five doBars, att excellent 'ass, of the Cairo breed ; an act 
ci prudence on whicb be had afterwards daily occasion to con- 
gratulate himself. 

We set out in great confusion, without any camel-driver or 
guides in pursuit of our escort, who were said to be waiting for 
us at Abdoum. For three miles we rode S.E., through culti- 
vated ground, and then through two miles more of desert, on 
the txlge of which is Sannab, Abdin ('asheff’s late encamp- 
ment. All the ground here is covered with bricks and broken 
pottery, bearing marks of having been the site of an ancient 
city. Inhere are no remains of temples, but we were assured 
that at some little distance from the place, there is an entire 
sphinx of red granite, which, however, we had the misfortune 
not to observe ; and that, near here, when the Nile is low, the 
tops of columns appear above the water. At present, the most 
striking objects presented by the ground w ere proofs of the pro- 
fession of its late occupants ; many bodies of animals, chiefly 
camels, were lying sc;attered almut, and so much corn had been 
thrown away in diflcrent jxirts of the plaui) that we found 
several women employed in gathering it up and sifting it from 
the sand. Seeing us approach, and mistaking us for soldiers, 
they implored our mercy and humanity, in deprecation of the 
violence which they expected to be offered to them. 

Near this place, I had for some time observed four or five objects 
standing together on an eminence in the desert, about a quarter 
of a" mile off, which I mistook at first for shrubs, and then for 





mfeiS' I and it was not till I came ihncli nearer that I discoyered 
thiin to he the latest species of the desert eagle ; there weie 
several others at no great distance. Having no time to spaire 
for a chasse, I could only give them a couple of shots from my 
horse in passing, with no eftect*. At Sann4b the cultivation 
begins' again, and in five miles and a half we came to Abdoiim, 
a good sized village among the • palms ; but our escort was not 
here. Ii\ seven miles, or seven and a half, we passed a large 
village on the right, situated in a spot where the cultivation is 
^very broad; and in ten miles, at a place called Tangaz, we 
overtook a part of the escort. We saw, in the course of the 
morning, many black rocks, about fifteen miles on our left, and 
distinguished some trees and spots of verdure at a great 
distance from the Nile in the same direction. 

Here the dog Anubis,* having catered for himself among the 
soldiers in the camp, trampled and pawed the Desert in such 
formidable spirits, that a native, greatly agitated, was heard to 
exclaim at the sight of him — « Women, women, shut up your 

' * Being out sliooting' one day at Thebes, I surprised a large party of these birds 
eihployed in tearing the carcass of an ass with astonishing fury. I fired ambiig 
tl»em from about thirty yards with a common English, gun, and they began by 
running off to a considerable distance in all directions : presently one of them 
shook his wings, and went off to the Desert; another followed, and gradually all 
got on the wing except one, whom, with the assistance of two Arabs, I secured, 
and have since succeeded in bringing alive to England. It is of a light-brown 
colour, with very long wings, and is from two to three feet high ; the head and 
nedt are without plttmage, and the bird, though called by the Arabs die Eagle of 
the Desert, is probably of the vulture species. 1 am assured that the same bird is 
found in immense flocks on the banks of the Ganges. 
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^Qgis; 4o»’!t ypu see the lion is coming!” The m»n 
given this warning, mounted a horse, of which he was holding 
thP hridle* and consulted his safety*. This cannot, however, 
prove, what we have never heard to be the case, that lions are 
occasionally seen, or that the fear of them is very general in 
this country. The Arab seeing an apparently wild animal, to 
wliich he could give no name, called it, for that reason, a lion. 

At Tangaz we were received most respectfully by a man in a 
red cap, who seemed to be the head of the party waiting for 

us ; he expressed liimself ready to rest here, or advance, as we 

% 

chose, and to supply any wants that we might have. He was 
rather a mean looking man, dressed in a wliite shirt, and had 
sufficient servility of manner ; however, he was a king, and his 
name was Malek, or King, Tombol. 

We soon set off again, and in eleven miles came to the Nile, 
at the lieginning of an island, about two miles long, during 
which space the Desert extends to the water's ed|^ ; then we 
found more cultivation, and in about fifteen miles arrived at 
Koraigh, a large village near the Nile. We had travelled for 
the last hour in the dark, and in such great confusion, as to 
make it wonderful that we did not lose some part of our bag- 
gage. A rich Copt, who is supposed to have lent the Pasha 

* I did not observe more than one species of dog in tliis country, which was 
extremely Uke an English greyhound, though not above two-thirds of the size. 
Stmbo says <lib.xvi.)^hat the Ethiopian dogs were fti^epcw, rpa^iig ^ 

We never any proof of the truth of the latter part of this assertion. 
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;iimey for this ex^ditioH, was to liave been of oiur 
party ; we were not sorry to learn that he remained behind, ai^ 
was to return by the short road across the Desert on the othMtr 
bank. We thus found ourselves, without rival, at the head of 
the caravan. Our bivouac was under the outer wall of the 
forties, where all the female inhabitants of the town were shut 
up for the night. Malek Tombol paid us a short and respecthll 
visit, and took his post near us ; fires were lighted around us, and 
we slept undressed in the open air, with our guns by our sides, 
and our pistols under our heads. All the rest watdied, and 
the King amused himself by playing on an instrument, and 
dinging wild airs to it by the moonlight. 

^ ^ ' We had a curious proof yesterday of the yet unr 

tamed spirit of the Sheygya. Malek Tombol finding 
that he had left something beliind at Tangaz, sent back a man 
to recover it ; he found it in the hands of the inhabitants, and 
demanded it ; but they, discovering by his accent that he v'as a 
Nubian, and not an Arab, refused to restore it. He demanded 
it in the name of the Pasha, and within ten miles of his camp; 
and they answered by some blows, of wliich he long bore the 
marks. He then fired his gun and pistols, and they retired, 
retaining, however, the sjmi I, which he never recovered. 

In about two miles and a half we passed a large town on the 
rij^t, named Goraigh, and in four miles came to a small village 
by the Nile side, at the end of the ciiltivation, aud just opposite 
the extremity of the island, Mishow, which is about two miles 
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!<mg. ' llie distri^ here is called ICenecisa. W 
Sttdfe of tbe river for two miles or more^ in a S^.W. direction,, and 
tybre tlae cultivation begins again ; skirting the edge of it, we 
arrived in ten miles at Wad Kazarah, in a district called Oiissali 
<»* Oushli, and jn half a mile more at the castle before examined 
by usj two days after our passing the frontiers of Dar Sheygyk 
The chain of mountains on our left was to-day hardly visible 
from its increased distance; and the width of the cultivable 
land varies from half a mile to a mile. * 

Here we halted to breakfast, and Malek Tdmbol overtook us 
so engaged, and waited our orders to visit us. His great plea- 
sure was in the examination of our arms ; a pair of blunderbuss- 
pistols, before mentioned, he called “ a weapon without hope,” 
and swore “by God, the Creator of the world, that but for 
English arras the Turks would be no better than other men.” 
Such we were supposed to be, and it was lamented- by himself 
and his court, that we spoke nothing but Turkish. 

,Amiro having given James an old sword, he assumed in con- 
sequence the title of Hadji Yac6be, and in consequence again 
of hist title, the king gave him a horse to ride ; this promotion 
raised him greatly in importance with himself and others, and 
this importance was again reflected on his masters, so that even 
ourselves might thus have risen in estimation, had' it been possible 
to add to the dignity of those who had been seen by Malek 
Tdmbol himself sitting on the same sofa with the Pasha. ' 
We passed in the coujsse of this morning and yesterdays great 
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auinfe^^of Shej?gy«^ ^her on tter jr&tum to tlioir homes, or 
akesdy engaged in their former occupations : their swords m[id 
lanc^ had been taken from them, but they were allowed ‘to 
return their snudl knife* or dirk, whicli they wear on the lefit 
arm. I saw a boy, after repeatedly attacking ^nith no effect, 
though with great spirit, an older and more powerful antagonist, 
draw at last this knife, and press it against the naked body of 
his adversary ; but though he held it nearly a minute in contact 
with the sldn, he seemed to want either rage or strength to 
force it in. These Arabs have a free and manly look, and, with 
open chest and unbending neck, they still step the ground as it* 
it still belonged to themselves: this firmness is united in many 
with a great mildness of physiognomy. Few are extreme in 
stature, and we saw but one instance of defomuty. Many are 
very handsome, and they are much tlie finest race of men we 
saw in the East, not excepting the Turks themselves. 

Mahommed Gashetf, of Mahass, was the other commander ot* 

V 

our escort, which we- were happy to find consisted entirely of the 
'imtive Princes of the conquered country, from Wady Hal^ to 
Dar Sheygy'a, with their attendants; there was another -strong 
party similarly constituted only a few hours in advance of us. 
Our two present leaders sent to inform us that the dangerous 
pass of Koiii, where the five soldiers had been killed the otimr 
day, and where the Sheygy'a were still represented is being par* 

•, V. , 

, JDiiB i$ aoRurttely described Wid represeiUed by p»^97. , , 
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ticiiiarly Exasperated and desperate^ was still two hours before us. 
Ewning was now coming on, and as brave men in ail ages prefer 
to die by some kind of light, Ive were recommended to stay 
where w'e were till tlip rising of Ihe moon. Tdmbol suggested 
the prudence of retiring till that time into the fortress, but 
Mahommed sweam that he will never shut himself up against the 
Shcygy'a, we adopt the bolder counsel, and pitch our tent among 
die trees: the luggage was piled up before the door of it, and 
the anns kept in readiness ; and so strong was the conviction 
of our royd protector that the corn was full of robbery 
that he would not allow us to send after dark a well-armed 
party to the river for w^ater, though it w^as not three hundred 
yards distant. 

^lalek Tumbol is the King of the Isles ; Argo forms the most 
considerable portion of his dominions, but his capital is on Benni ; 
he invited us to visit him there, and boasted to us of the glory 
of his ancestors, llie country on both sides of the river, formerly 
rich and ivell cultivated, was under their sceptre^ and they had a 
ooi^ of Moggrebyns in their pay, w'hich rendered them formidable, 
‘till their army was destroyed by tlie Sheygya near Mount Dager, 
to whom, from that time, till the arrival of the Mamelouks, the 
country continued tributary, , ’ 

^ iiie 26 Ib file midst of the terrors w^hich were supposed to 
4 ^ surround us, we slept so soundly and so long, as to be 
scarcely in motion again by an hour after sunrise. We first 
rode neatrv the Nile {S.S.W.), and then more to the Westward 
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^nd it. The island of SoWerab, whei?e we oivertoc^ 

the fiee^ lies at the fbet of the black and extc^^ 

tsearly the whole length of them to the 'Norths and be^pohd 
the end of them to the South, and is probaMy neatly fivb 
miles long, but very narrow. In six mSes, we arrived at the 
forraidable Korti. It is a large town divided into three parts, 
each of which is defended by a mud castle. It was migir 
n^y in iDdngola, but has for many years been incoiporated 
with Dar Sheygy'a. * Instead of finding the city, as we expected, 
full of mortal enemies, we could discover in it only two inhahi- 
tants-^an old man and a boy, who told us that ad the others 
were killed in the battle fought near here : this was not truej, 
and they were possibly hid in the corn by the road-side, with 
the intention of attacking us, had they not found us. too wed 
prepared. 

Mr. Hanbury and myself, and one or two others, rode into 
the Desert to discover, if possible, the fidid of battle. We had 
no guides but the eagles, who, in this instance, ptoTed unfii^ 
fol ones ; they were alternately soaring in the air and reposing 
on the eminences by hundreds together, but though dosely> 
imrsued and observed, they refused to betray to us the pbee of 
tb^ festival ' . .^v.. 

Korti is above a mile from the. river, and Ambdoov^ 
three mdes S. by W. from Korti. At AmbcMieotef we over ti^ 
tifree other kings, Malek Mabommed^ of ^Dld B6i^la, imd 
the B^deks Ibrahim and Zebeyr, dT Mahass ; they 
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our escor^^«wMch iliES .aj^areci to be composed 
of lour kiiigB and a cashed wit^ all t^eir guards and attendants. 
Tiiey were anxious to ffeiss the rest of the day here, to number 
iiie pattle and tax them for the Pasha ; to this we made no 
olijection, and pitched our tent in a very dirty court in ftont of 
a house. Wliile this operation was performing, and we . were 
sitting in the house with King Tombol and one of his two 
body-guards, they brought in a mess of cold dliourra bread ^nd 
meat in a bowl, which we were invited to share ; but observing 
that Ms Majesty, after having picked the bones, returned each, 
as he had done with it, into the common bowl, we permitted 
ourselves to be so far overpowered by European prejudices, as to 
make, tasting as we still were, a very indifierent repast. 

The equipment of our escort was various and singular : one 
of the horses had a strong plaited defence before Ms face, wMch 
would stop a lance, and a pistol-shot at any distance. The 
saddles are much lighter than the Turkish, and rise very high 
behind ; the pummels and part of the- seat are in many cases 
covered with the inner skin of the crocodile* wMch is a very 

d/* 

durable €tubstEtute for common leather; the stirrups are some- 
times round, and vmy small, as the feet of .the horsemen am 
always naked ; they use a very strong bit, Uke the Turkish, 
mount by throwing the leg directly over the middle of the 
saddle, therein differing from the Ttirks, whose manner is like 
oum. r iAhmist aU tKe horaes and camek wear dbarms, and the 
d»oad heads of the latter are fi:equently decorated by 
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striBga of wliite shells from tho shores of the Eeci Sea^ 4^ 
the iron nsed in this country is imjwrted from Darfaiw?,,SeRna^, 
and Shendy, and is therefore very dear; spears, though there is 
a manufacture of them at Korti, are usually brought by traders 
from the same places, and left in imyment for provisions . for 
themselves arid camels ; but swords, after the hilts have been 
ornamented at Daraou, are worth eight or ten Sj^anish dollars 
eaclr. 

♦ 

It appeared that the good people of Amboocote, instead of 
plotting to kill us, had beeji employed in kilhng a bullock for 
us — a sacrifice which is only made on the most imjmrtant occa- 
sions : our portion, when cut into small •pieces and mixed up 
with a (|uantity of sour h^ad, was brought us in a wooden 
bowl of about two feet in diameter, and proved to us very 
palatabltr^ though not sufficiently dehcate for the appetites of 
our Maltese and ItaUans. In the afternoon, we received the 
first visit of Malek Ibrahim, who had l)een charged by the Faslia 
to forward us frojn D6ngola to Wady Halia. He is a dehcate, 
and ratlier handsome, young man, and in features and mildn<^ 
of expression stroiigly revsembles the faces in tlie, kings^ tombs at 
jfThebes. As he speaks no Arabic, he brought his inteipreter 
with him; and, as ideas, in passing though two languages, 
naturally lose much of their hrilhancy, tlie interview, though 
short, was sufficiently duh. We had then to suslaiR another 
visit from Him of Argo, who, unfortunatelyj admired the flavour 
of our tobacco ; and it was observed, that the monarcl), Itjto Jus 
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subjedss, spits in smoking, which the Turks never do. The 
thermometer’'^ under the tent rested at 91°. 

We set out in sood time. In one mile we came to 

Dec. S7. ■ ® 

. the end of the cultivation, and rode for three more 

ft 

along the stony desert, about a quarter of a mile from the Nile; 
and in four miles and a half passed many acacias between our 
road and the river. Here is a large burial-place, with much 
burnt brick about. The acacias continued alx>ut half a mile ; 
and ill five miles and a half we passed a large ruined village. 
Our direction was S.W. for the two first miles, then W.S.W., 
and then nearly West. In one mile and a half more, we reached 
the old castle named Hettkn, situated on the marked rock before 
describedf. The island opjiosite is caU«i Chazz^nart. 

In four miles and a half or five miles more, we got to a large 
village called Bessoorkooti, with much green and little Cultivated 
land around it, and about half a mile from the Nile. We liad 
Persian weed and acacias and doums on every side of us, some 
of the last at a great distance in the Desert, and there are palms 
by the Nile side. Our road, except at first, was about half a 
mile from the river. 

In a mile and a half more, there are some mountains on the» 
other side, a!nd on them a well-situated town, ruined by the 
Sheygy'a, named Doofar. , The island Kennet is below. Our 

V'' ■ - ' * . 

, Amiro mentioned to ns that the Jtherraometw, in June, at Assouan, was gene> 
rally at 148°, and that it became lower as he approached the tropic. 

t'^desrapm. 
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W: liy Sij ^^bdut a laile > the 

Milk ^ lidi a mile and a half more we mme 'down ^to theisriwa?? 
a^;>ireposed for an hour opposite theidsland. We had tm^dUed, 

laftterly'%ver hot sand (W.S. W.),' and passed a l^ge ruined 

* 

tc^n with saints’ tombs abcmt it. 5 
-For two miles and a half, more (direction nearly &.), after 
riding through 'Some acacias, we again traversed the dat san£h 
varied only by a few stony Mils ; there is then a turn to the 
Westward, and for two mil^ oUr direction was W. h>y S. ; there 
the island endsj and the acacias thicken again. Our road had of 
late been close by the Mile side. I got a shot at a ci?ocodile, 
lying on a sand-bank in the riverj and was assured by a number 
of spectators that the ball struck him ; however, he retired very 
qtdetly into the water, and we saw no more of Mm?!?* 

* Mr. Hanbury was afterwards more successful. We were floating dowTa the 
river one morning, within sight of Koum Ombos, when we observed a crocodile 
within fifty yards of us. He instantly fired, and struck it in the side ; the monster 
crawled into the water, and then almost immediately on shore again. In the saetm 
time, we brought the boat as near as we could, and the sailors landed with shouts 
after him ; as they approach, he eschpes once more into the water. The three 
boldest of them (two Nubianannd an Arab) leap in after him; they sooa discowtt 
him, and continue to elude hjs attempts to seize them, till one of the Kubiont 
succeeds in finding his tail, and so drags him on dbore. They then beat him’ wftk 
a hammer on tlie liead, and a pistol shot was fired in,to^ his neult; ail ' which Jhe 
answered by groans and angry cries, till, after a long conhnuasn^^v.dlf encb treat- 
ment, he at last died. The operation of skinning was then » mtd, a^t^ 

taking the greater part of the flesh .on bbard with them^ tliey to fhO' 

hawks and vultures, of which multitades hadbeen long oollfs^ti];^ mi<a nmghbou^^ 
in^ bank. It proved to be a female, and not more ^an ten feet long, though full 
grown, amd ;old.‘ There were several baH*, in the body, which it had reoeinswfefrmn 
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! Jn tbi^ imle^ througb tbe Desert, and 

ratty at Mwne distance frcmi the Nile, Wee or twice within 

heating of the saJkies, (the gener^d direction a little to the south- 
ward and west), we came to a few abandoned straw huts, with 
some saints’ tombs near ; where we were to pass the night. The 
mountains on the other bank appear not above three or four 
miles from the river. There is no cultivation from Bessoor- 
kooti to near this place; of which the inhabitants are said to live 
on some islands here, formed by the river. We were not destined 
to pass the night in tramiuillity : we were scarcely in. bed, when 
our interference was called for by a violent dispute between a 
groom, whom we had engaged at the army to attend to our 
camels and horses, and who, to keep that engagement, had, without 
our knowledge, deserted, and a Nubian, who threatened to publish 
his desertion : the groom anned himself with a long firebrand ; 


the soldiers at different times, and some evidently very long ago ; they were gene- 
rally small, but there was a very large one towards the tail. The fatal one, which 
it had received from the common English gun of my friend, had passed quite 
through the body, and lodged in the skin on the other side ; and I am quite sure 
that any part of Uie scales, except perhaps those just on the top of the back, is 
■penetratblo by ball at sixty yards, though the wound may not always be mortal. 
There was a mole near, who came to the spot immediately after we had left it, to 
seek his companion. We were surprised to find in its intestine about two hundred 
stones, one or two of which were not less than a pigeon’s egg. It had a large 
tpi^ue, of which the tip was fastened to the roof of the mouth, and four toes or 
blaws op the fore feet, and five on the hinder, contrary to ancient opinion, as exem- 
plMedf in the TaticaP, where are two sculptured crocodiles, of which neither has 
any tongue, and the one five, and the other six, claws, on the bind feet as well as 
the fore. I have given these details, because, I believe, we are the oiily Egyptian 
trivelleii ‘Whb ever had the fortune to witoesa the sceae desciibed by them. 
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tliim ilideen in 1^ soine aoldlias» M lMe 

passing in wny ta jtbe aamy : joid tite mSami^ by >^i^ 
infliiieiiiGe wkb Maltek Tninbol, was to be beaten witli stix^ 
early on tlw foHomng morniitg. » , 

After set^g this i»y, iwe were acaarcely asleep^ wiieil, b^sie 
inecm^-rise, #e were ^lently awaked by tbeciy, uttered in three 
Of foar different languages, “We are attacked! We are attnekedl” 
a doulile^n, which 1 had, for the hrst time, neglected 
M lay by mei Was forced into ray hands. We heard the hring 
of : guns and pistcds all about us, and dbicrats which wtae supposed 
to be the shouts of battle. So' I rose up, and began to pull <m 


my trowsers ; Mr. Hanbury was simikply em^doyed t and Yacobe 
and Gtovaniu, being ready dressech rushed to battle. The 
fifing increased ; the balk whistled in the ak : and we had 
hardly finished our inglorious occupiUion, and were about 4o 
sally forth to the combat, when our two warriors returned, with 
the news, that they had dkcha^ged their pieces, and that the 
combat was decided in our favour ; which, as it happened^ wmi 
^remely fortunate for one of them, as he required nearly a 
qtaiTtiw of an hour - to re<tload; , ■ ■■ - n% - . •> 

The cause of ah this disturbance waa» that a^ llteppt had 
:heen really made ^'to CMty ■•ofP/'jsome-fOf 
part of our ccmvoy ; this was repulsed in the noisy manner iuet. 
descihsed, andimot tdt^waidS’J'cpieft te ^ ■ ■> Another fiasl was men- 
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tioned, wMch distinguishes this from the battle of Austerlitz, 
that all the guns, without any exception, were fired in the air. 
Malek Tombol, it appears, had given such orders ; and in defence 
of his system of warfare, assured us, that it was frequently 
adopted by the Pasha, when in danger of being attacked at night. 
The name of the place is Abdoum, or, “ the Father of Doum 
Trees three of these unhappy plants more immediately shel- 
tered our hut, and wx^re, therefore, the principal sufferers in the 
engagement ; which we named, by the right given us by victory, 
in their honour, and for their immortality, “ The Battle of the 
three Doum trees.” Hadji Yacobe watched till morning. The 
only difference made to ourselves was, that we finished the night 
morc^ w'anuly clothed than we had begun it. 

, We left the scene of action early : and, in one mile, 

passed three saints’ tombs, and then continued to skirt 
the green ground : which is here brt)ad, and wxdl tmltivated, for 
two miles more, \^'e then rode across the bare desert as far as 
five miles ; when we came among some straggling trees again, 
not far from a sakie. Our direction, for the first three miles was 
West; then W.N.W. 

It w^as a fine cool morning, and a most ciuious scene was our 
motley caravan scattered over the desert at sun-rise: it was com- 
posed of all kinds of animals, from camels to goats ; mixed with 
men and women, of all ages, and a great number of children, 
some of whom were mounted on very young asses, proportioned, 

as it would seem, to their own age, and all nearly naked. Of 

2 D a 
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our cavalry, aome were clothed in light blue gowns, given them 
pro|»bly by the Pasha, and some in the dusty cloaks of the 
ctniiitry ; some carry muskets with feathers in the mouth, others 
are armed with spears ; all with swords. Some of our guards 
again, are mounted on camels, others are on foot ; and all bare- 
h^ded, were it not for the covering aiforded by their thick 
and shaggy locks. There prevails through the whole, the most 
perfect confusion of movements and sounds. The IVIaleks, in 
thin red cloaks and caps, or shawls, (which they generally we^ 
round the head so as to fall loosely over the shoulders) advance 
more stately, with their courtiers about them ; II adji Y acobe is 
very important on his horse ; and Giovanni very (omfortable on 
his strong Cairine jack-ass. Mr. Hanbury, as a thorough Turk, 
adds to the variety and dignity of the scene ; as my own Frank 
dress increases, no doubt, its singularity. The peasants going dow n 
with us, were those whom the Sheygy a had, from time to time, 
carried away to cultivate their ground, and whom the Pasha had 
now left free to return home. Some of them were setting fire 
to the bushes to warm their hmids in passing; and others pelting 
down the apples* from the doum trees, as their only chance of 
breakfast. 

In six miles and a half, our road w as through the desert, 
though there is a green strip, apparently half a mile broad, by 
the river-side. The chain of mountains on the other side is 


♦ TI^ of the doum apple is exactly that of gingerbread. 
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brokea by m interval of four cwr five miles, filled np with sand^ 
hills. Our direction was latterly^iN.W. Here the palms end, 
with the fertility of which they are the usual signs and atten- 
dants, thoi^h the acacias continue to be thinly scattered on all 
sides over the desert. 

In twelve miles we came to the ruined town of Babdi, with 
several tombs near ; one is much larger tlmn the rest, and, like 
them, conical : the wall is very thick, and seems chiefly built of 
mud, though entirely cased with brick in the inside; twenty 
feet may be the diameter of its interior, and from thirty to forty 
feet the height. There are in it, five bodies, lying side by side* 
marked by stones at the head and feet ; and to a thin rope hung 
across from wall to wall, are attached numerous scraps of hnen, 
short pieces of cord, and a small string of wooden beads ; they 
are offerings made to the virtues of the dead, and are more 
interesting, and not less sacred, ‘ from their being presented by 
the hand of poverty. Many leaves of paper, covered with Arabic 
writing, passages probably from the Koran, are scattered about 
the graves — scattered, no doubt, with pious intention, by the 
natives of a land where the pink and asphodel do not blossom. 

The ground near it is now desert ; but a number of palms, 
withering there, proves it to have been once cultivated and 
irrigated, either by a canal from the Nile, or by wells of water 
found on the spot A mile beyond, is another similar town. 
We then approach^ the green banks of the Nile ; and, in a 
mile more, came to the river itself, opposite to two islands, 





aad Jcmri. Our dij^tion^ wilih Mttle vari&tioii^ had 
hem W.byN., for the last seibn miles. 

in fifteen miles and a half from Abdoum, we icame to some 
considerable burnt bride ruins, named Kassi Anian, or “ The 
Naked Cup they are dose by the water’s edge, and the greater 
part of the castle still remains. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made by Mdek Tombol, to detain us here for the rest of the 
day, on account of the absence of Mr. Hanbury, who was gazelle- 
shooting in the Desert, On tins occasion, an Italian trait of 
old Paolo much amused me : he took me asade during the dis- 
pute, and, in as low a whisper as if his language had been intel- 
ligible to the savages about us, communicated to me his suspicions 
of treachery ; and added, that he should not consider himself out 
of danger till he arrived at Assouan*. 

In a mile and a hall’ from Kassi Arrian, we passed a burial- 
ground among the acacias ; where is a sainCs tomb, like the one 
I entered in the morning, and full of bats. And, in three miles 
and a half, still through the trees, and in the direction N.N^W., 
we came to the village Jebriah. There is a mud ruin on the 
edge of the Desert ; but the houses are near the river. 

This evening, Malek Tombol, in a private conversatiim with 


* magnanimous man was by profession a marker at a bUUar4*tabk at Cairo; 
but, by the influence of his fellow-countryman, Drovetti, he became, somewhat 
suddenly, a Teiy skilful apothecary. In oonseqwence of whiieh ihiiiinnOrpbbsis, 
eoneidered. himself oecupytng'a Jcmd[ of middle srank bMween; i^^ and 9 «r 

servants ; who, in acknowledgment of this rank, and yet unable to consider him 
a Signore, cdled him, by abbi^afion, ^ 
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litb nin m <pf Uiat «tl|^p^ 

in possession of the exdnsiitn^ of foinr wives, he has 

the miiibrtnne to he yet , chOdless. . . He wii^es . ,to |earn 
whether we can fumsh hiia with any reineitHes^f^^ hi^ isf^nuty, 
which may enalde him hiore effectually to visiit all Im wives; 
« ff)r,” he modestly adds, I find I am not respected ^thoi|t 
children.’" , 

The Malek requested half an hour’s grace in 

SOa 

time of setting out, on account of what he considered 
the extreme cold of the morning, the thermom^^ being ab<art 
50“ at sunrise. For a mile and a half we rode (direction 
N.N%W.) through some shrubs called arm, which we had not 
observed in Europe, and whose leaf is used by the natives to 
whiten the teeth. In six miles we observed, opposite to us, 
some hi^ hills on the other bank. 

The country within three or four miles, on both sides ol’ 
Jebriah, is peculiarly abundant in antelopes ; and by a party, 
some ei them stationed, among the trees cm the edge of the 
Oesert, and others moving about n^uier the river, a great many 
might be diot >in a very short time ; for the gcoselle, when di%- 

or drink, immediately makes off* to the Desert. 
1 had some shots at sudbi as accidentally crossed the road, but aa 
it'was nObfeMiihy to fire ^th a dtigle ball at fidl gall^, ami gene- 
jniy at a great didmice, I did kill cme; my friend followed 
them vdth more among the bushes and over the sands, 

but not with greater aucoess s we wore, both mry that a variety 
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of OTcumstan us from {las^tig one or two spor^g 

days 'On the i^t. A little below this place, Giovanni riding % 
the nv^r side, observed several birds feeding together among the 
trees, which by his description must have, been Guinea>fowi 
In ten miles we came rather nearer *^to the palms, which had 
aU along attended the Nile, and from which we were never less 
than one, and sometimes two or three, miles distant. Mr. 
Hanbury and I were here about half a mile a-head of the rest, 
when Vre saw Yacobe gallopping furiously towards us ; when he 

A 

came near enough to be audible, he informed us that “ the 
caravan was attacked,” and rode back again. We were not long 
in following ; in our way to join the cavalry in the rear, where 
the action was supposed to be going on, we passed the camels, 
with our luggage, plans, and drawings, and committed them to 
the care of the Maltese and Italians, three of whom were well 
armed. We proceed, and find Malek Tombol in the midst of 
his men, all talking loudly, but not yet fighting. Mr. Hanbury 
joins the circle, and demands where is the enemy. I was at a 
few -yards’ distance, employed in wrapping up some balls m 
pi^er» to load quicker during the battle, as I had no cartridges, 
wiien I observed his Majesty raise a very large nabboot, and 
strike one of his men; the man, being on horseback, starts ofi*. 
into the Desert, and tike angry monarch is instantly after him. 
The fight becomes a chase ; and king, being better mounted 
than the subject, frequently overtakes, and* as often dhastises 
hizn, and does not cease to pursue and to strike, till the frithiess 
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weajion bfMks' his hand ; he then returns, with 

air tfent announces to us, that, for the s^*o«d time, victory has 
declared in our favour. It appeared, that there had been' a 
fray betiveen two parties of his own men, who, engkgihg with 
sword and shield, had raised the war-cry^ which was mistaken 
for that of an enemy. This serious encounter will be called in 
history the “ Day of Sticks;” it would have appeared with more 
dignity as a second Journ^ des I^.p^rons, but, unfortunately^ 
the bezels of* both combatants were observed to be unarmed*' 
and naked. 

In ttlwmt three miles and a half more we came to a small 
village, and here turned off into the green ground, which we 
had lately skirted, and rode for above a mile in a northerly 
dirtfction, through the richest possible wilderness, more luxuriant 

and less cultivated than the forests of Argo. We found the 

«• 

Nile beyond it flowing N.W., and following the bank for a 
mile, arrived nearly opposite to Old Dongola, where the river is 
unusually broad. Our direction to-day had been, upon the 
whole, a little to the N. of W., and sometimes W.N.W. 

We determined to pass the night on this spot, and to employ 
the afternoon in examining the capital ; and as Malek Tombol 
liM some business to transact with the King of Dongola, We were 

*' Spurs are very rare in this country ; the few we have seen are shaped like ours, 
b&tVit:h.the ro'wel mxifcli higger hrid quite dull, as the natives boast thiit the mere 
touch ii« sufficient for their, horses. Malek Tombol alteru'ards one such to 
Mr.J:Ianl)ury ; and dining, our residence near Beimi, a pair was exchanged in that 
island for a very fine calf. 
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to fcrdss the river together. The feiTy4)0at hod be©ti waiting 
some time, whmi we sent to ihqtiite whether 1ms Majesty was 
ready to embark. We received for answer, that he had thouj^t 
it decorous, previous to this visit to his brother Soverei^, to 
order his only shirt to be washed ; this operation had been actually 
perfornied, and we observed it suspended on an acaOia to be 
dried ; its royal owner had consulted decency by retiring during 
this interval among the trees. After some time the vestnaent, 
which w^as of no very fine material, is pronounced to^be once 
more fit for service, and Tombol is ag^in a king. 

The boat was like one before described, but much larger, as 
we were now certainly not less than fifty passengers; one of 
these ended a long examination of my dress by asking, whether 
the buttons were not of gold. The sailors accompany their exer- 
tions in roving by a short lively song, which had only one 
variation and tone, and *is always sung with great spirit ; it is 
one of the many in use in Egypt and the only one here. 

* The favourite song with Reiss Bedoui, the Captain of our cangee, and that 
which seemed mc»st effectual in stimulating hie sailors), was nearly ae follows 
Reiss Bedoui. " Sailors, pull at your oars.”- Chorus of sailors. “ God and Ma- 
hummed.” Reiss. “ May God bless and assist you.” Cho. “ God,” &c. Reiss. 
“You are men, not children.” Cho. “GoS,” &c. Reiss. " My boys, you shall 
ride in chariots.” Cho. “ God,” &c. Reiss. “ The sun is setting.” Cho. “ God,” 
ijtc. Reiss. “ The coffee is boiling.” Cho. “ God,” &c. Reis^, ** The sheep is 
killed.” Cho. “ God,” &c. Reiss. “ May your wives be beautifid and fruitful.” 
Cho. “ God,” &c. Reiss. “ The wind wad the current aire against- ns, but Gpd is 
with ns.” Cho. “ God,” &c — ^The verse is given out in a kind of howse recitative 
by the Captain, , but the effect of the whole is peculiarly animating and agreeable, 
and productive of sensations known only to those who have glided down between 
the palmy shores of the Nile on a calm and moonlight evening. 
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On iandmg we walked np to a kind of house, where we were 
received hy the i^ing D6ng(da. It app^ed that he had lately 
lost a relative, as the fast^ ceremonies consisted in public 
lamentations, performed in the manner we had before witnessed ; 
the edect here was still more singular from the greater number 
of persons engaged. After it was over the condolers turned 
round with their eyes generally wet, and faces full of woe ; one or 
two seemed more seriously in earnest than the rest, and had the 
appearance of people excessively afflicted ; they reserve all their 
grief, no doubt, for this moment, and trouble -themselves little 
with .sorrow either before or after it In this instance there were 
two parties of mourners, of which the second were less clar^ 
morous tlian the otheri^ and discharged their affliction more 
speedily. 

During the most pathetic part of this scene, the King of D^n- 
gok suddenly threw his eyes for the first time uimn me, standing 
in my Frank dress f among the crowd of savages. My gravity 


* Thi* ceremoiiy i» differently performed at Berber. — See Burckhardt, p. *225. 

t My late assumption of a black hat, added to my want of beard and oT sustained 
gravity, and a certain habit of employing the intervals of repose in writing, instead 
of smokings had for sometime subjected me to, the suspicion jof Tnficirliti/: and. 
what was much worse, excited doubts as to my being a personage of the extreme 
consequence I had been represented. 

Writing in these countries^ like .smoking in ours, is not common in the higher 
classes, Abdin Cash^ff could neither read qpr write ; and Malek Ibrahim, and even 
his prime minister and Arabic interpreter, were in the same state of ignorance — 
though more excusably, 'as their native language is not a written One. Smoking, on 
the other hand, is the employnient of fall who can afford tobacco ; and it was pro- 

,i' 9 E 2 
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wsis ii6Yer put to a severer test than by the effect produced on 
his countenance and manner by the extreme surprise with which 
he regarded me. " 

Above twenty large and well-built toml>s behind the town, and 
a variety of houses and castles on the tops of the hills about, 
prove D6ngola to have once been a place of imjmrtance. About 
five miles lower down the river I observed a very fine stri jje of 
green, at least four or five miles broad, extending without visible 
end into the Desert ; there appear to be houses in it at a eoln- 
siderabie distance from the Nile. The city, in its days of jjopu- 
lousness, has been obliged, no doubt, to this tract, and the oppo- 
site bank, for its provisions, as its immediate neigblwurhood pre- 
sents a scene of utter barrenness, containing, however, some 
features of grandeur, which are animated by the works of other 
days, every where scattered about. 

Our first visit was to the “ Church of Yesous */" which has 
evidently l>cen once a monastery, and is now a mos{|ue. While 
we were engaged in the examination of it, the two kings met 
there for religious purposes ; they said with great devotion the 
prayers of Peace and Faith on a spot that had originally been 
consecrated to the worship, of Christ. 

bably to want of the means that they attributed my abstinence from the sunimum 
bouum. 

Even my friend had not altogether^jsscaped suspicion ; it wts whimpered tliat he 
had been observed to drink during his meals, which is a violation, I ^lieve, of the 
enstoms of good Mussulmen. * 

• Sec Burckhardtr—Kotes oh Appendix IH. 't 
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We a^nded four or five staircas€?S, uf nine or ten steps each, 
to a small square room, of which the rdof is supported by four 
stone pillars alxmt ten feet high ; a recess opjwsite the entrance, 
wliich has been probably the altar, proves it to have been the 
chapel of the convent ; there are two or three little cham- 
bers round about the cha|>el, and a kind of arcJii on the roof on 
the outside. The building is chiefly of mud, and much the 
largest in the city, as well as the most conspicuous from the 
river. 

About two hundred yards N.W. of the convent are the bases 
(or perhaps the tops, for there is much sand heaped there) of five 
small pillars, the two largest of wlii(h are twenty inches in dia- 
meter ; and near them are two lesser, level with the surface of 
the ground. Some of these are of red, and others of grey, gra- 
nite ; they seem placed without any regularity ; a capital, now 
reduced to a grinding-stone, with the Cross sculptured upon it, 
is lying near. In about two hundred yards more, in a direction 
parallel to the Nile, arc two grey granite pillars of rather larger 
diameter, one of whicli is standing, and the other thrown down. 
Another capital, or pedestal, Hes on the spot, ornamented also 
with the Cross, and, like the rest of tWese uninteresting remains 
of the age, probably, of Justinian. 

After dusk we returned to the palace, where we- were first 
received, hoping, as we w^ere a ^od deal fatigued, to experience 
ihe hospitality of the l^ing of Ddngola. In our way thither we 
traversed the whole lengthfhf the city, which, in its thick mud 



V' ■ 

w£^ »i4Bgi]lar and liuge naassive doorsy ^kaeU:^ resembl^^ 

Merawe ; it contains a large stene castley and em^ house isa 
ibrtificatio]i. Noting can be more gloom^r and deablate; the 
streets are full of sand, and a very few miseraible >inhal»tants are 
seen sitting before two or three of the doors ; so that in a place 
capable of containing several thousand people, thm me not, we 
were assured, above two hundred. In the time of Ponfcet % the 
town was half deserted, but still of importance, and we were told 
that it continued to have flourishing bazaars, and to be the centre 
of some cmameroe, till, by the victory of Malek Zobeyr, over the 
King of Argo, it became tributary to the Sheygy'a. It sufiered 
another shock about ten years ago, when a civO war, between 
the two kings of those Arabs, having greatly depcpulated Dar 
Sheygy'a, they supplied the loss by carrying away many of the 
inhabitants of D6ngola. ' The establishment of the Mamelouks 
at Maragga, by raising up a new Bdngola, gave the finishing 
blow to the commerce and consequence of the old city f . 

With the ^ulenoe of the capital had perished the hospitality 

*• , 

of the moiiaxch ; a few rat-eaten dates, and a calabash of water, 
were the only rdreshments die palace afforded us. We were de- 
tained there some time*longer by a violent dispute between a 
native of Argo and the King of l)6ngda. The Argive demands 
possession. of one of his wives, a native of Ddngola, and how 
residing there ; the king tells him to come there, and li ve with 

♦ See Appendix II. ^ t See App^dix 111. 
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his Malel^' ToMlMl ifit^rf^res, and the royal chiFerence 

thus W whether He Argo shall lose a male subject, or He 
0 £ H6ng(da a iSsmah, Loud and aifgry words are exchanged, 
with hiraoiis gesHtetres ; they frequently start from their seats on 
tlte ground about the blazii]^ hre, and ^en as suddenly recom> 
pose themselves, and after the most violent threats and maledic- 
tionsj settle the affiiir without loss of blocMl 

It was now quite dark, and we had to walk two or three miles 
through bushes and vm^ thick underwood to our boat, whidi 
Reiss Selyman had dragged thus far up the river, that we might 
not float down below our place of encampment. As our party 
was now increased by a variety of animals, so that the side of the 
lK>at was but a few inches above the water’s edge, Malek Tombol 
Ijegan to jabber a very long prayer in Arabic for our safety. He 
was interrupted by a dispute among the sailors, which he settled, 
as usual, by the application of his nabboot, that he always car- 
riwl with him like a sceptre, to the head and limbs of Reiss 
Selyman. We then proceeded in quiet, and about midnight 
were safely landed on the other side. ' 

The people o£ this country seem careless and fearless; they 
are not active* in doing harm, but are not easily fri^tened by 
tlireats. We had occasion to menace one of them, for some act 
of knavery, with the vengeance of Abdin Casheff*; he only 
laughed at the threat, from the assurance that it could not be 

* The name Dongolawy ig considered at Shendy as equivalent to that of Jew in 
Europe.-^See Burckhordt, p. 279,ji^ 
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efcecuteii iiiam^^telyj and froA the habit, commoii’ 
salvages,’ bf nevei* looHng forwai^ beyi^r^ ? 

^ Malek Tombohsent us a mess of boiled irtilk, mu^ 

Dec. 30 . 

buttit, filled with lumps of dough kneaded into small 
rolls and boiled op with the milk. In consequence of the 
elTor into which we had been led at the camp, we considered 
it as a new year’s offering, and consumed it in celebration of 
the (lay. • 

# We jfet oft’ late, and for three miles and a half rode over rich 
land, chiefly by the Nile side, anci,^ through an equal space, over 
a “Sandy plain, close by the river; we then came to a ruined 
town named Ollob, with many brick remains. Our direction 
been W.N.W. We then left the green ground, which is at 
first narrow, and kept more to the left, over a barren tract, 
which had once been cultivated, and is still capable of cultiva- 
tion ; the soil is black, covered with n thin surface cf sand. 
After travelling ten miles, we observed two black mountains 
opjjosite to us on the other side, in sliajm one conical and the 
other pyramidal. In eleven miles and a half are some sand» 
hills, and then a saint’s tomb and schne mud ruins half a mile to 
the left ; aiid in twelve miles we entered the shrubs again. In 
almut a mile more we passed sdine brick and mud ruins ; the 
trees begin to thicken, and there are appearances cd* cultivation ; 
and in thirteen miles and a half we came to a large village 
named Bakkil. Our diiection latterly was variable, but gene- 
rally North, and our road from a quarter of a mile to a mile 
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fisam th© W© .<345s®rv©d* many doum trecss in different 

. places in the Desert on our left^ and at *a great distance from 
tl^'river; 

Here Malek Tombol was greeted by a fomier subject, who 
sacrificed a cow in his honour— so very palatable an hoi^pur, and 
likely to be productive of so much real service to all of us, that 
we determined to pass the afternoon and night at this place. 
There is a very rich island near, named Aroora, sejMrated from 
the main land by a channel, about a hundred yards broad, and 
now almost dry. The island is nearly a mile in width, luxuriant 
and ill cultivated, and fuU of ring-doves and quails. We had 
for some days seen nothing of the dog Aiiubis, and began to be 
mixious about liis fate : he returned to-day, at a happy moment, 
thin and ill and nearly famished, and no longer the lion-dog of 
Dar Sheygy'a. 

Our tent was pitched to-night in a small opening in the 
middle of a grove, the entrance facing an avenue of palms. 
After dark the servants lighted a very large firef before the 
door ; tlieir long shadows, and those of the natives with them, 
passed over the delicate brailKies of the palms, never seeming so 
much so as with the red fire blazing on them ; the Pleiades and 
the Hyades were looking in from above, and Orion twinkled 

* Ismael Pasha told vs that he had seen the remaros of wells at more than five 
miles’ distance from the Nile, in Dongola. 

As mhch wood was consumed in this fire as would have cost ten dollars at 

Obito/"'. . ■ ' ,> 
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: o^tliei' were seen lliiroii^ tiie 
sai(l^ttli^.'«;a)^age6'wem sHoUti^'' about 'm- ’ " • 

III about tlu^eie miles we p£^sed, Ofi the ri^t, soUie 
mined mud buildings on the edge o£ the green groUt^. 
Hie Ian# for some dii^noe (m our left was dat atui cultivable, 
and many trees were visible at a distance. * T%e whole plaiii vms 
covered with the tracks of gaselles, scattered, in geiieral, irregu* 
krly about; in other places, I have seen narrow winding path$, 
traced by their delicate feet, and probahly many miles in length, 
leading down frcmi thse mountains to the Nile, to some spot, 
perhaps, where the shmbs are sweeter or the water more clear. 
^Hie mirage**^ is no where more beaudM than here, and I have 
remarked, that the two or three places, where I have seen this 
phenomenon in the greatest petfeetion, . have ^been peculiady 
haunted by the antelope, as if she loved the hanks of that fairy 
sea, and delighted to cliase or gasse Upoti its fugitive walfers. It 
is a singular coincidence with this observation, that the mirage 
is caMed by the Arabs of the BesOirt, « the Lake, or River, of 
Qttseles.”" 

Our general direetkm was Nmih^ and we ohsiiwed a icSig 
chain cd* k>w hills on the other side of the abnut half a 


mile distant from it. An animid about two fe^ longr ^f^'^ 
head like that of a fox, and the motions of a cat, suited up 
before us, and all the horsemen and dogs were instantly at*: 


* I have seen the mirage within two, and even one, ,honr of snn-rise and 
seti hut liht so biroad and extensiva as auh * 


sun- 

fi. 



wevl»^; |t jnuH threw 

and missed it ; the secom!, wh© was: en foot, fcillod. it at about 
ten . yards’ distance. , The sldn was preseuted to us by the 

In six miles mure we passed seme mtid mins ; and in ten miles 
and a half, some small stony hills and some masses of schist 
Id eleven miles are some more ruii^ and increasing verdure and 
fertility. In half a mile more begin some stone hiUa, about 
liaif a mile to our left, mnning nearly North and ^utih; : our 
own direction, like that of the river, being N.N,W. Hore 
l>egins the district of Handech. 

In fourteen miles we came to two small tombs, built of very 
laige bricks, well situated on the hills close by the road-side; 
and in about a mile more, after passing some other tombs, to 
the ruins of Handech. 

The lower part of the South wall of the castle is built ol‘ 
large, stones, and tlie upper of small ones or bricks ; about the 
middle of this upper part are three layers of stones, not extend- 
ing quite the whole length of the wall, of the sis^e and arclntee- 
ture.of best temjdes, forming a ^gnkr contrast with the 
rest of the budding, which is 'exa(?tly like the fortresses com- 
mcmly found in these countries. On the West side of it are 
some other atones similarly laid, but not remaining so regularly 
an described. I can only conjeetixpe that the* whole castle 
was originaUy of that better style of masonry, which is found in 
the remains at Taia in and that it has been from time 
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to tlie mfeiier wtenal^ in iis^ in 

Tihe lieiglit at wkkh^A to stoaefe me |^a€ed,' affid 
to tegnkrity "mth whicji toy are kic^ prevent® to snp|)iDaition 
that to whole building is modern, and ereeted from to rinhs 
of some former edifice. Either supposition proves that Man- 
dech, as well as I)6ngola, Was a place of importance before to 
downfall of the arts in Africa. ^ / 

In the inside of to castle was found a black granite morlar, 
very like that in the fortress at Ibrira, but much larger; and a 
mostiue supported by some pillars. It was the palace of Malek 
Chowes, who, till the arrival of the Mamelouks, frequently 
toided at Handech as his capital ; at present there seem to be 
s<^rcely two hundred people in the place. . 

Here was the southern boundary of to kingdom of to 
Mamelouks. 

On the side of the road beyond the city is a burial 
ground, extending for above half a mile along to edge of to 
Besert ; and in three miles is another similar one, and a build- 
ing near, which is apparently an old chmch. The graves: ai^ 
invambly covered with a great numlmr of to dearest white 
quart* stohes. In five miles we came to a large stony pka^ 
bounded On the left by to hills before mentioned, whkhj i afre** 
coming down close to to river at Hmideoh, again go off to , to 
N.W., and end in aboutisix miles from to cky, andf two from 
to Nile. After five msles aiid ja haif we turned off amioss to 
cultivated open plain, co^red with frocks amltcantels? reaching 
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Jfrom the 'Stony plaini to the . On* 4irect|Qii 

heeii' N.M.W. ; then in altout one mile (N^ by E*! we came to 
a village by the Nile sidej^andin ^e uiile iBQto» (N.N.W^) 
tlaough rich and cultivated ground to another village, named 
Sori, near the Nile. As we advanced in the kingdom , of die 
Mamelouks, the' country impto^ed in fertility and population ; 
the men^alk alwut with their spears in thdir hands, and saeni 
as well disposed to their present, as they are said to have been 
to their late, masters. , 


Jan. 1. An unsuccessful call was made upon our surgical 
skill by a very young boy, who during the wars be- 
tween the Sheygy'a and the Mamelouks,* had received a ba)l. in 
the arm, from one of the former (as he said), for having refused 
to cut corn for their horses ; the ball had lieen extracted by the 
Miunelouk surgeons, but the wound was not yet healed, and in 
want oi all remedies had long been left to nature ; the boy hUd, 
in consequence, lost the use of his arm. 

In a mile and a half, over cultivated ground, we came to the 
scattered village, Erbou, built on a stony place in * the midst of 
verdure ;* and in as mudi more to Serrigdeh where is a large 
burial gtound; ; fe there were some stqny hills clpse 

on our Mtji and our direction changed from N.N.W. to N, We 
observed, soon afterwards, two old bniMings on the tops of the 
which they told ns were Christianii In . seven miles we 


a ruined town and burial ground ; and, in ?eight, another 
fbuir^ ground nnd saints tomb, likn t^ before. 





Tii^ roitd hiU^ luid tlm N)l% aaid ver^ iieia* 

Iiji ,jipi^ mil^ after, hw^g »k(^f pj^s^d i^eae 



a se(^4 aurroupdpd ^vei^ i ,an4 

tiie roadrside # aii4 in eJevea iiiiie8»^^ a very hegp 
ruined towi^ partly inbaMted, iBth a buikl gmw4 Some ef 
the graveSi hawe* Ut tihidr huad and foot, a amaU pyramidal con- 


struction of mud and brick } and on the n#rtb of the Jbwn is a 
brick c|iurc|i^ mdk the p^tings of angels over the altar ; the 
colours retained much of thmr original frfeshnesa There waa 


a wU in the church, and three or four of the same kind cut in 
the solid rock about it ; the roof had fallen in, es^cept a. part of 
tlm 'Cupola. 'Vv 

, The houses in this and, I believe, all the villages in tins 


part of the country, have a large stone over the door, covered 
with Aralue inscriptions. This place is called Keneeza, and in a 
mile more the district of Pandech eiuls, and that of Hannach 


begins. ■, 

f l^tween fourteen , and fifteen miles we passed a number of 
ruined fhouses, and at fifteen miles the green ground widmied, 
and the hills on our left became less consideralde; we fobser^ 


a l«uge burial ground on our rights and heatd tbo i^eou^^^ 
sakies from the Nile. In sixteen miles we came to anofchi* 


large ruined to^> named Kait, with 
which are conical, ef #>ur or . five atoiies» and ntheVs 
bat all of mud« We* observed one or two <dd 
the'rulh%\^^hh^ai9e's(ntteff^i% a- 




ill"' .ikteeai ■^■inte»- attd' «''half''-'#fe"|)assed sofel'e 
jperpendieular s^odstoia# i^ki, d^ose load, wHdi witk 

lidar the nver, sod soon siberwaids rs sSidl matted village 
(Opposite to the end of an idand, whieli is sliout' a mile long. 
Thm?e were some other smaller lalandR men- 

tioned in our progress up the liver. The cultivate ground, 
tor the 'isst three or four miles, is nO where above three 
kyndred )^ards brood, and seldom one hundred! and a line of 
saints’ tombs extends for miles along the tops of the stony 
hills on our left. 

In nineteen miles we pass^ a deserted village, and feS 

another half mile a large ruined town ; near it are above thirty 

saints’ tombs, of which three or four are pyramidal, and s«^eral 

chiefly of brick; we also observed the remains of several Christian 

0 ' 

churdtes. The houses are all of stone, and about as well 
bmlt as the st<me fences used in some parts of England. In 
twenty-45ne miles and a half we reached a small village, called 
the name of the Mamelouk chief wim bmlt it. 
We halted here for the night, and were entertained with great 
cMhty by the ii^bitmits. The country has been more fertile 
of late ! tl^ is ailuaeled aemmag the trees, at about a 
<l«arter of a mile ififom the 

w Here we met the Reiss of the Catawcts going uj) to the 
army, to supemnteisd'the pteaa^ of the Shelfel of Boulgk ; he 
very, ''teceptebfe'-p^resetit''''of ■ sosne of’"'the'' Pasha’s 
spiidt^v^aii^i inform^ he had ieeii our cangee and its 



M MARAG^Ai OR NEW^DONGOIA. 

‘ idied m the Village dtaiag^T^e night, and we 

Wite ' leept " awi^e for a^fone tame? "by the lotxd and^ continued 
lwBftehtfdi«manfi.the'foniale.\inhalM.tatotsr^'»^^^ .■■■•. ■ -j.. 

In about tw0- mites 'the |»ali^?tefeen^ 

tlttJil* 2» * 

,4 ^ ? ? the iiviBr-®de," ^rad afteV ridmg' for ahont 

bver a rich but r ut»nkitmited pMuj foil of ^ terge covte# of long- 

iranged psatridgfes,' unusimliy r short # foght^r, '^hd 

afforded US e^oeeHent we amyed at Marfgga. ' The it^ud 

pdrt of the town seems capable of cbntaining not 'more* than six 

hundred <nr . eight' hundred people ; but the greater part of the 

inhatetants, who are said to be very numerous, live in straw huts 

among the trees. The plain is very low here, and symptoms id’ 

inundation are visible at nearly two miles ffom tlie river; Ihere 

♦ 

are several lm*ge hides, whence the mud was talcen to build the 
town^ ! and which ure now filled with stagnant water. Some 
mandiy ground near assists in accounting for an intermittent 
feverv ' wldch prevails here alter the ^nundStioit has 

retired*'^' '• .-o' .-.‘I'v 

■5, 

Wd found, in consequence, many of the tnhabitants and ’ all 
the ;Soldiers dh mcludteg our <<dd firimK^i the ^ 
whom we were obliged for our passage to the army. He was 
delighted to see us again, took us frequently by " ilie 
talked with'- rapture ■^o£„. Ms .natiYe >CoitstantuM>pM'::a:s' 

-■'■■'^AS'OUr, -horses - and-' cakneis ■ were" veiy 
'tomfool came to request Us aBow them to repose for 
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rferoiitt<fer tjf the day here, to which proposal, we gave our 
conaeiit very readily ; we weye not sorry to be enabled to pass 
a lew hours in examining the late capital of the Mamelouks, 
and to collect a number of fatots relative to their arrival and 
residence in that country^ and departure from it. 

* I shidl be excused if I shortly continue the account of a body 
of noeen, whose history is, in one point, so unfortunatdy connected 
lyith our own : if no longer formidable Irom their numbers and 
courage, they are, at leas^ become interesting by th^ misfor- 
tunes; and those who will not allow their admiration to the 
finest and most intrepid horsemen in the world, will, perhaps, 
bestow their pity on a band of persecuted wanderers, the victims 
of repeated treachery"*. 

On their first appearance in the year ISIS, on the firontiers of 
Mahass, they appear to have found Mahommed, Cashefi^ of that 
country, at war with Malek Tombolf ; and Mahommed engaged 
to receive them as friends, on condition that they would assist 
him in the destruction of TomhoL * They were under two chiefs, 
who seem to have been independent of each other, and often, as 
in this, case, ' at variance. * Ibrahim Bey, the same who, dating 
fibe masaacrein the citadel at Caho, escaped by leaping his horse 


* See |fvTcl(hitfdt, p. 12,, 13. 

t This Malek describes himself to have been then shut up by his more powerful 
«nianks, itt hiS stroog dasMe oC the IslaUd of Tumboar-<probubly that tnentioned 
Bfi|pckhardt, as being in the lalanid of Mosho. There m no island of that name, 
ugh Tumbos is nearly opposite to the district of Moshi. 



over ^ belqfw*, uras one ; , ?iinl 

IM^ni4niJ^«\tibe\etlieir« {bsAlujn wonld hnve acceftted «lhe 
pioposid ef IMieinined r ])ut tl^ Qtk^f would « not )ia8t% concept 
^jthe extinollon of m &mt a. nm as , Maleic Tombot : and, on 
tlmir amvajl at Argot wluther they iinlaeidiately adreoced, they 
ejcamined tbe merita of om, end decided in hvmt mi that 
monamii^^ Theylm^y established themadveg in that countiy 
(in the^naniier lumtioned hy Burddiaid^), by a treacherous 
sacre of the Sheygy'a, whot resident as^emors in Argo> moeived 
them m l^nends» mad entertained them with that unsuspicious 
hospitality for which, like most other brave savages, they were 
remarkalde-*^the Mamelouks, from their suierings, had learnt 
(ndy i^thlessness and ingratitude. 

, TheCasheff of Mahasa began now to be ahraid of his new nei^- 
bourse an4 ^^h the bqm of causing their destructian, strongly 
pressed them to undertake an expedition hxto ]>ar Sheygy'a ; the 
Mam^ouks dMenged him to place himself at their head, and 
guide them tMther^ this, the* ^ not think proper to 

eosnply with, and immediately put himseif under the protection 
of . JdahCEtained Ah. 

The estahiishmeitt of the MameloitlES in this cMitry eeeass 
not to have been immediab^y fdUowed by any, violent war with 
the Sheygya; but a treaty was made, by whidh th^ tvh<de 
v^tem hank ««*»•- fl«d the Islands, from Han^h on the 


' The hone ^ % dh&th* 





'as"they"‘'h&id'<’limug)!rt 

gre^ :«iws©iir^ertj«ttt ^ same 

tiflie, imy ^ theiir cwm stifoj®et» to ^’sde out ^xTl^ieir oon^try^wit 
was :oot>‘ long"’ bOfoFo' that^'^ity . -beoame ^the'-toente.; ^i'mmik^^4!imi- 
mewse <’ aod gmduajly inoreasiiig in »Mm* Of 

Neir B6iigolaf ; the oM city still nemmned in the: hands the 

l(r 

Sheygy'a. » They also Intiodnced some impisovemeiits in the ctdU 
tivation of the cmintry, and encouraged the growth of wheat 
instead Bhoinra : yet^ tipsm the whde^ the Atgives seem to 
have gained little by tlieir change of masters. Hie taxes J 
' during tlm government of ' tlm Sheygy^ w^^ moderate, and 
always . -divided equally between themsdves and the ■Eing:j 
whereas, itlm Ma^ took one^third of the prodiuxi the 
wholec cqOiitry : besides which they were ooirs^^tly hawwsed 
by the "She;^gy sBj who were mtiidb better liked as igOT 
ss,?eTORues.)K told us, frequently, 
midnight, they used to be roused by the war-Oiy of 4^ 
f^Jhad^ldved to eonca^ tlmmselves on Iherm^^ 


#ero^'>«l§fedil -tO' ' ■invaderfe.’iV*’"^! 


that moment^ i^and then 


th^ Imrres^ by ty^ am|ity 


y The r^ains, p 9 tha|ii 8 , of the plunder, of Nubia. Sep Burekharat, jp. 33. 
■'’!*'^’.yy6.^eW“'h«8dred’'''%'’^a^ who were itoientaig kk 

was 4 tuarket frequented even by the tradprs from Barfour ; and that hll 

a^,fte8ame.|>ripe,a8^at.C.^o , ,* 

' Si^ mircl^ardt, p. '^. " 


« G 8 



■XHE HAlIBLOlirm 


fuiEaQm;ra«4|;'jy^ 

^wgippvrh^ oavM. -mwe'^i^a^^iihrm- tbeir.iprc^ 

'.|>erty; S]ie3^'4':'}£U]db^''’‘OBl.dy^^ 

iaiue tee^ it was^ po idij^inguiali 

ishout ' eaeie. 'Th^ pm^^akiaf ' -mlk 

tc^.la^.i;Scmietii)(ie8^;i^ ti^^robbei^ 

and took a temble veiigeanc^ on t^Kssa by^in^jpl^ 

tjbeini;ti% byr^the 

* \W^ 

“7"*'*** „ >t^ I 

;:jt v inontbs atlber thon^ made 

an oxpoditxon agaiiMit MaJ^ Chowes^ on tiie invitation oC Malek 
igobeyf# .fSrbO',.was .tb^,atvwar:,witb -^be^kii^ of^Mejcff^n. > ::'''3EUey 
fnn r,$aid to |^^vo , beaten, b^iaigb,, kipinS 

hnioM^P P^y of tbejn* and a l^mphant 

message to tbeir wives, who were not (as Bui%khar4|. v^^a^« ^n- 
lo^i^ipsed) v ^ ^b^y .doting 

' ’ ' ' - . j n . ’* 1 ' ' ' ’ " ’ - ^ ^ , 

.husbpds, ,.^;^B%dek<,..3['ow»:J^l;'.ae^ ^,.,<|Rm|i«i^ 

^d.wj^ |ii|eient...at;:t}i.e 

at Hett&n, so that the conquercns musib l^ye retceated a^nt 

did gaim ; but owibg to some ih^fbyenc^ t«tw«^ -sr^i^iJiA 
Ibrahim Bey returned, mth .pa*t,.<d’ithe a®my ^ JM^aragga* and 



TBM MAHEliOUKS. 


m 


ibetoan j|)lk(wed up rest, 

itl^iiuid «eem, ^11^ uo pafiuaii^ ^Bbiyefid?, the vafious 

events of these^^vjiu^-iciid isecurity of thda* 

esiayisliinent iJi pesseveiing hatred'^ 

cif Mdli^tned Ai%' th^ would to and 

improve the Idngddm the^ had: fodt^ > ^eir i«^ 
tlieir sMl and ihtre}^ in lining them, were the ^dblMon o^ 
iheii^ subjects, and the ^mbs themseivea . 

to' be the best horsemen iii the w<H*ld. ' 


The residence of r^pteetable artizans aimnig: th^m Is proved 
by their having constructed two or three boats with sails, which 
they destroyed' befiM!® their departure/ eicept oncj Which they 
gave to the Sheygy'a ; foreseeing, lio doubt, that those Arabs 


would (p|k)se the proj^ss of the Turts^ and wiUing to furbish 
one eneniy with the means of injuring another more powerfial 
and ihdife inveterate : they had also one or two' Freniii surgednl 
with'them.-"' 

’ T 

After beihg estahlitdied for Sonie months in Dbngola, they 
seht;%i^ mbrt of their Camne Wive^ and married the daughters 
of Kuinaimt tte to them, evdn in their 

htert Sidee^ many left th^ 

"arid wifti them, 3 nd tibse wim behind 







. •, vV- - ■ - 


a ©ofttrttiy:i>pkii«y;*cSw 'th^'Of 
tii^ 1 belipye, all the^ enemiefiir^ 73. 


t Each Vaithad'^ft doubb^^^ gun, two brace ' o$ pistols, a 'siibre, and* a 



m 




to 'i«%iidering InisbaiulA^, 4iiii used to 
deoliftt 111^5^ wotlM rather die injiiie tlieAl/ $03^ that 

it is not tlie'Pash«»'bot«6od; adto iBirddtm thm*Avr 9 ^ ; thus 
' exerdnf their foedeslaiittriah inilitsides to^Ott^ 

Ibrtune^ and to vindicate die ‘ hoiHmr of ‘ thehf hndmUds. * 

' Ihrahkn Bie^'^died aocm^sfter tl^ex|>editk)ii ^gaimt Meraive, 
and Ahdedi Bodhsiaii Bey ims M at the head of the maiauiing 
wai*rhn«. ‘' Me is said to 'be df a nobk persoii and undaunted 
mind ; horses stand ttembling ni hk voice, and he has drome- 
daries that obey no eall but hk. When the Faaha, Just fbdfore 
hiS' last ejTpeditioti, sent a> message to the Mamdbuks, Mi of 
Mattering firotalses in case ttf their submisdim, it was he '#bo 
returned the haughty answer, " TeH Mahommed Ali, 'that wi‘ 
will be on no terms with our servant.”' And aooordxngiy, as 
the Turkiidi troops continued to advance, in the mimth of June, 
after an unusually grand eelehmtioiT ci the Bamadan, the bfacve 
exiles took their departure for Shendy ; they tvere theths^ves 
three hundred, with' double that number erf* women and Slaves ; 
they diad lost Ihout one hundred dcoring’ their re^denoe^ m 
Thingola. ‘ The Sheygy'a had he^ of their intended tiepj»tuiu. 
and, while lying in ambuSh to surprise them, were thmnaelves 
surprised. The Mamekyuks took several prisoners, whom they 
immediately beheaded; and thus the 'last act of 
between these Variike neij^bouTs was mttrM s^rit 

*♦ Ismaei Pasha protected such of theW iWt and 

ob%ed due soldiers to Fespk* tbdt dlrti^ty. 





33.1 


th^k ..latejiiil^e^- %/ftiii,ifpip^' 0:^ sebed 'the 

wljdedMli^ 

Hu»ts% ap^i»jr,i|ltp>^bdUf'0^«XW ■■■ .■,,, : ;v/,,.^..;j.;vv, 

■ '» . t)|6 ' B|6Enf ,ti|I9^.; ;:tb^i'' J tJy*. i^jl^jjtfjtft 

from Kwti to ¥?ibe^ ivilbbiii tiie 

wallsj bij^ alk^wed to €1^^ They 


till the suocesiBes of tjie Pasha over the Sheygya h^rified the 
Mek of p She»dy into a deteradnsdion not to oppc^e vthe 
Turkish ana& He then ordered the, Mamelouks to qiut the 
coiHitry^ and the greater part of them, under Ahdah Eoehimin 


1%, jeth# towds Harfotir ; .some went in the opposite diieo- 
tion*. to the 1 ^ the 'Pod Sea ) .and we were .-as8ured9 on oar 
return to hlgypt, thata,/ew, h^rgetfui of the fate of ad who h a d 


trusted to thevf^omises of Mahommed AH, had thiown^ t^ 
s^ye^ on, ;^ 


’ moment aiivan i^ng 

fqwwho;!^ Rochman Bey; and tie 

¥ ‘ V. 

> Pff fifoy* time to time by i^e Sheygyfa had 

hitoe^o ever pSfciroe^ ; some weie now of oitr part^, whdm the Pasha had found 
in ; • 

they iaay 1 m sdila to oilfect their retreat through kordofan to the banks of the 
I^et ; hut enqugh to become an objdOjt of je^ousy to 

p^t^''.|wrinceS|:i'' 



THE ' 



mc0 4tt»40d nmiie to f^*er mwipmsd tot^ms^;imdf if 
it be lbriiid(to to iamfsat tlie mtimthm of a vto;; of . indolent, 
tliougli intrepwl* warricMra, :l> timy l)0 allo^rod^to espioss a Ik^ ' 
tliat ito ^ ^ ^imcbeay^ but bavef died# as they 

Jivod, with <he sato in their hand# e^ongini^oii ^O iaymidons 
^ Mahonmied AH their aovere anxl’ oonitiMied sia£Bsrm^ their 
own fate^ and the i^nte of ^leir massac^ conmndes. ^ ^ 

' '1’*^''''®®^ ''toh# whkh' we^:had-'' 3 toe®day'^'iMhiiihi^^ to 

ir the AgHi bavhig produced an e6Peot fiir &om beneficial, 
we tvied'aiseeoiid prasoriptioti ; and leaving him aaore xahdicine 
Ihan wo^ootild wdli apate, took leave of him With mdch regeet. 
He attributed Ms illness to an u^y figure®, which ^caiiaie to him 
every night, seitod him by the am, mid in s^lhe ofaH resistance 
led him oat into the open ahr-^" whidi Is, no doubt (he adds), 
some temptation of the devil” He txdd ibis with great dm- 
plicity, and it would probaMy liave been hhpossible to pemuade 
hiin that the^giy figure was the oonseqaenoe, andasot ibeOaiMBe, 
of^his frmp. < 

Maiek Tdmhol and Ms atoetonts became moib fiimiliarf as 


All Maliom«taAB in e)dst«ttc<> df 


ati^hyth€t esmtpte, of M^ Tobb^, tliat deluyit&’Wtil^ni 
^snUe perfeciioin. Skill Dfiitined it 

tile mc^t ai^mpiialied iniaii in liis dominions. 



fof 'iiiij^ per- 





lieef tdfeaftco »tiil 

lasted, the mterior, or door, of our tant from 


: th6i#iitMldolls s^-'ahd or 

fia^ngi paxddug, or i^aiiUtiier iireso^ ai^ l»i^ri4mployed, 


they eaiae to indidge their euriasiiy, and sat kf - . starmg at Us, 
« till we weipe obiged to? disaaiis themj, not « 


The Nubian ?monardi is not a good man of bunn^. Smne 
dispatdbes, which he had hrou^t down from tlm Pasha to the 
Aga, he did not oi^ver tdl the moment of his departure from 
Mamggs,^ hd^idng them in his possessicmi for twenty 

hours afrer his arrival in this^|dace ; they con'taihedia command 
for aB the soMi^^ there to |ean the army, leaving .the '^govei^ 
ment of the whole eoun try, from Argo td Hahdech, in the hands 


of ’ Malek Tomhol and Ms cousin. This proof of oonhdmice 
rather inoreesed ^ importance erf our royal friend, 
i It was latB, in consequence^ before we set ; out. la four miles 
we passed three of which were of burnt 

hfilhj' and in six jMesweieft the gtass^ on which we had tlujis 
frar heehf radu^iifimd entp^^ a^ phun about two 

miles brofkh of a blaek and rich soil; we travelled along it for 

then came to the Nile opposite 
to Magaai, the southernmost jrf the three islands which lie 
between^ Algo hank. In three miles more 

and hot ^ frbhi the palms^ we agaih friund ourselves 
ron AeM^^^i W te two miles, and halted for the 


ifrghi opphsi# # ^ iidknd^ 


After we left the vicinity 





.$f 

iBar^ihmtwdmBes-:Sslthace&(na:^^ 

' Mf 'Sidli#-w.iKrt‘«ight :,-paiW. 

l 0 ]^^ aiiai itffiil in brendthi ^ T 

ca^tal'^was..^ad^y >o^[>0si4e to i^lnee •'''W<0' 

heacd guni tolling a^4 beati^, andv*^^^ 

i&Si&HHi' ioianf; tlie inbaliitfUQas^' to wdb9ina5<®l:t}i^'}^ ^ totor 

sdt^ign.': Wh^ hM^ b^ iievlind been bebeaiM 

by tbe Pasha, aito hai been employed to kmenttog hi^ l«to« Hb 
fofmer'-iireaidmi^ atfA4to5^ .’jEwartbeoi' pmd;.ef: Aa^-; 'tfee'.M;»nei. 

Imatob^ lia^ him ^ estalMmk btoisell; he/ 

betoeaxer to the ebntce of todr kingdom, whieh was almost 
entely eondned to^ the< West bank of te -N he pisofessed 
to haye had imteth^ govejMSieJit# ? carahy 

mmed with gtinsnikd fasto^ though he^lSEowed that the iiiiheyg^^ 
with thdir laiiees wem more a matdh tos^him|l«him^^$^^ 
shted by the Mtomdouks* - . . «;■:■';•■- 

noim told n^t to |me|>atotioi!i tor rettxto to‘ J;to mplt^ 
(Wased'ithe^iiwto'ia.'ferry^boa^ .dxsagged’ by,;'jwimmto|''hoi!tos 
th 0 ,,itotm?'to.^to^£i% deef^-.' and the si^rto'm to»:'qwtos.''i«t#. ;■'*' 
they stoim^ded' wdl''’^dgainst'ilto/'0ii3n:mto''''mto''''^ii^'X^ 




eviFve 


'■i ' iM\c'i^rrz^ 


* r ' A ■. 

Ja«. 4. 


.' -'t:, 


mom 


aUTCTIK OF m£|$K TOMBOL. 


psAtaitit .• Ilf» Attacks! liiem ^with llie liojrseiiieii who have 

crossed wHli him^ a»d a 'rogidar sham fight oomioen«!e& The 
cavalry engaged on bodi m/dm probsl%'ammmted to fifi^een, 
thhugh' some epectatom cotild only count ihe infiurtry 
was father more numerous t a great number of charges were 
made, and mudi gunpowder expended, before the monarch 
could gain possession of his capital, his £>»• wives. 
This noisy scene lasted for about a quarter of an hour, ai!id 
then the sakies began to work again, and all was quiet , for the 
rest of the day. 

The rest of the day was marked by no partiailar occurrence, 
«^ept that we began, at the suggestion of Sir Paolo, to bake our 
bread on a gridiron, which proved an excellent substitute for the 
flat iron usual among the Turks.* Tombol sent us over" in the 
evening a fine lamb and a flask of palm wine ; a boat was to be 
ready the next morning to convey us across from Bmni to i^rgo, 
that we revisit the antiquities which we had before ©sa- 
mined there. 

^ Giovanni had yesterday sufiered a severe attack of 
! * »<i-fover, which required the application of our medical 
sldli ^ it was not exerted in vain, and on Ms pronouncing liimself 
well, we mossed the river to Penni at about mid-day, accompanied 
by' tfames and the Genoese. ' Malek Tombol sentdown hoines to 
the shore to meet’ us, but as they arrived a fow seconds too late, 
we ouTselves^boiind indignity* to refosethmir, and go»up to 
thb fortress 'od 'foot, ' ^ 


S H S 





Xu of i* was the .stpsw paJaco, differiiig in 

fi^many othet hi^ A so^.anii m„t^tcham both 
<rf the H»aiHiif«cture ef the conntir)^ were pr^Himii for us, and 
himself sat y/i$h his crossed ipuler him ou aaother aim'<diair 

opposite to us. We fouud ,him in remaiteihly good hiwnour, mid 

* 

he often laughed aloud; hut a frequent and vhdent iioU of Ins 
eye pixived* that an uupiioteeted fcrar^reller would have fered very 

41 

ill ifith hinu Ten or twelve, naked savages stood Mote him ; 
t% iim his hand oh rwmving an older, or jiieacHtiDg aoy thing 
to hip, and him with perfect respect ; he had laid aside 
his red trav^r^cap, and 'assumes tot these state oeeaskmaa 
dirty white one, which is far Irom increasing the royalty of his 


afqiearance. , i 

We were doomed to experience his hospitality. We began 
the feast hy disposing of two large cups cf coW&e each, which 
were followed by the usual mess of sour bread and meat; a 
beverage, miscalled dieihei, highly sweetened whh very had 
Egyptian sugar, was to be swallowed with it, and then came two 
Other cups of COflft»e ; presently, a large bowl of booza was phped 
before our two interpreters, who were seated on the grtxundnear 
ns. No tong liquors were o®*ed to onisdves, from ^ f«r, 
no doubt, violatmg the supposed religious feehiip oCtMr, 
Hanbury-^for my faith was no longet uncartaln. 
i,A$tet dinner his Majesty became talkative ; huetmentiflsi^ 


idiam fi^t yesterday with some ditildettce, and hoped that it 
did qot iqqicM ndkm^e He pWo 



> CONV^milON WM MAIiBK tOMB . ^ 

own ftunify*, and with hlfciineit criT the wars of *th» Mamelouks 
And Slieygy'tt? and thou^ he had joined, i&om necesdty, the 
Ibnner, he seein* to have be^ mote atihdied to the latt^. 

Itaeekhanltt luu iwid sMuethiBg in disparsgrfftait of the 
<^iastaty of their women ; and our questtoii to hia* Mhjesty, on 
that jisuhject, excited great laughter, as a oousin of thh Mn^s, 
then seated on his left hand, was the son of a fi^male Couaiii of 
the great Malek Chowes* Malek Tombol Oondescended to be 
humorous and severe upon the general frailty* and venalify hf 
die sex ; and as the subject is of some interest, it may not be 
unimportant to give the very words of the Nubian monarch : 
<< 1 believe,” said he, ^ that, in tdl countries, if a rery handsome 
woman be very mVich tempted, the result will be the same.” As 
we were not successful in convincing him that to our country 
his* rule was not applicable, we changed the subject of conversa- 
tion to the literature and hospitality of the Sheygy^a, on both 
which heads he confirmed the accounts given by BurckhardtJ, 

^ His family nam^ ip Zebeyr, and tbe Tombol Ibn Zebeyr mentioned by Burck* 
Kkrdt ({>. 72.) was bis consiii, and not his brother. 

t V <• 

J 70. ** They are renowned for their hospitality, and the person of their 

guest or companion is sacred. If a travetter possesses a friend among them, and 
tlih'b^ pIsWfderfed on the road, Ms property will be rocovered, even if it has been 
taken by the king. They all speak Aral»c exclusively, and many of them write 
end read it. Their learned men are held m great, respect by them; they have 
Vehoi^si* ^heri^'’‘all the sdent^ are taalght which' Ibm the oourte! oflM^oininedan 

‘^»hJ!ugipy haw, seen hooks, copied at 

^^awe, written In as fkie a hand ^ that of the scribes of Cairo,” 

^ly|y'a^t^'al«b'fihaoal1brthetrnl4huflbtat^'of v^egated mats called 






y\ 


Beani B«toi fwaa ike awan knd^ 

'for about' ik0 shoi% • '•aJio. 

iAigo ; it il #feaated abcmt mMn^ of ike msmwiyiekom of 
l^^bskoiii'V it^''.®ko‘' c«i-‘''tiife'''bai:^^ are‘^tW0''*wSytageft,v; 'Hadji' 

<iitMiA» ;ji.na' '« . cA^gado im tile oul^r toift^ of ccmimqmnee @a 

torisa;:iirt» 8 i* cad 'Aj'gO'#"'- ■■ ■ ■•■'' 

■.*"Fi5^v.- tlia. ';.'iiniilag}e'^''''w«‘' pTOceed^d' tO':'tb®:'/''«tatae8i:i<uHbick^ 


about four miles S.E. of it Tbe western af -Argo is vin 
i^me f|da®es Mttfo^witbia re a great deal of 

low ground, now^fol ei sta^ant watw water- 

fowl; all tbia part of the island is said to be at this iseasoii par- 
t^larly unhealthy. There are vmany bends in the shores both 


of Argo and Bennh and #ie mdth of th© i^r 
in Oonsequence Tariable. We found the statuOs as we hi^ 
Idt them ; we had written our names in inh <m one of them, 




and die writing, which; foom the author aM the character befog 
a^e unhnowii,ibnd caused a great sensation, was left urtthbdW/ 
except the u and thO o*s^ Which the natiyi^ had carefuSy^ i 
though , we w ncn^ ? leatu the reason of : their particular 

ahtipathy %d'' thpee 'tW^;'lbtte!li, 


Stoiii, and' 'tbcdt -^rfts 

fVftl^a*ir>a'f'<3»/1 fKtltll 141 IVI Willi a 4 lIVlll 




©ftow* ,?#f , .thC5-'W0iilip. ,{ti|r'. 

• ;4^tese 9£ .st^c jAisabe, , .w^-, :ivere . 9m 
ibntt^tr csanduotors ; and they con^der^th^ ^iatkts 

miracidonily dianged ’ to st^ thorwoi^^ Wghty 

men, anMrunted; TheseM^meB, howesrer, , inhere not 

Mdsaidsaen^ and mmat t|«refm h^ he«» Chi^tiaa® 0 ® idola*- 

♦ 

ters, them, ■ nearly ■ synonpaow..^'.. I';/haid,.'h^.' 

loi^ a^! vditoveired to he an idolater ; and whik emi^ojed k 
the contemidalTOn these, wondeiful eiBbrts of axl,. was v^eaaed 

with the knowledge that 1 w^aa eonsulemjl, the savages ahont 
moj ^ a pdgnm who had wandered thus &r to worsfaa|i the 
works -of :;fflay'ai|cej^rs»' ■■■'■! ' 

; passmg a cold night in our groat coats, in the cot- 

tage o# a Nubimi, who a^rded ns tl^ best specimen we 


* There yra? a disj>ute one day between two Nubians, part of the crew of our 
caiigee, abbtit tbelr ori^n. One held that the Nubians were the 'descendants of 
those who hud heih the tentpha of jBgypt and Nuhi% ai^<; ihatt titey were then 
n|a^ Christians, and afterwards Mussulinen, by force. We must suppose, in this 
case, that many of the native Egyptians, on the Arabic conquest, fled into the 
uppeticbuntries. The other seemed influenced by a tradition, that they had ail 
ooiill more lately from ^e The formei^ opinion would seeni to he conflrwed 

by die fiicl, that the Egyptian Arabs call the Nubians, in contempt, Descendants 
of 'We have; however; the evidanoe ' of Eiatosthenea (as quoted By, 

the. Nouj|)»w yis^e ,;|f^8tinot;,||id powoyful race, inhabibi^g 
leflbbank, frotn Meroe to the dyxmpsg cf the Nile; and it is by subsequent con- 
qlbs't that they have extkided Sieir namb asfbr as Assouan. EugiiiVeaftWiaii'l^ypt 
n|t^ Imve them and taken their 

that fona the body of ^e nation.-T-See Burckhardt, p. 133. 

tdrfciiA soldier, hi the great temple ajt Fhflie, whe^er 
' it^ j^ofwotfcof thO'EngUkor-isbasIrat^ 



ANTKltJITTO OF AEGO, 


ms 

azid ^i^olEci^ipCM^ wepeo*-'^ 

cjeeded to make an attempt at excavation, Mak^ Tomiml 
se^, mth us tko'ee swonds and guns, 

without whose luisistancei would r have been impossible to pro^ 
cure workmen. It was with great dhfiBodty that these men 
could be {U^evailed jy^n to engage in this service^ and they 
absolutely n^sed to stir* ‘♦ till the sun has: warmed the 
world.” ; Even,: with their aid, none can be persuaded by any 
prinpaises to enter into this employment ; and, it was only by the 
strongest appUeations of terror that seven men' were at length 
priewailed upnn to wo3^ six or seven hours. Their labours 
were not quite useless : they found the head ^ of the sitting 
statue of bladk granite* and the foundations of a tlnck wall. 
The face of the statue is much disfigured ; the hair, which falls 
tOvthe shoidders widening as it descends, is of the finest scu}p> 
ture; the le^ are more muscular than is iisual in Egyptian 
s(ndptiu;e, and .the dhin>^^ toesj and wakt, are remarkably 
well executed, as are the hiero^yphics which ornament the 
seat* •; j, , 

Iho W broken (as were, probably, those of the ipore 

perj^t colossus) by the Sheygy'a^ at fhe request pf their -women, 
who hoped* by the violence of the act, or ^the possession 
fxaginenil^; , to^^e^^ an exemption from t^ 

sterdity so common on ,thn banks of the Nile. . Simiteg; acts, by 
wl^ch, even d* efiTectual,, . the lnc?^ease of the hinnan rape jtvonld. 
be too dearly purchased, have been, and are still, Trequfndlt 



* 

peiif0ntte«l^ the Arabs ol* EgjTpt, maid lanxented by the tka^- 
vdflers who describe ' ^ 

We |«iid the workmen liberally in thb only moimy We had, 
i^gyptian piastres^ and retired to bur hut, determined to renew 
our investigatioii to-morrow. 

Very violent rains fall here in April ; the ehowem last fironi 
one to two houns, and are attended with thunder and lightning. 
They make the roofs of their straw houses water-j^oof by Ixmd- 
ing them strongly with chord from the pahn, which thc^ take 
od* when the rainy season is over ; they teU us, that in the 
Desert it frequently rains for five or six following days. Slaves 
appear to be dearer here than in Mahass, where a man is wofth 
from twenty-five to thirty dollars j the r^idence of the Marne- 
louks may have produced that effect. > 

Jan 7 guards become rebellious, and pteading an order 

from Tombol to return to Benni, refuse us any assist- 
aime ; but as Mr. Hanbury had luckily all his arms with him, 
and myself a brace of good pistols, their scruples were rather 
hastily removed, and they submitted with a murmur, that 
Ahdin Casheff himself had never adopted such measures when 
he was in Ddiigola;, It was unpleasant, no doubt, to be obliged; 
to adopt them, and we never did so, exOept to aeeoinpli^ 
sofiie end, which appeared at the moment of great importance 
to^W; and we can witfi c6ididence assert^ that no person Was 
ehkt pressed into our service;, who did not confess himsdf ulti- 
mktbfy'W^ner''by it. ' 

Owing to these difficulties operations were not re-commenced 

^2 I 
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tUls:R«a3?^l3!s aii4 continued not more 

J^nrs, |)ut Imig enough^ diat there has been e 

temple* on this spot, i^ing the east nearly ; the sitting statue 

♦ . I It * 

n^as cm one sid^ of . the mitranc^ into the second c^ban^ber, and 
there was, no doubt, another opposite to it, which by a very 
trifling hxc^ation, under more favourable circumstances, might 
stiU be diac^hi!>^ The 4idand is both ill peopled and ill 
governed ; but the want of any currency acknowledged by the 
natiyes, iis the principal reason which will prevent any tni- 
vj&ller» unsupported by a military force, from bringing to light, 
for the present^ the numer(|^ sculptured remains that are, no 
diAubtj hid under the rubbish. We were obl^^ to content oui- 
selves with |uch kn excavation as would enable us to ascertain the 
probable nature of the building which formerly adorned th e sjmt. 

The two colossi have stood at the entrance of the first chaml^i' 


of the temple, and, from the direction in which they now lie, 
probably facing each other. The site of this temple, of whiph 
fhe limits ai?e very distiimtly marked by tlie elevation of the 
ground, is two hundred and fifty-five feet by one hundred and 
sepi^enty-oimi The ground is covered with pieces of sandstone, 
in<m3dihly brcdii^n and crumbled. We, hbwever,; observed ^^me 
smal fr^ments with hieroglyphics on thmn (the ibis wask y^ry' 
distinct up^ qi*e), and cithers sculptured in diffei^t ways. 
$<m^e granifrl^^^^ a bit of glass*, yalhar, li^e the 


• Strabo (Ul). 17, p. 622.), an<i H^tlotu8/(lib,'3, c. '24.j, mention IheEuii^^ 
custom 1 ^ preserving the bodice of ,the* 4eed, and eScpodliig., them, 
painted, in glass coflins. fU<ryi 81 vrijAvj himi/. ii^f^htrsu h 
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Stopper of il bottle, soitie veri^ stmng ottoenti aM 
bridts of extraordinary size (possibly the parts of some subse- 
quent buildings), Were dug up by us. 

About fifty yards S.W. of this temple there appears ho hai^‘ 
been a smaller one, and to the S.E. is a very large extent of 
ruin, covered with burnt brick and potteryl 1 picked up a 
small bit of the latter, painted. l%e whole field presents the 
most utter ruin cionceivable, making the perfection of tile 
granite remains only the more wonderful. In the brofeeb 
colossus there is a hole cut for the reception of iron to join the 
jiarts, but not deeply mt, apd having the appearance of *n 
attempt made in a subsequent and degenerate age, and aban- 
doned from its difficulty. - 

We had been assured that there were some columns in 
another part of the island, but after making every possible 
inquiry, and questioning, in p^icular, an old man, Who had 
Uved forty-five years there, and boasted to know evei^ ^ot in 
the place, we were obliged to believe that our informaltion had 
not been cori’ect. 

We hail i^assed a jiart, both yesterday and to-day, in wan- 
deiing about the island with our guns ; we found and killed a 
vast variety of game, and the possession of wild geese,, wild ducks, 
tCal, snipes, and partridges, rewarded our labours. We saw’ 
also hares and' quails, and the trace! of gazeli^ and great 
quantities of a black and white bird, of the same size and the 

latter also ^aks of the abundance and quality of the glass found in tlie country, 
TToXX'^ ieod' 
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With 'ploter, «bm^6n in Egypt, besiilei 
and, igre^ifi birds before described. The inud tombs, ioiid 

bWldal-f^undS oii Arge, are comparatately few, though we 
dliSerted three dr four #iafl plains, covered over with broken 
bricks and pottery, as if the era of populousness hdre had been 
anterior to that of whieh so mahy miserable produOtions have 
been constantly remarked bytis in D6ngola. The inhabitants 
were busy in preparing butter, of which a large quantity was to 
be immediately sent up to the army oil camels. 

®eing obliged to believe the impossibility of continuing our 
ekeavation with any chance of important success, in the present 
state of the country, we determined to return to Benni, aitid 
re-cros^ the river in a small wretched boat, built for the re- 
ception of predestinarians. , ' 

From Benni I passed over instantly to our teiit, and foUiict 
that Giovanni, sooii after pur departure, had suffered a severe 
reia;>8e, and that instead of sending us over notice of he liad 
had recourse to the women of the (country for medicine ; they 
had produced a red powder, which they sprinkled bn his eyes, 
n(bse, and lips, add they also pressed him to swallow ^me of it ; 
declining, however,' this experiment, he'^ntented himself Whh 
tasting a Kttle, aUd thought it was powiier bf bOUbW 
human ; he got better soon afterwards, and on my Was 

attributing his convalescence to the prescription of his dudty 
physkaans^; hk opinion oi thleir intdttect was, iu cOUsequdacc^ 

* A small root, of a strong thongb not unpleasant taste, is eaten by the Arabs, 
Nubians, and even Turks, as a good stomacbic and preventative against aB kinds 
of comjdaints. 
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bs^nping to change a little, and he suggested to me, that « per- 
haps people are not such besi^ie as we take them for.” 

There is a young Shiek, or Saint, who lived in a ^ttage near 
owf tent, and visited us frequently’^-nn intelligent looking boy, 
and well versed in the Koran i he fetches water for our i^rvants, 
and is nephew of the King of Ddngola* , The title is Skiek of 
is/am, or Supporter of the Faith ; the office, and tlip holiness 
attending it, is hereditary.* The Shieks of Islam are exempted 
from air bodily labour, and have a portion of land cultivated by 
others ; they generally increase their income by writing diarms. 
The tombs, which we have had so many occasions to notice, 
contain their Ijodies; not, however, that such habitations are 
necessarily built for all who die, but only for those whose con- 
duct is considered by their surviving brethren to have deserved 
such an honour. All property left in the precincts of these 
tombs is protected by their sanctity ; and so effectually, that I 
have frequently observed heaps of corn lying there, in the open 
air and by the road-side, as being thus placed in greater security 
than could liave been afforded by the house of their possessor. 

This boy is distinguished in appearance by a different arrange- 
ment of his whi<jh is curled up dose round tlie head, instead 
of h^ging dom , in tlie usual with his unconsecrated 

co,pntt3^meu 

■ ** The girls’ bait falh lo¥ifer than the boys’, sottietimes down to (ke shoulders, 
generally a little ornament in it, and i« alwaya arranged with ipore cate; 
dw9 covering of leathern thongs round the waist is peculiar to the girls. 
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Jail 8 Mk. iiaillMlIJ (wl^ wa» now kjiow^ AHIO^ N«^ 
lusns cmly by the name of tbe bam^ pasflked, a i^ull 

eymiiiitg and a bad night in the palaee at B^rnii, and mad^ 
exchange of presents with Malek Tombol, in which his Majesty 
had greatly the advantage, return^ to the tent in good time. 
Giovanni, in spite of his incipient huth in Nubian talent, had, a 
violent attack of fever during the night, and, after a seriogs con- 
sultation, we administered some drugs, whose immediate effect 
was far from being favourable ; however, we repeated our dose in 
the evening. ' 

We had hardly disposed of his case, when an Arab, a native of 
the island of Artigksher, presents himsell*, anxious to be instantly 
cured of a diarrhea of three years’ standing ; to prove the exist- 
ence of the complaint, he exposes to us his skin, seared with hot 
irons. We prescribed some innoxious pills, in return for which 
he insisted, as a man of substance, on presenting us with fr^ 
butter, and jwpomiseB of hospitality, which we never gave him 
an opjmrtunity of fulfilling. ? 

1 made a shooting excursion to a mountain about three miles 
West of us, nearly bn the edge of the Desert; a valley at ^e 
foot of it was full of herds of gauelles^ which I was not able to 
approach. The soil continues rich, ami cultivable for at least two 
miles from the river, but has no appearance of ever havii^ h^n 
cultivated half so far. ; 

We had seat over to Tombol to eiipresa mx wirfi to keep the 
camels till the recovery of Giovanni; land received 
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that the BaShd had put them at our entiije disposal, to stop when 
a^d a« i&Bg as we liked, aad to proceed when we would ; thus 
observing so well one of his promises to us, that we almost began 
to pardon him for his breach ot* anothef. When mfbrmed that 
we were detained by the illness of a servant — “ We are all sons 
of Adam,” was the remark of the philosophical Malek. 

The Genoese, who was of our party, and was now becoming 

* 

very useful, is a Catholic, and exerts the professions of cacciatore 
and cook; he was dressing the dinner under a palm-tree, and 
finding a great deficiency in necessaries, raised his eyes in despair 
towards heaven ; in so doing, he observed on the branches a. 
cluster of sixteen green birds ; he took up a gun and killed them 
tM ; he then immediately began to exercise his other trade in 
cooking them, and with such success, that I never recollect to 
have eaten so delicious a bird» not excepting the beccafichi of 
Italy and Alexandria. 

As (iiovanni was rather better this morning, we gave 
him some Imrk, which led us to the sad discovery that 
we had not left ourselves al»ove twenty doses of that necessary 
medicine. The natives consoled us by the assurance, that, if we 
remained oii this spot^only three or four days longer, we should 
all have hltermittent fevers* from which themselves were sufier- 
ing extremely ; luckily* the groves and fields about were full ol‘ 
partridges, which furnished us with an object for exertion and 
Oxercise, to which we were probably indebted for the subsetpient 
cbhiiftuance oftittr ^ 
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Just 83 I was prepaiixig to break^t alter one of these excur^ 
siop% 1 mierrupted by the entrance of Malek Tombpl, and 
bis pttceremonious suite. I inquired of him, whedier there were 
any healthier place in the neighWhood wjuther we could 
remove our invalid; he answereiiwith a smile, “ that ah places 
are alike, as ah depends on the will of God.” Feeling this pro- 
position, as the monarch had foreseen, perfectly incontrovertible, 

1 endeavoured to console myself by obtaining some topographical 
information from him; though not without fears of being 
assured, that, for the same reason all places had the same name, 
and were in the same situation. I was in this attempt more sue- 
cessful, and the result of this and many other conversations on 
the same subject is contained in the map prefixed to this book. 
Suffice it here to say, that Tombol’s examination did not close tih 
Mr. Hanbuiy’s return ; and I believe that the Malek never 
greeted the Aga more sincerely than at that moment. He draiik 
some tea with us, which he had previously saturated with had 
sugar, but refused to partake of a dish of partridges, as the 
Njibians eat no birds except fowls. He was presented with 
some articles of cutlery in return for his informatipn^ and retired 
upon the whole well satMed mth his visits . ^ , 

One young saint speaks Aralnc^ exeelleiitly, and 

* Most Nubians, and even many Egyptian Turks, speak Arabic, wbicb lii ncide 
less difficult to them from being |be language of dieir piVyevs, «S I^tin is Cf 
OatboHc, lind Romaic of the Greek liturgy. I recollect to have s^n a ,Gro®k, 
missal, in the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, written in inUdh purer 
Greek Testament ; it consisted probably of quotatimas from the PtttitWs. 
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Yiacobe, by tmt desirfe, requested liim to write sbine versed? of the 
Koimn for him as a charm ; he told T^obe that he must first 
swear, by God, the creator of the world,” that they were for 
liimself (a supposed Mussulman), and not for the Christians. 
Yacobe offered to swear by the* Prophet, but this the saint held 
insufficient, saying, “ that the BrOphet, though the ambassador 
of God, was still a man like ourselves, and the oath by him 
would not be binding. There are three law's (he continued), 
that of Moses, of Jesus, and Mahommed; Jesus was the Spirit 
of God, and the mistake of the Christians is, in suj)posing that 
he w’as crucified ; the Jew^ was crucified, but the Spirit did not 
suffer.” 

Our young instructor received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion in Dar Sheygy'a, and was afterwards at school in ^Id 
Bdngola. They are taught in these schools to read and write, 
and in arithmetic, addition, subtraction, and multiplication. 
The saint multiplied several figures into each other in the 
presence of James. When their education is finished, the 
parents pay the master in cotton cloth and dhourrsi, and when 
rich, also in cattle. The masters are sMeks of Islam ; these 
are not the magicians, nor are they ever shieks of tribes ; the 
employment is considered very honourable, and generally held 
by relatives of the royal family. IJie boys are punished for 
rebellious conduct, for stabbing each other with knives, ; 

hpt tlie offence, for. which there is the least hope of pardon, is 
that of allowing the Koran t© fall on the ground. Large sticks 

2 K 
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are, as usual, the instruments of dhastisement ; but the third 
offence is in every case expulsion. They are taught to read 
on the same kind of flat boards that are used for the same pur- 
j)ose in Egypt. 

The eloquence of the little saint had stopped, for the mo- 
ment, the negotiation for thedharm; it was afterwards renewed, 
and he was, at last, prevailed upon to promise “ (iharms so 
strong, that they shall protect him who wears them against 
all the evil spirits that are moving on the earth, and if the 
heavens should fall upon him they shall not hurt him and 
he kept his promise. 

Giovanni remained extremely weak from the effects 

Jan. 10. 

of his fever, and the medicines necessary to remove 
it. * W e gave him bark, but without hope of Ixjing able to 
continue our journey for some days. ITiis morning a king’s 
messenger arrived from Mahdss, bearing a letter, saluting us 
in the name of God and the Prophet, and purporting, “ that 
Malck Ibrahim of Mahkss has the pleasure and honour to 
infonn us, that fresh camels and horses are waiting for us, and 
that Malek Zebeyr (the other king of Mahkss) is ready to do 
all that the Pasha requires of him.” This was accompanied by 
a verbal message from Ibrahim, contradicting, in some de^ee, 
the latter part of his letter, which proved the important fact 
of a jealousy subsisting between these two powerftd sovereigns. 

The silence of the last two or three evenings had been di^ 
turbed only by one sound, the voice of a hippopotamus. 
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extremely near to us ; it is a liarsh and heavy sound, and like the 
creaJking or groaning of a large wootlen door ; it is made when 
he raises his huge head out of the water, and when he retires 
into it again ; he sleeps on shore, eats greens, but not flesh, 
and passes his days under water. He is here caught by pits 
and snares, and furnishes food for the table of Malek Tombol. 

A part of last night was passed in waging a defensive 
warfare against a number of wild dogs, which had lately 
made great depredations on the very small stock of provisions 
that remained to us. Our success was so complete, that we 
were never afterwards troubled by their predatory visits. 

The interpreter of Malek Ibrahim arrived this morning, and 
a long conversation with him furnished much geographical in- 
formation about the country and islands of Mahass. His 
business was to inform us that the camels prepared by his 
mUster belonged to Gellabs, who were impatient to depart. 
Now, as Giovanni was yet perfectly unfit to travel, it was 
agreed that Mr. Hanbury should advance and detain the camels 
till such time as I should be able to remove my how convalescent 
servant. 

We were invit€jd to dine with Malek Tombol; but finding 
ourselves at the moment engaged in pieparations for departure, 
and having no great taste for the usual copkery of the country, 
we sent James over to make our excuses : this was unfortunate, 
as the feast prepared for us was rather singular, H^a^ji Yacobe 
was jipiet at the door by the king in person, and by him con- 

2 K 2 
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ducted int6 the chamber of the women, who were not, however, 

idsible, where he found the court drinking wine and hooza. He 

had observed a dead calf hanging at the palace-gate ; it had 

been newly killed, and the tripe, kidneys, and heart, after being 

well washed, were served up raw, in small pieces sprinkled with 

a little salt, and brought on table in a wooden 1k)w1. This was 

eaten, as the king assured him, to prevent the bad effects of the 

wine*. After this was finished, booza was served four times 

* 

round ; and at the last round it was extremely lamented that 
the Agas were not come, “ for sec,” said ^ the Prince, “ what 
preparations have been made to entertain them !” The booza 
was succeeded by the usual mess of cooked meat and bread, ac- 
companied by the henneeses, which is a vegetable soup made with 
the tops of a sort of radishes ; this the king kept by his side, 
and from time to time poured into the other dish as much of 
it as he could take up in the palm of his hand, proving there% 
the absolute inutility of spoons. The cofiee, which had been 
ground for the Agas, was put up in a cloth and saved ; and the 
festival concluded with fresh calabashes of wine and booza. 

, These petty Princes, who, under the titles <£ Shiek, 

Jau. 12. ^ . 

Casheff Mek or Malek, have so tong possessed and 
divided the banks the Nile from Assouan to fiehn&kr, se^ 

* Other Nubians, with whom we have discussed this matter, have always given 
Its the same reason. It does not appear that they 'prefer the meat raw, but only 
take it when, in meditation of intemperance, they wish to prepare (heir stomach 
for the reception of exceeding quantities of wine and booza. , , 
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not to have been entirely despotic ; and profess to consider 
themselves as placed in that situf^tion by the will of God, to 
administer the justice of the Koran : the only law, as it is the 
only learning, of Mahommetans. For murder, the king may 
punish with instant death; for theft," he has only power to beat 
the culprit, though it would seem that his life is forfeited by a 
repetition of the offence. There is no gradation of punishment ; 
mutilation, branding, or banishment* are not heard of ; nor is 
there? any thing intermediate between the nabboot and death. 
I'he laws for securing the property of the subject seem to have 
been much less definite ; nor could we ever get any clear account 
of them ; for the protection of travellers, certainly none existed. 
When we have observed the curiosity with which Malek Tombol 
and his soldiers regarded, and even handled, some of our pro- 
|)erty, and the avidity they displayed to possess aU, even to our 
very clothes, we have often congratulated ourselves on the protec- 
tion afforded us by the name of Mahommed Ali, and the vicinity 
of his armies ; without which, I do not believe that any attempt 
to explore these countries could have been successful. 

In wandering about the burial places near our tent, I found 
one or two pieces of fine grey granite, hollowed, and well 
polished ; serving as head-etones to the graves. It was impos- 

* Tlie sapie ^as the tiase tunongst the aaoient Ethiopians. See Diodor, Sic 
lib. iii. sect. 5. — ^suyeiv S’ ex rijs 'Mctg fteraff-rd- 

"trsi rijfg Toirpt^os x6e4V rriv TffXto^ltxv, xdSonrep roJip ^^ExXijori, ou^OLfjuSg 

<rwyj<8j^f6p»3Ta/. 
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sible to determine of what they were fragmaits, or for what 
purpose they were origing^Uy intended ; though they were 
remains, proliably, of the oldest times. I observed also a small 
earthen pot, of beautiful shape, and the finest clay. 

Mr. Hanbury sent over *1:0 the palace a quantity of Constan- 
tinople, Eg3q)tian, and Venetian gold, in payment for a horse, 
for which he was in treaty with the king’s brother ; he was sur- 
prised to find all the Turkish money returned on his hands, with 
the assurance that it was felse and debased ; nothing was accepted 
but the sequins of Venice, and not even those till they had l^een 
tried in the fire. In matters <*onceming their own interest, we 
always found Tombol and his court sufficiently jjenetrating and 
intelligent. 

The owner of the horse expressed himself willing to take a 
brace of pistols in part of payment : the taste for arms, intro- 
duced or cherished by the JVfamelouks, is still very strong among 
the natives of this country, while in Sukkot and Mahkss, pro- 
vinces more immediately under the subjection of Egypt, a gun or 
sabre is little regarded or valued. “ What need have we of 
arms ? Are we not under the protection of the Pasha ?” They 
are freed from the fear of the nocturnal incursions of the 
Bisharein and Sheygya, and on those tmns are cxmtented to be 
slaves. ■ ■■ t" 

Crocodiles are-said to be large and voracious in this part of the 
river’^. « We eat^ the crocodifes, and the «^*ocodile6 eat us,” was 

There is, I believe, no other aioimal, except the shark, of which this is true. 
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theiremark of Malek Tombol, made, no doubt, in the com- 
fortable security,. that, in these mutual hostilities of tooth and 
palate, his own royal person was never likely to be passive. 

In the evening we received a visit from Malek Ibrahim in 
j>erson, pressing our immediate advance ; and, wdien we pleaded 
the weaTcness of Giovanni as yet unhtthig him for any exertion, 
w^c were only assured, with great simphcity, “ that violent per- 
spiration is the most strengthening thing in the world.” He 
took an Arab supper with us, and went off to sleep in a mud 
hut near us. He brought us a note from the French traveller, 
M. Cailliaud, who was advanced as far as the frontiers of D 5 n- 
gola, on his w^ay to join the army. 

Jan 13 affectionate parting 'with Malek Tombol, 

Mr. Hanbury set off with the King of Mahkss about 
mid-day, leaving Giovanni so much stronger, that I had hojies 
of being able to follow him to-morrow. I received afterwards 
still another visit from the King of the Isles, in wliich he gave 
me letters to be presented for him to Maliommed Ali, and his 
son, Ibrahim Pasha; and when we had exchanged names, in 
token of eternal friendship, he concluded by begging two charges 
of English gunpowder; and liaving recmved, as a great favour, 
exactly what he asked, he went off across the- water to his palace, 
and I never saw him alter, 

Malek Zebeyr, who had be^ detained till now on the 

Jan. 14. 

Paslia^s ai£^rs in Ddngdla, arrived Jresterday evening, 
and passed the, night in a ruined mud house in the neighbour- 
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hood of the tent. About midnight he appears to have been 
unfortunately seized vith a desire to smoke, and having heard of 
the excellence of our tobacco, sends various messengers, and 
ultimately comes in person, to procure some : he disturbs Sir 
Paolo and the servants, ix>or Giovanni included, with no success, 
as the Aga had taken a^ the tobacco away with him. 

The morning, unlike the five dr six last, was clear and cloud- 
less ; and the sick man being much better, we loaded the camels, 
and by about half-past ten were once more in motion. A village 
named Eenni lies Just below* our place of encampment, and there 
are several mud ruins and some brick remains by the road-side. 

In three miles we passed the village of Korbi, and in alx)ut 
half a mile more stands an old mud town of the same name, on 
the left of the road ; our direction was North. In five miles I 
observed a number of large stones, sandstone and granite, lying 
by the road-side, but could discover no sculpture on any of them. 
Koye, a decent village, appeared soon after, and there were some 
saints’ tombs on our left. 

In six miles I counted nine detached liills not very distant 
on the left; the waving mirage, bkc a sea moving before the 
North wind, was around and among them, and concealed their 
bases and the undulations of the ground between them. 

From seven miles to seven and a half ai»e more mud ruins : 
our road was now at some distance from the Nile, which, however, 
was visible. Koye is situated inmost on the bank. In eight miles 
and a half w^e entered the district Moshi, and I observed palms 
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flourishing far off on the left, though we still continued distant 
froin the river ; there are wells here of burnt brick, and probably 
of grt;at antifpiity, and the cultivation is as broad as I ever saw it. 

' On this spot 1 met Messrs. Cailliaud and J^etorzec with their 
inter}>r('ter and servant. I’liey were both in the Turkij^i dress, 
most cautiously defended from sand and sun by long muslin 
sliades projecting befort' their eyes. We merely exchangtxl a fcM 
Words of civility in passing, and proce(^li*d on our res])ective 
destinations with as much indifference as if we had met in the 
])ark or on the boulevards. * 

We soon afterwards passc'd the foundation of a stone wall by 
the road-side, remarkable for the size of* tlui stones, though it 
appeart'd of no gn*at anti(|uitv. In ten miles and a half' we 
arri^etl at Hadji Omar, in the district Ilaffeer, a mud village 
situated about half a mile from the Nile, where we found 
Mr. Hanbury and Malek Ibrahim expecting us. Our direction 
for the last four or five miles was nearly N.W.; the place is 
opposite to a large tower* on the bank, , at the end of the 
island of Artigasher. 

Malek Ibrahim having no taste for the parade of horsemen, mus- 
kets, and lance's, with which Tombol debghted to be surrounded, 
travels more royally with a minstrel by his side. This honourable 
place is'occujhed by a boy of seventeen or eighteen, with an ani- 
mated countenance, and a rolhng eye ; he entertained the party 
assembled here yesterday evening by the performance of a long 

* The one titat we did not examine in going up. 
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MINSTREL— DANCE OF THE VIRGINS, 


Nubian love song, which was translated by Ibrahim’s interpreter, 
verse by verse, into Arabic, and thence into more civilized lan- 
guages. It seems to differ httle from the Arabic songs so com- 
mon on the same subject. After finishing this effusion, he tunv 1 
to Mr. Hanbury, who was present, and somewhat suddenly began 
to sing, “ May God bless and prosper the Aga, who has trainjffed 
upon our inveterate enemies ; and happy is the day in which the 
Turks came into our country — ” here some of the audience sug- 
gested to him the propriety of introducing the praises of the 
Pasha; but the’ poet said that L ’, knew notliing about the Pasha*, 
and tliis led to a difference which seems unfortunately to have 
put an end to the whole perfonnance. 

It w^as succeeded by another of a very different description. 
A number of females presented themselves, and exhibited before 
the King some very indectmt .movements and attitudes, which 
they called the Dance of the Virgins ; it was led off* in this 
instance by the wife of a Maraelouk, who seems to have been some- 
what out of place. , 1 frequently saw it repeated afterwards ; a 
corresponding motion of the chin and loins, attended by regular 
clapping of the hands, and certain wild and savage sounds, while 

Some of his ancestors gave the same answer to Suetonius about Augustus 
Caesar. Strabo, xvii. p. 821. — Tlps(r^su(ra[jLivtov sHeT^sotrev <o$ Ka/trapa ?rpe<r- 
SsusorflaC oux slUvai h'k ^(ttrxovrmv aerrig etrj Kalirap, ^c. Probably the young 
savage, who was not so ignorant as he pretended of political matters, had entered 
warmly into the dispute betw'een the Pasha and Abdin Cashefi', who appears, by 
some subsequent productions, to have been his hero ; and, being' yet young, valued 
the gift of immortal song too highly to prostitute it even to the flattery of a Pasha. 
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the performers slowly and alternately advance and retreat, com- 
poses the graceless and disgusting exercise, in wliich it was pain- 
ful to see any woman engaged, even the women of Nubia. On 
this occasion they enlivened their exertions why a chorus, formed 
seeminglv for he movements to which it was to be attuned, and 
the lips that were to utter it. — “ We rejoice in the return of our 
King, newly crowned by the I*asha, and we wiU sing and dance, 
and sing and dance, till the sweat exhales from us, and forms a 
cloud over our heads.” 

, Mr. II anbury’s medical skill was solicited by a man 

who was suffering from sore eyes, and who, having (as 
i> the custom), during a long mourning for his wife, neglected to 
butter his hair, attributed his complaint to that Cciuse. 

Iteiss Betloui, the cajitain of our cangee, sent up a message to 
-Tames from Wady Haifa, l>y the servants of M. Cailliaud, begging 
him to saiul.e us respectfully, and inform us, “ that he was em- 
ployed in praying God to inspire our hearts to return homewards, 
as he had not tastc^d meat since our departure.” 

Oui' hearts were already so inspired ; but just as we were 
mounting, in comes a messenger at full speed from Malek 
I'ombol ; much speculation w^as excited by this dispatch, whose 
object w ill not, 1 trust, be deemed trifling, or derogatory from the 
dignity of the personage who sent it. Mr. Hanbury had presented 
the king, in parting, with two strings of large gilt Venetian 
beads, for which he had vowed immortal gratitude. The horse- 
man whose arrival had just created so much sensation was 

2 L 2 
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DJEBEL GART—KING IBRAHIM. 


charged to pray the Aga to send two other similar strings, and the 
reason given for this re(|uest was extremely natural : the Malek 
having four wives, and only two necklaces, had very |)ro})erly 
presented them to* the two fairest of his little seraglio; on 
which the other two, unable to endure the w^ounds thus tnery 
way indicted on their vanity, had broken into open r(‘bellion, 
and threatened to lc*ave their ungrateful lord. 

Unmoved by so touching a tale of female weakness, Mr. 
H anbury sends for answ er, that the Malek had already re<'<‘iv(‘d 
so much from hijn, that, instead of begging for mor(% be ought to 
have sent him a present : and this was the last communication 
that vve ever had with Malek Tombol. 

Some Gellabs set out this morning from here for Darfour; 
they enter directly intt) tlu^ J)esert, and find water all tiK‘ way ; 
they perform ttte journey in twenty-hye days. 

In tw^o or three miles we j^assed Djelx;! Gart on t)iir left, dis- 
tant about four mi U‘s. It is full of palms, like an Oasis; and 
though then; are no fixed habitations there, the Uubbabish 
Arabs go then; annually and collect the dates. 

An old Shiek came out from his hut, and gave the king a 
religious w'elcomc by saying the Prayer of Faith with him. In 
five miles we passed an old mud castle at .some distance from 
the Nile, Mount Arambo bearing N.E. 

King Ibrahim is said to be the best rider, and the best judge 
of horses, in his kingdom. He amused us by some feats of 
equestrianism, and, among others, put his horse into the antelope 
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gallop, which is a succession of springs, and before mentioned as 
being the favourite pace with the Slieygy'a ; he assur(‘d us that 
it may be taught to any horse that is broken young. He 
never goes at full speed for above two or -three humlred yards 
togethiT, and then dra>vs uj) very sharp and suddenly*. 

Notwithstanding the rejoicings that we had in various places 
witnessed tor his return, Malek Ibrahim had not yet (altered his 
own kingdom. In six miles we came to the village of Akki, 
which we were re(|U(‘sted to enter with loud shouts and dis- 
charges of guns and pistols, as being the frontier towm. VV'e 
werc^ still in Dongola : but the district from here to Mahass had 
belongt'd to the ancestors of Ibrahim ; he had lost it in the time 
of the jMamelouks, by the intrigues of Mah^k Zebeyr, and had 
been just re-iiistat(^d by the Pasha. This village is by the 
river-side, and opjiosite to the island and town of iiedt;en. 
A little below begins the small island of (iarti, or (iart, on this 
side of liedeen, and that of Sogdan is rather higher up on the 
other. Here we met a man on a dromedary, sent in pursuit of 
us by tlu' .\ga ot‘ Kokty who had b(?en advised ll)y the Pasha of 
our journey, and directed to provide for our conveyance and 
look after our satet v. 

•r' 

* IIk had an idea that, m our country, of wliich he had of course no distinct 
i<lca, except that it was far ofl’ and to the North, and therefore near Stamhoul, wc 
always ride in carriages. It would have been curious to have seen him transported 
at tliat moment into Leicestershire. He professes to be a little better acquainted 
mth our history ; for he has heard, he says, “ how the English drove the Freucli 
out of Cairo, like dogs.” 
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In eight miles we jiassed through many granite masses and 
rocks on our left ; and one large rock on our right, on the little 
island of Moogueil, separated from the main land by a narrow 
canal, which is dry in spring, and was nearly so then. 

In less than one mile more, the granite still continuing, wt‘ 
arrived at Hannech. This is a considerable town, containing 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred straw houses, pro- 
tected by two large mud castles, and built })artly on the main 
land and partly on the end of Moogueil, where ends also the 
kingdom of Dbngola, 

The strong castle of Tumbos is about two miles distant from 
those of Hannech, bearing nearly S.E. from them. Mount 
Arambo is due East, and apparently six or seven miles off. 
Some small sandy rocks Ue between the land and Tumbos, ex- 
tending, in some places, at small intervals, quite across this 

branch of the river ; two are of importance enough to have been 
<» 

named, the upper Feghira, and the lower Sali ; the passage 
is between them and Tumbos “ when the water is crying.” 
There are two falls, and a native assured me that for large boats 
the Shel^l was then impracticable, though small cangees might 
possibly still pass. Bedeen ends just on the other side of the 
beginning of Tumbos, and below the fall comes the island of 
Zimmit, as large as Bedeen. 

We were detained here some time, that Malek Ibrahim might 
make known to his subjects the Pasha’s orders respecting the 
division of the lands, and the treatment of the soldiers passii^ 
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through the country; these last were particularly severe, and 
seemetl to give permission to no native to refuse any thing even 
to a common soldier : “ Make no attempts to concgal your 
property, as the Pasha knows all that you possess.” 

Soon after we left Hannech we entered a pass, and in 
three miles and a half came down to the Nile, opposite to 
about the middle of Zimmit, which is said to be very broad, 
'i'lie village of Ashowb is on this bank, just above. We ob- 
served some well-broken outlines of granite rocks clearly de- 
fined against the evening sky. We rode by the Nile side for 
half a mile, and then left it, though at no gi’eat distance, in di- 
rection W.N.W. In five miles we entered a kind of pass between 
two considerable , rocks of granite. Mount Fogo was for the 
first three miles and a half in front of us, and is now a little 
to the right. In about seven miles we came to the Nile again, 
opjx)site to the island Moushli, (direction N.N.W., and pre- 
sently N.), and rode generally by the river-side, with rocks 
close on our left. In a mile more we passed a green valley 
going down to the Nile, full of gazelles ; and soon afterwards 
the rocks diminish and the plain opens. Our directiou was 
now to the E. of North, again nearly towards Fogo. In ten 
miles or ten and a half from Hannech we came to a village 
by the river-side named Kabhadji, where we remained for the 
night. 

This is one of the prettiest spots on the banks of the Nile. 
We were shut in behind and on either side by a number of low 
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r(x;ks, out of which Mount Fogo, rising in eminence, presented 
his red and stony forehead to the moonlight. Tlu^ broad and 
inoving^surface of the river is broken by innumerable islets, 
wliose perpetual struggltjs with the restless water jn odiict' a con- 
tinuation of melancholy sound more attractive* than men' tran- 
t|uillity. 

, Malek Zebeyr joined us at Hannech, and now tra- 

Jan. 16 ' . 

veiled with us; the rival kings preserved a dignihi'd 
reserve in their behaviour to each other, and only united in 
attention and resjvect to us. We set out early, and in two miles 
and a half arrived at Mount Fogo ; a small island, named lloiiggi, 
is formed by the iN’ile at its foot. 1 determiiurd to asetend the 
mountain, hoping to obtain from that eminence (tin* only con- 
siderable one tliat we had found situated <‘lose by the w^ati'r since 
we left Djebel el Berkel) a view of the river, and the* shape and 
exact situation of the islands, for some distance both iij) and 
down the stream, and I w’as not disap])ointed. J was enabled to 
trace the course of the Nile from Hannec;h to Naoury, and made 
a kind of drawing or plan of that country, wdiich was of use in 
correcting and amplifying the ]\Iap of the Nih*. I observ(,‘d a 
.small cataract in tin? main stream just below', and two or- three 
green s]jots of cidtivation in the middle of the rocks which form 
it ; the mountain is of red sandstone. 

James remained with me, and after riding briskly on for about 
five miles we overtook Mr. Hanbury and Malek Ibrahim drinking 
wine and booza at a village called Amli. We were received with 
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shouts of joy, as there had been*fears for our safety, on account 
of robbers, who are said to haunt the mountain. 

The minstrel, whose voice and harp * are ever most willingly 
exerted, and most agreeably attended to, amid scenes of festivity, 
seizes this occasion to extemporize on the alarm excited by our 
absence, and the interest taken by the Aga in the safety of his 
friend. “ The soldiers are riding about the country in search of 
him ; the Aga trembled for his friend, and drew the sword that 
was never quenched ; the King w^as anxious about his guest, and 
if the Pasha, and even the great l*asha, had known it, they 
would have been equally agitated — but he, — of whom was he 
afraid, or where is the Sheygy'a who would dare to face his gun 
that has tw^o souls, and his pistols that are aU of gold ?’* The 
poetry w'as much admired, but, unhappily for the truth of the 
matter, the soldiers were drinking their booza, and the Aga had 
never touched the unquenchable blade. 

He afterwards sang the praises of the King his master — “ He 
is young and tall, and his sword is without knowledge ; he mounts 
his horse, which Iwunds farther than the gazelles of the Desert ; 

* His infStrument was exactly that described and drawn by Burckhardt (p. 146.), 
and I never saw any other in Nubia, or any wind instrument whatever. A young 
Hongol^wy, whom we took down tvith us to Cairo, had one of the same kind, 
without tire same skill in using it. It was made in Argo, like most others, and he 
gave a smaller, a half-dollar, and a spear for it. He hail quarrelled with his father 
for having maried a second wife, and was setting off alone to seek for a brother, 
whom supposed to be at Cairo, when we allowed him to join our party. His whole 
property was seven dollars, but deeming one sufficient for so trifling a journey, he 
had left the other six behind him. 
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theyfl>9CH]|^ liMB Ms laiace, they brought hiai 

his guii« ' and he accepted it. He went to the Pasha, hut not for 
iwenge; for the .good of his snh|ects he went^ to secure their 
prc^rty.’" He concluded by a short strain to the Aga, to whom 

4 ‘ 

he declared hdinself attachcKl fnoxn the moment he iun^ beheld 
his countcinanee; 

These etfusions came out in verses, each of four lines, appa- 
rently octosyllahie^ though 1 sometiiTies observed that the fourth line 
was wanting, aud its place in the air tilled up by a hum, or merely 
the music ^ tlie instrument; all were sung to the same tune, 
which Mtd nothing harsh or disagreeable in it, and was just sut- 
ficiently pleasant to be an excellent soporific. On this occasion 
the wine and the booza, and the firing mad the shouts, prevented 
that efifeet. We tasted here for the firet time the liquor called 
Om Belbel*, or the “Mother of Nightingales it seems dh- 

,f " The Om Belbel i» drained through a cloth, and is consequently pure and 
liquid ; . . .it has a pleasant prickly taste, something like Champagne turned sour.” 
BurckhaMt, p. 2T 8. The manner in which palm witte and the common booza are 
mikde ki desoi^ed by him, (p..l4d.) “ As soon as the d%tei have come tp maturity 
they are thrown into large earthen boilers, witli water, and the whole is boiled for 
two days without intenuissioD ; the liquid is then strained, and the clear juice is 
poured into earthen jars,, whidh, after being well closed, are, buried underground ; 
here they are allowed to remain for ten or twelve days, during which the liquor fer- 
ments ; the jars are then taken up, and the contents are fit to drink; bttt fheS^lne 
wUl not keep longer than a year,” Booza is extracted from dhourm^ ori barley, 
but the best is furnished by the latter ; it is of a pale muddy colour, and very nutri- 
tious.” This beverage was in use among the ancient Ethiopians.— {Strabo, lib. yvii.) 
Zd>«r*.^ xey^fpou xod <3,v xol ■jrwoujtriv a\nt>Xs • ; • Icti Se 

xa^ xai ^aorvpov xa\ tTreap, * 
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fferent fnim that drunk at Berber un^r the same name ; it ^was 
only the. common booza better strained^ and mixed aith palm> 
wine ; in small quantities we found it extremely agreeablav^ King 
Ibrahim had a viceroy and secretary with him« who refused to 

Wi 

enter into our conviviality because he was in mourning and a 
I^akir *. The interpreter drank plentifully night and morning, 
and assured us that it was usudl for the«ridb in these countries to 
take a calabash of palm wine every momingon waking, instead 
ef <!offee. The J^ing was temperate, and sufficiently dvilized to 
prefer our cookery to his own ; for which apostacy hfom Nubian 
prejudices he would have incurred the supreme contempt of his 
Brotht^r of Algo. ' ' . 

We did justice to the hospitality here afforded us, and de- 
parted from the village iriudb refreshed. This is the sppt,^’ 
said Ibrahim in mounting, “where Zebeyr lately kiBed fiveof 
my children '" We were horror-struck, and calling for a better 
interpreter (the Genoese being for the moment employed in that 
capacity), we found that he only meant five of his subjects. 

For the first thit>e miles we rode northward, and generally 
near the Nile; the river then makes a short turn eastward, 
and dpposite the point is a large Cuphic church or castle, with 
arches «nd stone walls leading up to it from the Nile; it is di- 
vided into two parts, the lower of which is among the pdms 

^ These holy men, a kind of Mahometan rnonks^ make a vow to abstain from all 
wbrldly pleasures, that of marriage included; and are said to observri their vow- 
much more strictly in Nubia than at Cairo. ' ' 
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the Mv^iiMside. vm came to t#o^^d 

dliptical stone wells ; tliere is a eastle, chiefly of stone, on the 
oi^site shore of Fareatti; a man was passing on a veiy large 
ramouss^, which rose three or fow feet out of the water before 
him. There are many fortresses on the shore of the island, which 
seems well peopled and cultivated ; the King in passing received 
shouts of welcome from the opposite bank. 

About a mile farther is a small shel^l ; there is a tower On the 
other side, and a little lower an old stone fortress on this ; it is 
of great extent, but of no regular architecture ; it is built down 
to the edge of the river, and a large open square on the indined 
plain, nearer the Kile, is enclosed with the rest by one exterior 
wall of great strength; here is a turn to the southward of 
East, which continues the direction for some time ; there is a 
small island near. In about eight miles more, over sandy phdtis 
always surrounded by rocks, and generally covered with ston^, 
we arrived at Naour, riding latterly close by the river-side, with 
high rocks on our left; our direction from the eastle had be^ 
Upton the whole S.E., as well as could be judged from the wind 
and moon, for it was rather late before we arrived at NaoUi:^ 
a very small plain between the village and the Nile is Mti> 
vated^ and /the wheat was then just aimii^ 

* The geogi^pher Strabo, after travelling frjoni Syene to l^e shore ,f|pposite 
Pbiloe, in an ainovr, describes himself (b. xvii. p. 818 .) to have crossed the .river 
on a kind of wicker ramouss, little less simple than the sobsrithtes for bbats at pire- 
sent in ^se'on'lihe Kile’. " 
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Gpnio^i rocks before descried are ioxoctly aj^K)sitte on tbe other 
side.','.' ' ■ ...... .. ,;.; . ... v, ,, ' ■ ,. 

lA large iire, lighted for the benefit of the shiyering Malek, in 
the middle of the mud room where v^e were to sleep, did not 
coiicfuce to the comfort of the eveningi 

, There is an old castle, about half a mile above the 

village, resembling that observed and described 
terday.^ The eminence on wliich it stands fiimished an extensive 
view of the country and river towards the North. We set off late, 
and soon leaving liehind us the rocks which had so long accom- 
panied us, entered an open plain, which was still in nmst parts 
an uncultivated desert. After four miles and a half, (E.N.E.) ive 
came to the village and island of Defoinyii, where the Nile turns 
considerably to the southward of East. There are many hUls 
on the other side, but the banks are covered with palms. Here 
we entered a pass in a N.E. direction, at some distance from 
the river, and, starting a haie, had a regular course, which, owing 
to the badness of the dogs, was unsuccessful. 

In three miles luad a half more we came to the king’s capital, 
H^ii village with two fortresses. Jt is the 

residence of the queen and her father, who has given his own 
itame>t(t>ithe^place* It is near the river, and opposite Soobain 
where we slept about two months before, in our way up to 
the army. The cataract was now become more noisy, but the 
b^hen boat remained exactly as we had left it. 

The inhabitants of Mahass have a tradition, apparently con- 
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nected tdtii'oiie idi^eady mentioiifid 9a bebngii^'to tJie Nubians 
between tlie cataracts, that theyaie of Arabian descent, ^d 
that didr ancestors cama firom the East before the tune of the 
jBt>phet ; however, it is certain that at present the features of 
the people are Nubian, as wdl as the langua^ they ^»eak, and 
that the women are generally entirely ignorant of any other. 
The Koreysh Arabs come down to pass some months every year 
in the country with their flocks, but are not the residents’**. 

The attire of the miiistrel jMroved little in flivour of his 
Prince’s generosity ; he was, in fadt, naked down to the loins ; 
he was generally mounted behind some one else on a camel, 
with his harp in his hand, and near the person of his master. 

We found that the king had killed an ox for us, in return, pro- 
bably, for the powder we had expended to celebrate his return 
to his capital. The women were clapping their hands, and 
cheerfully performing their oflensive movements, covered with 
their brown and dirty doaks, fresh buttered, and exhaling ituch 
. an odour, that we began to look for the appearance of the cloud, 
whose formation, according to the promise of their chorus, was 
to reward their perseverance. Among the crowd Ofdlceted to 
receive the king, we observed one young raanf in a Mue gown, 
with a massive gold ring in his right ear. 

* This does^not quite agree with the raformation of Burckhardt, , (|>. . We 

learned it in conversation, either from Malek Ibrahim himself or his intetpwter.,.; 

t “ The halt of the peopl<s pf Mahhss is veiy thick, but not wppUy. ’ JIU 
young men wear one ear-ring, either of silver or copper, in the right ear only,” S(c. 
Burckhardt, p. 141. 
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: Maifek ^dUn6d with altef¥inaidfi 

w^t up to tho ^vate mom m the pakoe^ to taste the wine 
of his M^est^r ^ it is a small high rooin, of which ihe walls are 
partly and the roof nK»ie ne^ly jhinad than is uml. 

Ill one part wore some manuscripts of the Koran, and in another 
a suit of quilted armour. The king mid ourselves reposed on 
one mat, and Yacobe on a smaller one near ; diere was a fire in 
the middle, and the cupbearer, a little bladk half-naked boy, sits 
with a large calshash of wine before him, by the fire^side ; there 
is a smaller calabash, which he fills out of the large one, mid 
hands about, with a short interval between every round. The 
second time of the passing of the calabash I only half-emptied 
mine, on which the boy laughed extremely, and would have 
returned it, asking me, What, do you fail so soon T The 
wine was followed by the “ Mother of Nightingales.** 

In the mean time we had been anxiously expecting the ap- 
pearance of the king’ s interjireter, without whom there were no 
hopes of conversation*. In due time he staggers in, and rolling 
into his ]^oe by the side of his master, falls into a state of 
inseiisihilttyv from whiidi no subsequent efbrts can for a moment 
awaken him. The history of this excess, so filial to the vivacity 
of the evenii^, was briefly this : his name was Hadji Ali, and 


• I if(tvex heard of any foreigner, whether Frank, Turk, or Arab, who could 

aniBjik ^ubian. It is a sharp, but harmonious, language, spoken with a very 
accettt, and has no offensive sound in it. The r is strongly pronounced, 
but it seems free from nasals, gutterals, and sibilations. 
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he had pelis^bmed the pilgritn^e hj Mecca ; fellcai iin 

with another Hadji, he had detenHined to celebrate the meets^ 
ing with his brother pilgrim, and they had each swallowed 
twenty-two calaba^es of wine in honour of the Prophet. 

As soon as the re-animation of Hadji Ali was ascertained to 
be impracticable, we requested the introduction of the minstrel; 
and after hearing some repetitions of his former ditties, we 
desired him to sing the praises of Abdin Casheff. He obeyed 
instantly, and without the slightest premeditation selected 
exactly those qualities for which his hero was most particularly 
distinguished, and celebrated, in harmonious song, his generosity, 
his hospitality, his generalship, and his courage. “ He fought 
the Sheygy'a with their , own arms, and flew through their 
country like a bird. The city, that he governed liefore, wept 
and lamented when he left it ; and now that God has sent him 
us, let us rejoice ; let us rejoice that he is brave and generous, 
that he is jwwerful and humane, and let us pray that he may 
soon return to us,” (Here followed several stanzas, cf little 
novelty or interest, beginning with— Let us rejoice.”) “ He 
wished to stay here and govern us, but the Pasha had. need of 
his valour and his counsels, (but for whicli, he would not have 
succeeded,) and ordered him to ^vance with hiiB^ and he 
obeyed the orders of the Pasha. May he return 
to govern us, and then be sent to Stamboul with thcf'l^yfi|;iOf 
kingdoms.” All this, and much more; he produced with ^ 
greatest fluency, in Arabic, though a Nubian. 
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: He^ th© evening a song;, of which a small 

fragment is the last specimen I shall give of his minstrelsey. 
I shall be pardoned for adding it, were it only that it was in 
honour of the queen. " She is fortunate in having a husband 
honbured by the Pasha, and returning to his kingdom w^ith 
noble guests. Her eye is like that of the gazelle, When startled 
she looks ovc^r the Desert, uncertain which path to take.” And 
then followed a good deal about the morning star. Now' the 
eye of the queen was like the eye of her subjects, bright, 
black, and inexpressive ; and she differed from them in no visible 
rt'Hpect, not even in the colour of her cloak, or the arrangement 
of her ]ierfumed tresses. Not, however, that even she was insen- 
sible to the effect of dress ; for, some of our party hap|:)ening to 
arrive this morning at the palace before the grand procession, 
she came out to meet them, and anxiously inquired, “ Wiether 
her royal husband w’^as in good health, and handsomely clothed 
by the Pasha ?” 

We retired to our tent early, and they continued their fes- 
tivities. They had a supper at eleven o’clock, which was 
followed by another cwousal, and the carousal by a me*al of 
raw meat, for salubrious purposes ; and after this physical abso- 
lution from^^t^ of their past excesses, they lx;gan to 

ii^ulge afresh. 1 was waked very late by a mixture of noises, 
of wluch the loudest was made by a large ox, loose, and beUow- 
ihg about the tent ; the women Were yet to be heard clapping 

N- . 
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their hands and \dul^ng^ wi^n the fortress ; and such of the 
men as had been able to redi out, we^e rioting about it. The 
moon was overhead, and, the sky presented an unusual appear* 
ance of tranquillity ; it was mottled by a numl)er of thin in hite 
clouds, entirely flat and motionless. The sound of the cataract 
was heard through the palms in the intervals of the roar of 
festivity. 

There is a fine abrupt sandstone rock about two 

Jan *18. ^ 

miles from Hadji Omar, of considerable height. I set 
off at sunrise to ascend it, and with some little difficulty suc- 
ceeded. The view was as extensive as that I had from the top 
o£ Mount Fogo, but the effect extremely different. In the 
former situation, from the vicinity of the mountain, the Nile 
and its islands were spread before me like a map ; the greater 
distance to which I was at present removed, left more to ima- 
gination. It is a noble sight to contemplate the Father of 
Rivers at the same time on the right hand and on the left, 
before and bdund, laboriously forcing Ids w ay among the rocks, 
in appearance a mighty serpent winding through the Hes^ 
but in effect the contrary ; for where he comes not, is desolation ; 
tefore him and by his sides are verdure and life ; he seems con- 
stantly struggling to do good and constantly, resi^fe©^ ©nd you 

• In giving utterance to their repeated UUi-ioos, they open their montlie wide, 
and move their tongue rapMly from one side to the other, like 
tioned by Mungo Park. It ia difficult 4o conceive a more uii;^leaswt sight. , ; ^ 
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see together his power, hiiS beneficence; and his beauty. The 
good and evil genii of Africa are in conflict, and it is melan- 
choly to see how limited is the success of the former, and how 
narrow the line of fertility compared with the barrenness that 
extends without bounds around it : and yet the very waste has 
its herds of inhabitants, and it is a wonderful consideration how 
many animals derive from this river alone their life and the 
means of preserving it. 

'rhe view of the Desert is unlimited; a number of large 
detached rocks are nobly scattered over it, and one or two of 
th(‘ more distant have as fine contours as I ever saw. The 
bones of some animal were lying on the very summit of the 
rock ; they were })rol)ably the remains of a kid or lamb carried 
uj) thither by an eagle. A Persian would have chosen that 
spot for sacrifice. 

Just as w^e w^ere mounting this morning, a scene took place, 
singularly characteristic of Nubian manners, and not very 
creditable to the conjugal aftection of our host and hostess. 
The king w’as already on horseback, when his consort came out 
in form from the palace, and saluted him, for the first time 
since his return. She said the Prayer of Peace to him, 
and they then wept together to the memory of some friiaid 
or relation who had lately died; he then turned round his 
hole’s head, and proceeded on his journey. This apparent 
iMilference surprised us the more, as the minstrel, in the con- 
clusion of his song, had insinuated, that, “ Let the morning 

2 N 3 
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star rise ever so late, its dewy rays would still bring an un- 
welcome interruption to tbe happiness of the royal pair.” 

For two miles we kept pretty near the Nile, with a fine 
North wind meeting us; and in two miles more, nearly in 
the same direction, but farther from the river, we came to 
the castled town of Harkm, where we were received with the 
usual display of rejoicings. The castle of Koke, where was 
the Turkish Aga with some soldiers, is about half a mile 
further on, and distant a malaga and a lialf, or about, five 
miles from Hadji Omar. There is another fortress at Koke, 
belonging to Malek Zebeyr ; when Ibrahim apj)roached the 
castle of his rival brother (for they are brothers by a ditterent 
mother), he seized his spear, and putting his horse to the 
antelope gallop, rode up to the gate as if defying him ; he 
tluui alighted, laid aside his arms, and went to make his 
obeisance to the Aga. 

AVe also paid a visit to that important personage, and were 
received with the same civility that we had universally expe- 
rienced at the hands of Turkish officers. He sent us a large 
bowi of wine, though he recommended the use of spirits in 
preference. 

.tVn old soldier was also very attentive, and thinking it neces- 
sary to flatter us too, delicately assured us that it was his 
opinion, “ thaf the Algerines and the English were the best 
sailors in the world.” 

We received a visit and a goat from Malek Zebeyr, who took 
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incredible pains to convince us, that in his disputes with Ibrahim 
he had invariably had justice on his side: one thing a))pears 
certain, that he was aided in them by the Mamelouks, which 
will suiH(iently account for his being at present in diSigracc with 
the Turks. 

The names of the stars are lamentably degraded by the 
Nubians, who seem to have sadly disregarded the “ Poetry of 
Heaven.” They have debased the Pleiades to a harrow, and 
Orion to a cow ; the three little stars below the belt are the 
teats ; the belt itself they call “ the lightning stars.” There is 
a little star a good deal to the left of Sirius, w^hich they make 
the point of a spear, Sirius is tlie hand that is wielding it, and 
two stars below, a little h) the right, are the warrior's feet. 
A planet they distinguish by the name of “ a traveller star.” 

As there were no fresh camels to be found, the Atm 

Jan. 19. ® 

decided that we were to proceed with those which had 
brought us hither. The Gellab, to whom they belonged, ven- 
turing to make some expostulation, was instantly chastised by one 
of the people present, who, though a native, had accepted some 
office under the Turks. “ What !” said the Gellab indignantly, 
“ do you strike your own blood f “ I am now of the blood of 
Mahommed Ali,” was the answer. 

Thus were created some delays, so that when we went to take 
leave of the Aga, he was already enjoying his mid-day repose. 
We dared to aiuse him to be disturbed, and our reception was 
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in consiequence less gracious; a misfortune for which we ’were 
consoled by the time saved by that rash act. 

In about half a mile we came to another castle, belonging to 
Malek IbtaMm, and the last in his domitiions. The jieople here 
were more thanusuaUy noisy in their demonstrations of loyalty. 
We staid a short time there, and the Malek, who appears to have 
had a second wife * living there, after presenting us to the heir 
apparent, who was naked and crying, very warmly pressed us to 

* The number of vvivesj possessed by the Egy])tian Arabs and the TVubluus is nu< 
so remarkable as the facility with which they divorce and change them ; a singular 
illustration of this presented itself to us some time afterwards between the, (Cataracts. 
Floating down the river in the neighbourhood of Dakke, we were hailed by a 
female voice, crying from the shore, “ Soldiers of the Sultan, come and see me 
justified.” We were not deaf to such an appeal, and made the sailors row to the 
bank ; however, the w'oman herself did not appear to plead hta- own cause, hut stood 
at a little distance closely veiled ; a man, Avho seemed to act as her counsel, in- 
formed us of the merits of the case. 

Last year a soldier, with some of his companions, was coming into a village near 
iiere, and a cliild, whom he passed, said to him, Why do you not give us the 
salutation of Peace ? Are you come among us as an enemy, and not as a friend ?” 
The soldier, irritated at l>eiug thus corrected by a child, began to beat the people, 
and at last killed one of them with a musket-shot: this man’s widow was the 
plaintiff. 

Now the law of Nubia is, that the property of the deceased, if he leave a male 
child, goes to the widow; if a female, she is entitled to half of it; and if none 
at all, to one-fourth — the surviving brothor takes the rest. The plaintiff was child- 
less, and claimed the fourth, declaring that she had yet received nothing. As this 
w’as not a case of personal chastisement, and therefore beyond our jurisdiction, we 
sent the parties to the Shiek, who keeps the register of all the maririag'es in the 
district, and by hia decision the brother agreed to abide ; for it appears that the 
lady had ha<l four husbands, two of which were still living, and the disputed point 
seemed to be, whether she was lawfully married to the last. 
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pass the afternoon with iiiiqi. There seemed httle promise of 
pleasure or novelty ; however Mr. Hanbury, to oblige the King, 
consented to remain ; but the servants and camels being already 
in advance, I set off alone after them. I had, in mounting, a 
last sight of our friend the minstrel, who was employed more gal- 
lantly than enviably. 1 left him in the midst of a crowd of women, 
playing to them, and dancing with them. 

In about three miles and a half from the castle is the end of 
an island, apparently a mile long, and at least as broad ; the bed 
of the rivcfr on this side was nearly dry. Artemiri to the South, 
and Agbbs to the North, are the names of two islands here. In 
about four miles and a half is a large village, with two castles 
named Garni ; and in half a mile more the palms end. Between 
Koke. and Garni there are thirteen castles, all with different 
names ; the houses about each (and the whole bank is lined with 
them) take their name from the castle. The general direction 
was N.N.W., though nearly N.W. during the continuance of 
the island, and again after the cessation of the palms. I ob- 
served some Hocks of pigeons, of which we had seen none since? 
we left Djebel el Berkel. The N. Westerly bend of the Nile 
does not last above a quarter of a mile ; it then turns N.N.W. 
as far as Sasef and then North. 

We had already remarked the ruined town of Sasef,. situated 
on a rook* from the opposite Kuik in our way up the river. I 
was now tiding up to examine it, tliough with little hopes of 
finding there atiy thing curious, when I w as delighted to discover, 
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at a little distamtse dn my left, four fine old jallars in the Egyi^tiiii 
style. They stand in the Besert, at alwut six hundred yards 
from the Nile, and {)recisely in the short interval of barrenness 
between the palms of Garni and those which begin immediately 
below at Sasef. They are of a veiy^ hard sandstone, and per- 
fect ; they have been covered vith hieroglyjdiics and figures, 
which are much defaced and worn away by time. I copied three 
or four, which I did not remember to have observed in the 
temples of Egypt. The standing pillars are round, and on round 
l)ases ; their diameter is five feet, and that of the bases six and 
a half. They are eighteen feet in height, of which the capital 
measures five. Farts of six or seven others, of the same dimen- 
sions, appear above the sand, as laid down in the plan. The 
distance between the first and second rows of columns (beginning 
from the East) is only four feet, and tlie interstices in each row 
are six feet. From the second row to the third is a distance of 
tw'enty-two feet, and from the third to the fourtli, of six feet ; 
from those pillars to the foundation of the wall a is a space of 
eighteen feet. Four paces to the North of that waU is part of 
a column of four feet in diame|er ; the two on the southern side 
of the Tuins are smaller, and five feet apart. The ground is much 
elevated for an area of about forty yards square, and most m at 
the w estern end, wlmre the destruction of die edifice has been 
the most complete. The andent city, of which these ruins , are the 
only remaining monuments, I suppose to have been Aboocis*, or 


* See Appendix I. 
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AbouiDcis. In a Tavine, to the N.E. of the Temple, whence the 
stone (a very hard sandstone) has probably been taken, I observed 
one other pillar. 

1 wns detained so long by these remains of antiquity, that it 
was already dusk before I reached the Old Towm ; it seemed to 
differ in no respect from those frequently examined by us in 
D6ngola. I had a dark and windy ride of about two miles and 
a half from Sasef to Gourgote, where I found most of the party 
established for the night to leeward of a large fortress. Mr. Han- 
bury arrived late with James ; he hful been engaged in a very in- 
teresting conversation with a Gellab, a relation of Malek Ibrahim, 
who had been frequently at Darfour, and whose information 
generally confirmed the accounts given of that country by 
Browne. 

j There are two rocky islands Imginning just below^ 

this place, called Hassanar and Wag6ne. In two 
miles and a half, during which the black rocks are very near the 
Nile on Imth sides, we came to another village, named also 
Gourgote; and also, like the place where we slept, the resi- 
dence of Gell4bs, or slave merchants. They seem to have 
chosen their dwelling-places among the savage rocks, in a 
country congenial to their pursuits and dispositions. There are 
some small rodsy islands near here, and a short turn of the river 
to the eatstward round two of them. 

I had been long anxious to buy a young horse of the D6n- 
gola breed, and my inquiries were at last successful. At a 
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vilkige liere a colt, onlj^ thirteen months old, was bisought out 
for sale ; the inhabitants collected to be present at the bargain, 
which was to be public ; and after the usual ceremonies of high 
demands and low offers, the matter was easily arranged, and 
Hadji A li, who was present as a kind of arbiter, solemnly pro- 

•p 

claimed the conclusion of all differences in these words — « In 
the name of tlod, the horse is sold*.” 

We entered a pass shortly afterwards, and in a mile and a 
half came out opposite to the end of a rocky island ; there is a 
large tower on the opposite side; thence the Nile flows due 
north, and is for some distance without rocks. In one mile more* 
we came to a fortress with a few houses, hemmed in by the rocks 
on the north, and called (as well as I could understand) Roch- 
gnre. A boy ran out from one of the huts, and stopyx^d us in 
the name of (lod and Mahommed ; he shewed us a severe 


* Mr. Hanbury had bought a young horse some days before, and both are now 
safely arrived in England. The Dongola breed has been particularly mentioned 
by Bruce, Poncet,, and Burckhardt, and is mut;h the best that exists on the bank .«5 
of the Nile. Tliey are not so large as English horses, but finely made, muscular, 
swift, and capable of enduring great fatigue. They have generally a white face, Euid 
four white legs ; but the best breed is distinguished by having only three, 7’hey 
are not confined entirely to D&ngola, but are found in the same perfection in Dat 
Shejfgy'a on the one side, and a part of Dar Mahass on the other. We Pound 
them as low down as Tinareh, They are occasionally broken before they are two 
years old, because, as the natives assured us, it would be impossible to break them 
thoroughly afterwards. I never saw one of them either broken-kneed, or lame, or 
diseased. Burckhardt (p. 66) declares the breed to be originally from Arabia.— 
Bnice, who exaggerates the size to which they arrive in a country where he never 
saw them, oalls.rthem of Saracen extraction. * 
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wound under the left arm, which he had received the other 
ni^ht from a Gellab, and begged for our assistance or advice. 
The Gellab was not to be found, so we mounted the boy on an 
ass, and sent him to the Aga of Koke, strongly recommending 
him to his humanity. He bad a fine countenance, and though 
aware of his danger behaved with remarkable firmness. He 
was an orphan, of not a1>ovc fourteen or fifteen years of age, and 
liad no relation or friend on earth. 

l^hence we entered another short pass, and went out of it 
Ijetweeii two fine granite rocks into a small cultivated plain 
with jjalms, and a village, where the course of the Nile is rather 
to the westward of north ; and then through another j)ass to 
another plain and castle. We were astonished to observe how 
well every scrap of land was cultivated here, w'liile such tracks 
of rich soil are left barren in Dongola. 

In a mile and a half from Ilochgure w^e entered the i)ass of 
Abshoonab, winding among the rocks, through whicli our general 
direction was very Httlc to the west of north ; and in four miles 
and a hall' we came out to a plain and sakie, opposite to a 
small island, named Atbore. (ireat masses of quartz are scat- 
tered about here, and a very finely peaked hill is visible at 
some distance on the left. There is a green spot on the other 
side, where is a castle and village, named Absorb We .observed 
some wild pigeons and partridges. 

In about a mile more (N.N.W.) we passed through a long 

plain, in one place interrupted by rocks, to Cdlmerri, a small 
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castled village. A civilized native strongly recommended us 
his lodgings for the night ; his house was of straw, and one of 
the walls was on the point of being destroyed in the night by 
the kick of a horse, whose unshod foot broke quite through it. 

The Nile past here flows N.N.W, and a little below turns 
N.W. Its windings, which* are numerous but not important, 
are, in this country, from no point visible for above a mile or 
two, owing to the height of the rocks now forming its banks ; 
these are delineated, as accurately as they were observable, in the 
chart, and it is, therefore, unnecessary to be minute in detailing 
them here. 

A pass of three miles (general direction N.W. liy N.) 
brought us to the plain and village of Ghiniba, by the 
river-side, which we followed for one mile more, through the 
plain to Orourki, a large village, shaded with palms. Its Arabic 
name is BiUa Dhourra, Without Dbourra there is a small 
island opposite. The rocks begin again just below, and on a 
projecting one, on the very narrowest part of the river, N.W. 
of Orourki, is the castle of Tinareh. The name belongs only 
to the castle, and not to the district or villages heat. Shiek 
Mahommed, under whom is the part of Mahass below Tinateb, 
and who is out of favour with his new master, was sitting, mth 
a few idle fellows about him, waiting for his mid-day meal ; he 
is one of the very few fat Nubians I ever saw. In four miles 
from here, chiefly over rodcs by the river-side, we came, as 
usual, to a small plain, with its village and palms; and to 
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another in one mile more ; the Nile thus tar running due west, 
and about four or five hundred yards broad : below there is a 
gentle turn to the southward. In about a mile more we passed 
by a string of houses and palms, continuing for half a mile, 
and called Koye, the name of the distri(!t and village on the 
opposite bank; and in a mile and* a half more the Nile again 
tiikes its natural course to the northward. The turn, is rather 
sharp, and as the river is very broad, and keeps nearly the 
same direction for foiu* or five miles, it has much the appear- 
ance of a deep bay. The mountains on both sides have gra- 
dually flattened and retired from the river, and a large palm 
village stands on the angle on the opposite side, made by the 
turn of the Nile. We observed some pikes of stones on the 
higher hills belrind. The houses and trees extend for a mile 
more ; and we then entered a pass, and, after four miles, came 
into a j)lain, whence we had a fine view of the ridge of inoun- 
biins, separating the Mahiiss from Sukkot * ; and in five miles 
and a half we descended into a pljiin by the Nile side. Many 
of tlm inundation flies were blown in our faces by the strong 
north wind, at the distance of two or tliree miles from the 
river. 

In about seven miles we got to the temple, and in less than a 

* The district of Sukkot joins immediately to Dar Mah^ss, and comprehends 
the island of Say. I recollect to have hgen particularly assured of this, qf I 
should not have ventured to advance it against the authority of Burckhardt, who 
makes Say a distinct territory between Sukk6tand Mahass. P, 32. 
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mile and a half more td the village of Sdleb* — our general direc- 
tion l^eing N.N. W., like that of the Nile at this place. 

“ If you do not olx^y,” said one native to another, who 
Jan. 22. ^ ^ 

was somewhat reluctant to execute a commission that 
we had given him, “ If you do not obey, your ears will go to 
Cairo with those contained in the boxes of the Agas.” It 
appears, that after the battle wth the Sheygy a, three camels’ 
loads of ears, packed in boxes, had passed through Soleb on 
their way to Egypt ; and the people, who had never seen a box 
l^efore, concluding such receptiicles to be only made for such 
articles, naturally supposed ours to be similarly charged: we 
did not endeavour to undeceive them. We passed the day in 
the examination of the Temple. 

The temple of Sdleb faces the Nile, and is about four hun- 
dred yards distant from it. In advancing towards it your attention 
is first attracted by an elevated stone foundation «, of thirty feet 
seven inches in thickness, extending in front of the temple, and of 
equal length with the portail ; it is much ruined, and in some 
places cannot be traced without difficulty. There is an entrance 
eight feet six inches in width, exactly opposite to the gate of the 
temple ; two narrow walls, one each side of the entrance, lead 
nearly up to the remains of two sphinxes, h and c, of which 
the former is of grey granite, and has the ram’s head ; it is six 

feet in length ; the other is so much broken as to be nearly 

>■ 11 $ 

sha{>eless : they are situated tliirty-four feet six inches £rom the 


* It is pronounced SuUeb. 
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stones foundation, and ninety feet nine inches farther still is the 
l>eginning of a staircase leading up to the temple; two other 
sjjhinxes have been posted in front of it, of which there remains 

It 

a part of one only. Thence to the wall of the temple is an 
ascent for seventy-two feet over heaps of ruins. The front of 
the portail, which is far from j)erfect, is about one hundred and 
seventy-five; feet long ; the width of the staircase before it fifty- 
seven fee;t. 'Fhe wall, which is tw-enty-four feet thick, is not 
solid, but contains on each side of the entrance three cells, into 
whi(*h there is no door, and whose use is not obvious ; there is in 
the wall of the gatc‘way itself a kind of nook, or retired space, 
mevosuring eleven feet seven inches in width, such as 1 have ob- 
served in some temples of Nubia and Egypt. 

I'he first chamber is one hundred and two feet six inches in 
breadth, and in depth only eighty-eight feet eight inches ; round 
three sides of it runs a single row of pillars, and on the fourth 
and farthest has been a double row, making on the whole thirty 
columns, of which seven are still standing and perfect ; there is 
nothing original in their shape or execution, and they are all 
from the same model ; the diameter of their base is five feet 
seven inches, and their height about forty feet ; they are inscribed 
with hieroglyphics only : the space l>etween them and the wall of 
the temple has been covered by a roof, which is now fallen in. 

The front waU of the second chamber, winch is rather less in 
width than the first, and only sixty-eight feet three inches in 
lengtli, is niched in the entrance, like the propylon, and is twelve 
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feet in thickness ; in the chamber itself there is no considerable 
portion of any pillar standing, and it was not without some dif- 
ficulty that we were enabled to trace a single row of twenty-four 
columns, exactly resembling those iiythe first chamber, which has 
surrounded it within a few feet of the wall ; their fragments are 
scattered about in every direction, and the very bases of some are 
rooted up, and the mud foundation on which they have stood is 
exjx>sed. , So entire, yet so partial, a niin can only be attnbuted 
to the sudden yielding of that foundation ; an earthquake would 
not have spared the columns which stiU remain in the other parts 
of the tmnple. 

The middle of the chaml)er is low and hollow , and a very large 
stone is lying in one part of it, which might, at first sight, l)e 
mistaken for a part of the foundation of a wall. On the posterior 
wall, and near the entrance into the adytum, lies a sculptured 
stone, about ten feet long; a hawk, an owl, and an ox, with 
other hieroglyphical figures, are represented on it, of unusual size, 
but in low rdlief. 

It is di^cult to ascertain the dimensions of the adytum, as no 
jmrt of the side walls can be traced, and only a few feet (at b) of 
the posterior one ; it has, however, clearly contained tw elve pil- 
lars and not more, and of these three are still entire (except the 
capital of one), and about half of a fourth ; the rest have fallen 
chiefly towards the Nile before their enemy the Desert, and one 
of them is now so much inclined in the same direction, that he 
must shortly be laid with his brethren. They are of a difterent 
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model from those in the first chamber, but not of a new or un- 
common one ; they are five feet eleven inches in diameter, and 
'the distance between the two rows on the left is six feet two 
inches, and between th^ two middlemost of the four rows nine 
feet six inches. The length of the chamber appears to be thirty- 
seven feet. The lower parts of all the columns bear representa- 
tions of figures about three feet high, of which the lower half is 
concealed by a tablet inscribed with hieroglyphics. I copied 
some of them, as 1 liad before copied some similar at Sasef ; 
they are in low relief, but executed in the very best style, 
as are all the sculptures remaining on the temple, though in 
some places they have never been finished. Jupiter Ammon 
aj>|xjars twice among the few remaining figures, and to 
him I suppose the building to have been dedicated; part 
ol* a Mendes, with the flail and lotus, is distinguishable on a 
fragment. 

On the western side of pillar d we observed some marks, 
evidently artificial, in a character unknown to us, though most 
resembling Greek. I copied them twice, in two situations of 
the sun, and, ias I beUeve, with the greatest accuracy. I have 
shewn them to three or four men of learning, who have not 
recognised them; however, 1 feel it my duty to make them 
public, in the hope that they may at length meet some eye, to 
which they are not strange. It is the only ancient inscription 
in any language that we have been fortunate enough to observe 
during our expedition ; though we have neglected' the examina- 
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TmmM OF SOLEB. 


tion of no spot, where sudh a disoovery might probably have 
been made. 

The temple of Soleib affords the lightest specimen I have 
seen of Ethiopian or Egyptian architecture. The sandstone of 
which most of the columns are imposed is beautifully streaked 
with red, which gives them, from a little distance, a rich and 
glowing tint. The side and posterior walls have almost entirely 
disappeared ; and the roof (for the adytum^ has been completely 
covered,) has every where fallen in, so that there remains no 
ponderous heap of masonry to destroy the effect of eleven beau- 
tiful and lofty columns, backed by the mountains of the Desert, 
or by the clear blue horizon. We were no longer contemplating 
a gloomy edifice, where heaviness is substituted for dignity, 
height for sublimity, and size for grandeur ; no longer measuring 
a pyramidal mass of stone-work, climbing up* to heaven in de- 
fiance of taste and of nature. We seemed to be at Segesta, at 
Phigalea, or at Sunium; where lightness,, and colour, and ele- 
gance of ]^|X)rtion, contrasted with the gigantic scenery about 
them, make the beauty of the buildings more lovely, and their 
durability more wonderful ; there is no attempt in them to imitate 
<«• rival the sublimity that suirounds them,— they are content to 
be the masterpieces of art, and therefore they and nature live 
on good terms together, and setoff each other’s beauty. Those 
works of art that aim at more than this, after exhausting 
treasuries and costing the life and happiness of millions, must be 
satisfied at last to be called hillocks. 
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JaB as Tw tUtfset had been ^Uinished us by Malek Zebeyr 
at l:o]Ee» iibidli. wete exchanged for two others at 
K^bnefti, and bust were to> conv^^ us down to Wady 

Haifa. Two men, possibly tbeir owners, were to attend us to 
our journey’s end/ and bring the horses back ; last ni^t, how- 
ever, was so extremely clear, that they were t^pted to take 
advantage of it, to iXHumence their return to South, rather 
sooner than we had reckoned upon ; and when we woke in the 
morning, they were no hunger to be found. Pursuit Was hope- 
less, as, besides our camels, we had only one weak and tired 
jade. It was, luckily, just possible to proceed with the anmuds 
stiU remaining to us, assisted as they were for some distance by 
an ass belonging to a merchant, who was going down as a 
[jartner. hom Ddngok to Sukk^t, Ibr dates, the whole stock 
in trade being one ddUar. 

Having finished our observations on the temple, and ex- 
hausted the resources of Soleb, we proceeded in the evening to 
Doshe, a very mean village, about two miles lower down. We 

.V' 

examined the small excavated temple ther^ and passed the 
niight. in ^e c^lc, where we were surpised to find regular 
and pot floors. We had here some of bur forma* difiScuh 
ties in bhtaimng necessaries, which we were oHiged to surinomlt 
in tlm mmal manner. 

The Boehe is excavated in a rock by the river-side, 

<mmmaii^i% :bite the finest views in the world, and is in 

ita^f perhaps flbe mxusP miseiable bnildiiig that has ever, « been 

spa' 



OF BOSHE. 


consiedMBil %6 the^^^ods of die Nile: « Its tiea^ikmiee dimensions 
aise tw^fiftty^-three feet ten indies by twenty*^w feet tesi inches. 
The width of the Tarther part is dght feet fi€!¥eh inchm a 
half, and at the bottom are the bwiken remains of diree sitting; 
statues^ of the rudest sculpture. On each side of the middle 
part are two holes, the one for a lamp^ and the other probably 
for a small statue. The height of that part is six feet four 
tkdies, and of the cross ditdsion only six feet. We distim 
guished the remains of some ill-shaped figures within. There 
are also some sculptures ou the exterior of the rock, and a 
hieroglyphical tablet near the entrance, which is now quite 
defaced. • 


A few yards higher up the mountain, above the temfde, is 
another tablet, four feet wide and about five ki height* On the 
upper part of it, Apis is represented receiving offerings ; a 
figure wearing the corn-measure stands dose behind him, and 
then a third figure^ with the crosier in the right hand and the 
staff in the other. The rest of the stone is occupied by fifteen 
lilies of luerbg^hics.. 

At a little distance, on the same rock^ is the rqiresentatibiirof 
a man with the Icmg thfek'^^ hmxv meiing This 

fipire is' only nine' inches hagh. A vwelh«iijipedAruse«m seidp> 
tured near. 


Jan. 24 . 


The little* island bpposito Boshe is ealled< 
The reek in 


much ilon ore, endwecdledeil th 
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cai spediiieiiiiy whadi are since haj^y apdved 4n Engl^cL In 
about six mile8» at first over rocks, aad then a deseit plain, about 
a iniie ^fisOm llie Nile, we observed two entire, and one broken 
infiar, statiding in tine midst of the foundations of ehurch ; at 
the foofe’of them lies a fragment of a black granite „ Egyptian 
altar-piece. The pillars are large, and composed of three stones 
each : they are not fluted, nor ornamented with any kind of 
sculpture. There are no stone .remains lying about, but much 
brick, and huge masses of quartz piled up like a waU bebiiud it 
On the other side are some large raud buildings, with theCuphic 
arch. The Nile is lined with palms, and at leak twenty mud 
castles are visible? tlie common straw houses ceasing to bt* 
numerous. 

A quarter, of a mile farther, in the midst of a heap of laige 
stones^ is a pfllar with a capital, and a sculptured fragment of 
stone supported by it. On the N, and S. sides of the capital is the 
Ms fiwse, in not so high relief as those at Dendera, nor so low as 
l^ose at Djebel el Berkel ; the East and West sides have no face 
or hieroglyphics, but are worked. The pillar is fiuted, thou^ 
notdeeply, and is <n?namented with no sort of sculpture : its dia- 
meter i« three feet ten inches, and height about twenty-six feet. 
The fragments lof similar ocdumns are lying about, and o^e 
capital with the fane very perfect and well executed. There art^ 
afeo iemain»;of smaller pilMs, three ; feet in dia- 

ladt^^ there is also a perfect ^pedestal, teeeTeet eight inches 
square^ covered with hiero^yphics, of? sandstone* like the rest of 





teinii^ tinneiity 

iil»^ «ui3«^ A lirdbea 8talwier$«>f black 

giianite lies fMXt m weii as atMtlier «cii^ptaii«^ fisagHieiii 
the same matmiai. iPhe 'name of the'^ai^ tis ami 

the ishmd AboudiSj of aboTe a laile in length, begins Jest 
below. •'•■■'■ ■■ . ..'*'■ 'i . 

We obeyed the fields e^y where fiemced by palm bran^es* 
tb protect the young com fiN7m the vcwainty of tim ant^^ 
a more insufilcimit protection, as it 'would se^, eitherM in 
strength t>r height, agtdm^t the bounding gaaellev can hardly be 
conceived'. ‘ ''•• '■• ' ' ■■ 

In four miles b^ond the temple (N.N.E*), we passed a vil-* 
lage called Fakir Welad Ali. An island begins just briow. In 
six miles we were gtnng Nofth ag^i and in a mile more 
N.N.E. In fourteen or fifleen miles fhmi Do^e^ We alrtve^ 
at Shoofidt, where we remained for tbe ni^ht As om; beas^ 
by tbe deseition at Soleb, were reduced to aix 0Binds,.a^dyiiig 
home, and an^ issi for persmis and a gfeat 4 clal cd^^lag;- 
gage^ ' lt % hot surpdsiiig that our day’a journey w^< n^ 

longer.' '''" ■ '■ . '>■ • t'','.; tti.;, 

Ihe Nubians; Hke the Egypthms, divide the year hilb thi^ 
seascmii^ of'fiiur nmaths' e^ tlm tlnd 19;^ 4 ^ 

the wbiler ; and the summer, ^eir y^' bwghis,! 4 n 
quence, about the middle of July, llm coinhision theh sum- 
mer; this last is then siddy season; agresiiig' 
peribdi^ the plague at Cairo. 
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Jan 26 wkbh I aa ^iMaeiJfint 

^ J view ia tl» isteniiii^ froip a hii bebMi the yillagev 
b^as abimt #1!^ alimre ^hoofalv aad is pi^bahly ^ight miles 

long, ymryiiig in width., from one to; three. , , wheat k 

)► 

grown ^ere, of which a part used to be annually bought by 
tlie Sheygy a There are some remains of antiquity there*, cxm- 
sisting, as we were iiia^»nie4 ^f three or ^ four pillars» an4 1 
beheue, the probable Mte of a temple, which, thou^ apparently 
of no great inqmrtanoe, we were stiU anxious to examine. We 
had been disappointed in our former attempts to cross over into 
the island, and wele not fhted to be more fortunate now% The. 


Turkish Aga with the ferry-boat was on the q>posite side of the 
river, of which the western branch is far from being narrow, and 


we could not even obtain a ramouss to pass over on. 

Onleaving ^oofah^' we still fcdlowed the bank, in hopes that 

* 

some opportunity might present its^, if in any part we should 
fhid ^e stream very narrow m shallow. In the moan time, so 


strong^a tempest arose freon the Korth, ae to obscure '(’^th clouck 
of 'Sand the shore « and mountains: opppsite. Houses or inhabi- 
tants were no longer visible on the island, and oii our side there 


was liothidg hut the moidiig DeseH; the sky, otherwise ckai 
and ^Imidkas^s assume a y#ow appearance, and thet conflict 
betwem the wiiid and the opposing cui:?ent was so violent, that 


* tliey were mentioned and descriibed to us by Amiro. It i|)pear8 that Burfck- 
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it very difiksult an attempt 4o cross by 

^K^mmi ng v i^ith great regret, tberefine, were we obliged to 

tw!3is out backs, for the second time, on this slskmd, and ^agaih 

1 

yield to dimiiietances, whidi seemed united to forbid our ididt 

* 

to it.' . ' ■ , .. ?V' 

We proceeded over the 8and4ull6; the storm increased, and 
the camels bellowed and advanced with difficulty Some 
the party rdieved themselves by reveimng their seat on that 
spacious animal, and tlms presmiting their backs to the wind,; 
one or two, whose beasts were less tractable, were ob%ed to 
take to. their feet. We observed, however, ndfee^of those nioun<> 
tains of driving sand, which have been so often described or 
fancied ; die aspect of the agitated Desert is dreary and deso^ 
late in the extreme, but not formidable. 

In about nine miles from Shoofeh we came to a sohimry old 
Coptic churth# situated nearly a mile from the Nile, i , It ^n- 
tained many brick arches, end at the^entrance one, of stone ; it 
was covered with Arabic inscriptions of a recent dideJ la - hall* 
a mile snore is. the eiid of the island of Arnietti, which .begiiis 
just below Sayj it has the appearance of being rich aad^eovered 
tvith palms. There is presmitly a turn. of: the Nde-to the eaat^ 
ward, and for live miles we wmit gradually through nespdy all 
the pennts of the compass ^from , N«ij|h ;i*oi SiSiBy ^ We>^en 
tilrned East again, and after peifrirniiing u^n the about 

sixteen miles, were stopped by 'the a^rci^h pf ip^ift*^ : . , , 
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Since the defection at we had no guide whatever, and 

during the whole of to-day saw no habitation or human being*. 
We chose, therefore, for our pl^e of repose, a spot among the 
rocks, close by the river, and sheltered from the North by a bank 
fringed with acacias, which also afforded food for our animals. 
There was a little rough island opposite, not one hundred and fifty 
yards from us, with a mud fortress on it, though apparently inha- 
bited only by wild-geese. We lighted a fire by the river-side, and 
made up a large mess of rice with a little portable soup and the 
leg of a goat, which supplied a very tolerable meal, in succession, 
to ourselves, our sfervants and the Italians, the Dongolkwy and 
a Cairine Arab who had joined our party, and lastly to the dog 
Anubis. Seeing our fire, the people on the other bank began to 
beat a tambour, and shouted 'repeatedly, to convince us that 
they were prepared for the attack; supposing, no doubt, tliat 
no good people would have encamped in so desolate a place ; and 
as we were not anxious for any nocturnal visit from them, we 
thought it prudent to fire a pistol-shot in answer. I woke in 
the night, and heard the sound of the tambour still mingling with 
the cries of the inhabitants. The jackalls and hyaenas completed 

the concert ; they were very clamorous and very near us, and in 

. 1 ^ 

the moriiiog we saw their traces, interspersed with those of the 
gazelle, within twenty yards of our bivouac. Our beasts had 
sti^ayed, many of them to some distance, in pursuit of fixftl. 

* We started one or two hares and some quails in the Desert, about half a mile 
from the river. 
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The moon foee, and the wind abated about midnight^ and we 
slept well, and without any molestation, till day-break. 

A very miserable horse, which had attended rather 

Jan. 2C. 

than assisted us from Koke, fell down in the sand yes- 
terday afternoon, and could not be raised again. Wt sent liack 
after him this morning, but as it proved impossilile to get him 
on, he was left among the shrubs near the water. If he has 
escaped the jaws of the hyaena, he is now probably wandering at 
large over the deserts of Sukkot ; for, as there was no track in 
the place where he was left, and as the road of tlie traders is 
much farther from the Nile (in order to cut oh* the bend 
here made by it), he is not likely again to fall into the hands 
of man. 

In seven miles (E. by N., with some little variations both 
ways), performed over such ground iis yesterday, and always out 
of sight of the river, we found it running N. by E. We observed 
much quartz, apjiearing in some places as if artificially built up, 
much granite schist, and gr nite. We then followed the direc- 
tion of the Nile, and in ten miles passed some old granite quar- 
ries by the road ; there were some half-finished pillars stdl lym^ 
there. In thirteen miles we came oppe ite to Djebel Mama, 
which is only known by the inhabitants of this bank by the name 
of Djebel Gronga ; it is of sandstone, while the rocks on the 
wfistem bank are granite. Here we saw a camel and some goats, 
the property of an Ababde, and three young gazelles feeding 
with them ; at our approach they retired into the Desert, slowly 



iSLiiarD OF DAL. 


and secu!«ely, as a loaded camel is seldom disposed to nm races 
with an antelojKJ. Their actions were extremely beautiful ; when 
we stopped they stopped also, and gazed at us ; when we moved 
on they did so too, and continued long in sight, quietly retreat- 
ing before us*. ’ 

lu fifteen or sixteen miles we passed a few mud and straw 
collages, and in Iwo more we came to the village of Dal. We 
sc’iit for the Shiek, who, in answer to our demand of lodging, 
shew<‘d us to a tre€% surrounded by camels’ dung. Certain Turkish 
male<lictioris (the only part, of that language which is wrell under- 
stood by the natives) presently procured us a more hospitable 
rece])tion ; and j)assing over to the island of Dal, we found 
luxuries both of tbod and shelter, w'hich made us amends for the 
incojiveniences of yesterday. 

The river on the eastern side of the island of Dal is 

JaiK £7. 

covered with castled rocks full of wdd fowl ; a cataract 
is audible from below. 'J’hc inhabitants seem a lively and inde- 
pendent race of ptK>ple ; indetul these little rocky islands crowdetl 
together, with the Desert on Imth sides, afford such oppor- 
tunities of resisting or escaping, in case of need, that it would 
be wonderful if the natives of them were not more attached to 
liberty than those w ho have the fortune to be bom on happier 
soils ; they are said to have frequently treated even the soldiers 

•* 'Ve were assured that they are sold in Alexandria for two or three dollars each, 
and eaten like game : the Hesh is said to be dry, and of little flavour. They arc 
generally caught when young, and kept tame. 
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with insolmbe, like all the iskndens from Say to Wady Hali^ 
have a peculiar contempt for Christians. On our ai^king if there 
were any ancient buildings here, the Shiek replied, “ "What do 
we know of the works of the Idolaters ? Are we not all Mussul- 
men here ?*’ Ftor we always passed for Turks in places where we 
did not stay long enough to be detected. 

There is a smaU saints’ tomb near here, the first we had ob- 
served for above forty miles. 

In about four miles and a half we entered the Batn el Hadjar, 
which begins not so soon on this side as on the other. 

The Italians were violent in tlieir exclamations against the 
bruttezza of the Nile ; and the effect produced on them by scenes 
of wild deformity was merely painful. In one of the rudest spots 
in the whole river I observed a boat, that had grounded there 
when the water was high, with its masts and rigging still entire, 
standing in the midst of the rocks ; it bore no marks of any 
injury, and there was something particularly dreary, and ahnost 
magical, in its api>earance there alone, and deserted by its inha- 
bitants-^a angle work of art amid the desolation of nature^ 

We passed over some very fine masses of black granite, whose 
exterior preserved a remarkable freshness and brightness } though 
we observed some rocks, chiefly of red granite, winch wdre 
ragged and crumbling away, like the stones of an old building. 
I heard some cries in the Desert on the left, |»x>balfly those of 
the gazelle under the paws of her enemy. In three miles and a 
half more we came to the smaU vale of K6lbe, wlmh is quite 
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uncultivated ; the canal separating it jfrom the island was passable, 
and we heard the voices of the people on the other side. We 
proceeded for about two miles more, the length of the island, 
and entered it at the other extremity. We found it well culti- 
vated, and started some quails out of the young wheat. 

We met here one of our old Ababde’* guides, who saluted the 
servants on both cheeks, and seemed delighted to see us ; and ’ 
instantly exerted his influence to jfrocure us a supply of provi- 
sions. We observed a Nubian receive a severe kick from a camel, 
and his manner of expressing his indignation was sufficiently 
amusing ; he instantly fell on his knees, and after devoting, with 
a vast variety of imprecations, the sacred head of his offender, 
scattered in the air a quantity of sand, of which the greater part 
fell upon himself. I have frequently seen quarrels among the 
Arabs carried on in the same manner. 

The Nile to the South of Kdlbe runs N.N.E., it then makes 
a bend to the westward to embrace the island, and at the end of 
it again resumes its course to the eastward of North. To avoid 
another night in the Desert, we determined to sleep in a small 
green plain, about half a mile to the North of Kdlbe. 

We saw on all sides of us a number of those miserable mud 
fortresses, built to afford the wretched inhabitants a security. 


• The Afaabde have a bad character among travellers ; and treacherous and vio- 
lesnt acts are related to have been committed by bodies of them. As individuals, 1 
believe them to be generally well-informed, obliging, honest, and grateful, without 
being at all responsible for their conduct as a mob. 
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which neitlier the etiength, nor the grandeur, nor tlte poverty, of 
their bladk everlasting rocks could promise them. They tell us that 
the Bisharein, till the Pasha's expedition, used to come d^wn on 
the East bank, and hide themselves in the caves till night, in 
parties of thirty, forty, or fifty, armed with lances and swords ; 
they then crossed and carried ofi’ every tluiig that fell into their 
liands ; till the invasion of the Mamelouks, they bad also to 
sustain the ^persecutions of fire Sheygy'a. The evil of which they 
complain most at present is the destruction of their green corn 
by the gazelles ; and in a fruitless attempt to diniinisli it, 1 passed 
two or three moonlight hours with my gun under a tree, in the 
wheat, among the rocks. The Cataract of lv6lbe, near which we 
had attempted to sleep in our way up, was extremely audible, as 
were the usual bowlings of the wild beasts in tlie Desert. 

A camel lives about thirty years ; the sound produced 

J B,n. 28 . 

by him is the same for every sensation, and always ex- 
pressive of discontent*, as if every change of situation were 
painful to him ; the same when he is unloaded and fed, as when 
beaten. 

There is a toum eastward in the river at Kolbe, and we 
here entered a pass of about three miles, which again brought 
us down to the bank, which we followed for six or seven miles 

• The camels of Cairo are larger, and not, I think, »o irritable as their brethren 
of the South. We saw near Lausne one specimen of a much smaller breed, not 
two'thirda of the usual size of the dromedary ; it was full grown, and a liglit and 
very beautiful animal. 
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more to a few houses, called Okme ; a village opposite, of the 
same naracj was noticed in our way up. The Nile has been of 
late smooth and uninterragfted, though not more than a hun- 
dred and fifty yards broad. There is a high chain of rocks on 
the other side, at some little distance from the bank, running 
north and south nearly. Our direction had been thus far to 
the westward of north ; but about half a mile lower down the 
river turns north ; and in a mile more, meeting a chain of low 
rocks going down to it on this side, is driven N.E. ; and in 
another mile, being ojfposed by the great ridge, which has so 
long accompanied us on the other, is again forced northward. 
Every turn is occasioned by the resistance of some high and 
projecting rock, which frequently extends to some distance in- 
land, and allows no passage by the Nile side; and hence it 
happens, tliat at every considerable l>end of the stream the tra- 
veller is obliged to take some pass to avoid the mountain that 
occasions that bend. 

This was the cjise here, and after following a beaten track 
for six or seven miles in a’N.N.W. direction, we found the sun 
setting writhout there being any appearance of oiu* approach to 
the river ; we, therefore, left the road, and going eastward for 
about two miles, found it running N.N.E. nearly. It is dif. 
ficult to say whithp the other road would have led us, as the 
Nile long preserves its course to the eastward of north; I had 
the pl^sure of performing the greater part of this day’s journey 
on foot, as my camel w’^as hungry and intractable. « 
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AH the batik in Sukk6t ia covered with deep sand, whidi 
is only sprinkled at intervals ovar the black mountains on the 
right. I have already remarked thai; the contrary is the case in 
Ddngola. 

We passed the night on a little rocky island, covered With 
shrubs, and now uninhabited, though containing a thick wall 
of considerable length, built down to the water’s edge. The 
Nile is narrow, and the shores barren. The few palms that 
are here and there scattered on the other side are hardly to be 
distinguished from the dark rocks behind ‘them. 

After riding four miles (E. and E.N.E.) over sand 

Jan. 29. 

hills, when the road was frequently quite untraceable, we 
came to the river again, and followed it generally for five miles 
more ; we then approached an island, above a mile long, and 
about a mile and a half broad, jound which we rode, for two 
miles, east. It was full of black ducks, and apparently not 
inhabited. By good luck we here found a naked native, who 
had been on an unsuccessful search after a stray cow, and Was 
returning to his home across the wftter. For three piastres he 
undertook to be our guide *, and the high wind had now so 
completely concealed all tracks of feet, and there weWj here some 
passes otherwise so difficult to be discovered and followed^ that 
without his asaistanoe our piogress must have been eatemely 
tedious and unoertain* * 

During the first mile we passed the catainct of 
now perfectly impracticable ; and ib about two mom Over 
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the hills we came to a plain about three ipiles long, and half a 
mile broad, with a small grove of acacias at the bottom of it. 
We then descended to the Nile, and fcdlpwed the banlts to the 
eastward, for one mile, to two or three houses, and a fortress 
called Attyre. 

As it was beginning to l)e dark we bere collected our party, 
and entered a very fine pass round a mountain, in a northerly 
direction ; and after a mile and a half reached a larger village, 
named also Attyre. We were admitted, after .some altercation, 
into a comfortable straw hut, where wepasskl the night admirably. 

Jan 30 We began by returning through a part of the pass, 
with whidi we finished our labours of yesterday. It 
is the finest spot in the Batn el Hadjar ; the rocks are wilder, 
and have an unusual grandeur of contour. We rode lor some 
distance by the side of. a kind of ravine, with some trees at 
the bottom, the only ones we observed there, reminding us a 

f. 

little of the Alps. » 

In about four miles we came down to the Nile, running 
N.^. ; it is quite smooth, and about two hundred yards brqad, 
with a small island dividhu? stream nearly equally^ It con- 
tinues, for u inile>u?ore in that directioii, aud. thon turns 
eastwfUd, ..^r;)^e ^on aj^rimi^s passed a smell village, and then 
entei^; t|ip. p^s of, MescWa,. in Wudy Saiuue 5 Hue bfPt^ht us 
out in about a mile to the village,, and iniOpe mcwe we reached 

s iJo Jpu!^ckJ^ardt> desorption of thse teiuple I hw only to 
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^tsiiiiise fsuses ^ not, asusuai, 

toTfi^el tine river; that the diainetcr of ike polygonal pillar fs 
twd l^t rix indies, and diat the other four hate cut Square, bdt 
measuie two ifeet fotir indies by one foot eight indies. The part 
to the northward of the standitig pillars (whidi wdfe never, 1 
think, more thaii six,) is Inore nidely finished than the rest^ and 
appears to have been constructed at a different period. In the 
fi^t is a large’ M tablet, of a later date tl^ 

temple, titan die figures, and at the expense of 

the feet of some of and the one. The best 


of than aife abotst four > ledi in hdght. We were pleased to 
obaerve on the among ttumercms mo1?e modem inscrip-' 
tions, the name of a Idiow countryinan--^j%de, 1819. 

We never saw the Nile so narrow as in this spot; *it hsis tWo 


passages between t3ie rocks projecting from c^her diOre^ of 
whkih tim bmade^^ seems hardly twenty yards; On the point 
On the opposite side we coiild discern two rows ^ broken pil- 
1am {there li^mg two, apparently^ in the 'firsts an fottf in the 
Second; row) standhig hdfeid^a ^rindl tuiwfed stone edifice. Neat 


it are some large buildings of mud and brick. 

One or two brcfiten bo^s lying ofi the adjacent roeil j 
the cordage of one of them was quite ^rfect and untoudied, 
a fact strpn^y proring either^ the honest^ ^ of the subje^im of 
the natives^ , ' Vi, 






# 


It ought to he added, that the Nubians in general tre firee from the nice of 
piilage.”— Burckhardt, p. 34. 



, ; In a:,i^ #: Wf {N^jKtW.'X w m> imixirtant 

ill , a mile and a 

^ne €j^t. Her;e wjfenEaiitm^ a.|>as^ whicl^ in ^ntlier 
nulo, brought us down to a spot /by <thu«Nilo side, coi^ered. with 
facias, and opposite to the nortbem ejptremity of an » island, 
named Meli, cd^ about two mil^ in lei^th; a hi^ mountain in 
% ¥ with some mud rtuns, ; , : ? 

We found a party of Gell^bs encsumped |anong tbe trees, ono* 
of wboui was the . owner of the eamels that had J^^ught' us 
down, from Pdngtda. He had joined the rest :<d* the caravan at 
Gourgoto, wlience they had^ set off* after our departure, and 
having passed us on the road, had been expecting us for two or 
three days. h>uring. this time diey had Idlled and consumed a 
orocodile, except a veay small portion*, which was willingly 
accepted by us. The taste a little resembka that of crimped 
shate, but is so very mudh richor> that a Nubian palate and 
stontiwb ^em, aljsolutely necessary to enjoy and digest it ; this 
^th a little English bee^ (preseiw^ior, a case of absolute want), 
|>oche» t bread, fosnoa^ the most singular and the 

\ *‘ Cr«oQail^’i| |eshb.oJ a dirty. white,^^^^ «WfKk?s veal, ^ith a 

dight fishy smell.” BufckbWdt, p. 284, who in the same place mentions, that 
a Whoofiile liavliig besi tttkeh ikliVe, preisWted', to the Goverftof of Esnefil, 
one. 4t it wiUboiq!^^ tiH it^ waa thrown upon itp buck, 

and the contents of a small swivel discharged into its bell^. Barckhardt does not 
say tha:t he witnessed this exhibitibn. 

•t Bee ^ 


s R a 
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of ; our asqpedition*. 

The Gelldbs had twelve loaded^ cmels, <fuad seve;^ 
which the)” fode,theiiu 3 elv<e 6 ; they had sAm three female slaves 
with them, two of whom were nearly naked* and trudged on 
all the day; the other wiis clothed, and mounted on a camel 
This envialde dietinction was < the consequence of her superior 
heauty and value. Her owner was not deterred by delicacy 
from invitiAg oin: attention to all her good points, and demanded 
for her a hundred dollars, the .price, he told us, he had paid 
for her 'at Hazfour. He endeavoured to give probability to 
this assertion by the aid of much gesticulation, and frequent 
mentioii of the name of Ood and the Prophet. 

, We were assured that by a little additional exertion 

we might arrive at Wady Hal& thhi evening, and this 
infeomation was received with great joy by most of opr party. 
Aa to mys^ I own that I looked fbiwmd with np pleasure 

fc 

to the contusion of an .expedition, which had a: 6 bFded me 
many of the happiest hours in my life. Thm^e was something 
in being constantly* and never ,101101100817, employed^ thace 
Was in novelty of ,the ooiml^t the singularity pf 
<he scenes th|it had, from , 4 ey to day, presented thpn^v^,; 
hu^ there is much more in the^Ung with which yo 4 trend a 
country yet unexplored; you no. longer Ibllow a.rpad fhat has 
, been traced out for you by more adventurous trauellew^ you no 





idhger ^ate ti'atilmek li^ you ^ 

you arc destined, pei^iaps, yourseM) to guide> tlie steps aiid 

itf feffiiuin^ «i cotlfttfy on the harihi of %he 
velfer fiMs a constant Coinpanion in that niighty s^oa®*^ whose 
progress he is foloi^ng thitottgh prcSfitelity adver- 

sity ; and I felt that- 1 ‘ should part with it as with 'an old 
friend, whose sodtety I had enjoyed, by whose, liberahty 1 hki 
lK.*ch benefited, and in whose labours I had partidpated. ' 

There was yet another source of constant enjoyihent" in the 
perfect beauty of the climate during that season i in the health 

breathed by the eOol north wind, ahd the ttloudless setenity of 

, • , 

the sky. There was a light iU the face of heaven that I had not 

felt elsewhere ; and a brightness in the hew arid numerous 

Stars' that can exist in no ihoister atmosphere. ' Ineoriveniencies, 

« 

difficrilHes, and dangers Occurred -tseldOm, and passed' quickly ; 
the emplhymeut, thh mterest; and die gratifications were per- 


•''■■''W'e'h^n iri#'*kiong'-pas^''(N.Ei^'''l:^''N.h "'in eight 

iii^s, 1hS%ht US' 'doirii to ‘ the Mle, opposife tO’ three small 
i^^ads''f 'a * idiothSr ^of ''‘rinly ^two" mileS'-* (I^.'N-.B.)' 'Sucefeeded -and 
‘ 'the bai& lor orie irifie iriorO,*^^ fe a fine ‘pferpeh^ 

dioMar ■iSc^'^whke'-began.'nnoi^ 8eveti^«:%lB8, 

gdrietaily ath elevated pMn. '' ‘‘Some ttOuMe hi ariiMtgtng 
'‘riif '^’cafehV''^threw'*nie intO'’'t3ie-'^ar of‘' the cara- 
van ; and %s their tracks were concealed almost as soon as made 
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by Ibe itand« «iot ^till after a vaiiaty of svaiidermgs 

tiiil #te goodnem Of lOy 'beiast enabled me to oTertalie tbent 
Ji litm surpniBed, in oearoliitig the tOad, to^d <fo many; some, 
t^neeable h>T a slioti distance^ >becain^‘iSitddeid}rinvisib^ or im- 
passable ; others appeMed tb lead stuii^ into the interior of 
the Deiieit; all seemed to ha^* been lately trodden, though 
had sometimes past udicde days'ivtthout meeting a human 
being* ' ' - 

James and Giovanni were still missing, and Mr. ITanbury 
olfeted xhOiiey to <mo of the Gellhbs to« go bank in saorth of 
them ; he podtivd.y refused, and they aU proceeded ; however, 
we had hardly set out to 'seek for them ourselves, when they 

came up. It ai^ieared diat Giovanni, who had never quite 

>*■ 

recovered his Dda^la fever, liad been seiaed by a violent dt of 
vomiting and dysentoiy, owing to the keenness of the wind. 
The DongoMwy, who was* with us^ expressed his expectation of 
dying by cold in the oauxseof the ni^it. We examined the 
thermometer in the evening aiWr sum-set, and fbund it at 56^ 

' In about d)ur miles more, chiefly by the Kik side, the dheo 
don nearly iMorth, we^oame to so^e acaoim'exiao|l|; opposite to 
the Shoonah, wlmro we had^dined with MahomiUed Effendi,' oh 
the day of oUr leaving Wa%' Haifa. GeUkbS had already^ 
unloaded their heastwnnd esie^idt^' ihemaelviaa there fllr dk 
night, and i| bei% now dark, we fc^lowed their example.. . i 
They professed immt to here ,ti»veUe4 ^ bete, but 
discov^ed all the windings without # rnmnwaith .hesitation hy 
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certain -Bigtis observable only by themsdiv^s; small b^ ^j vi of 
stones kid in particular pkces supply to their • practised eyes 
the want of experience. The small mnainder^of our rice boiled 
up with a few dates iumished the last scanty meal to which 
we were for some time likely to be condemned. 

, The thermometer at suiwrise was at 45®, We re* 
ceived soon afterwards a visit from the two 
resident on the other bank, and then mounted for Uie last 
time. 

The course of the river for the first mile and a half is N.N.W 
nearly, till it is opposed and driven into a N.N.E. direction by 
a very high rock on the left bank from the top of which is a 
remai’kably good view of the cataracts and the whole of the 
Batn El Hadjar. The boundlessness of the rocky prospect 
constitutes its greatest, and perhaps only, grandeur. We have 
rarely obs^ed in these deserts any fine groups of hills ; they 
rise with no abruptness or irregularity, and have little variety in 
their outlines ; there is a want of hmght in the rocks, of clouds 
on their tops, of woods and cataracts down their sides, and of 
ravines at theif bases, and the light yellow sand which fills their 
chasms does not satisfy the eye that has dwelt on the virgin 
snow of th^ Alps. I hardly recollecfc any,. piece of scenery* in 
this countrv. of which the .NBe does not form the noWest 
featurev 

• I except the i*a88^of the Wa Wa ’ IliJfcttith,*’ 'which pOsSfesSes pecttUarities, 
that f hive no' aliefeetoatiamxaited. < 
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; a an old town, situate in d 

Tei^; desert* but not very strong, place ; and in five miles we 
came to a lange Clt^ter of islands, of which one larger than the 
rest was ftiU of shec^ and goats. The distance between the 
extreme br^ches of the river must in this spot be nearly three 
mBes. Our direction thence was about N.N.E., and an emi- 
nence a little lower down gave us an opportunity of lodfcing 
back on the black islands that form the cmaraet, with the water 
struggling throu^ them. 

In about four miles more we arrived opposite to the Shoonah, 
whence we had originally commenced our jourhey. Our lug- 
gage was deposited on the bank, and the GelUib, whose camels 
we had employed for so many days, requested some recompense 
for their labour ; we liad a pleasure in mortifying, by our decided 
refusal, one of the dealers in human fiesh, of whose brutality 
we. had ourselves seen some few proofs, and of which poor 
Burckhardt, had been obliged to endure so many. 

In the mean time we perceived . Eeiss Bedoui /steering his 
cangee ja^ss to us^ and were soon receiving the salutations 
and congratulations of himself and crew* They were al dressed 
out in their best clothes, and looking admirably well for men 
who had not eaten meat for threemdnths. 

S^ge reports W and Meted 

during our |h<^ence ; some related to our valour in the battles of 
Korti nnd I)^r, and the honours we received from the Pasha 
In consequence ; that which bad exdted nmst interest was. 
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that in 'one excavation we had found s^ven camels’ load of 
gold*. ' 

Our good Ababde tOo had been here, and told, how we had 
obliged him “ to leave his wife And child among #5traugers.” 
However, he had found them safe on his return, and aUowed 
that the adventure had turned out for his good. 

One evening an Aga had Arrived from the army, bearing the 
ears of the Sheygy'A, and, in spite of remonstranefes, bad selected 
our boat as most worthy to convey his honourable person and 
charge to Cairo ; however, Bedoui set sail in the night, and lay 
hid till the storm was passed. 

At last, that taithful captain, beginning to be seriously 
anxious almut our safety, hatl consulted a necromancer respect- 
ing us ; he received for answer, “ that we were only detained 
by the illness of one of our party, and should shortly be here.” 
The necromancer’s' predictions were happily fulfilled ; wc fourid 
letters 'with good news from below ; and as our sailors were 
repeatedly assuring us that “ the day of our return was a tc/nfe 
da^ for them,” it would be ungrateful not to confess, that it 
was a white day for us aivso. * 

* Jknother rumour, which ad^^d two of caouoo to oar discoy^ies, had » 

sm£;ular origin. Amiro onct* nipntioned to us, that among the rums at Say he had 
found a fe'riiall cannon, probality brought up tbfere by file troops of Sultan Selym, 
when they conquered tliat country. 
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MAP OF THE NILE. 

In the application of the names of the ancient cities to the present 
remains found in Ethiopia, it appears to me that the authority of Bolemy 
ought to be followed in preference to that of Pliny ; because, being a 
native of Egypt, he is more likely to have been well informed on the 
geography of the Nile; because thcMe subjects foim^ more exclusively 
the object of his attention; and because his exposition of the country is 
much more elaborate, and has proved, wherever the truth can be ascer- 
tained, to be very far from inaccurate. 

TVve . \>enA ot the HSille is mentioned \yy Eitatoslhetws, as quoted by 

Strabo, who makes the turn begin two thousand seven hundred stadia tfj 
North of Meroe, and continue for three thousand seven hundred stadia 
till it returns to the lat. of Meroc ; it then resumes its course a little to E. 
of North for five thousand three hundred stadia to the Great Cataract ; 
the distances are exaggerated, but their proportions are nearly correct. 

Ptolemy places Meroe in 16° 26' N. lat., and Napata, which he supposed 
to be situated on the ayxojv, in 20° 15'. We then find three or four cities 
placed in 18° along the banks of the river, thus fixing the lat. of the 
westerly course taken by the Nile, after it has ceased to flow S.W., and 
before it recovers its natural direction to the northward ; he places the 
great Cataract in 22° 30'. The errors in any of these latitudes will hardly 
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pi!0«« to 1}6 in^ plaoto of Msiior import- 

aocO iiis inkiaked . \ 

floleaay di£rtiDguii^»s%atw^ the zoinor and the major, or, aa we oail 
the €r&t aod aecond mtaradi^ anid npi&s the skimtion of die dtieB 
as they' ale, beiow^ hetwem, or above them. Again, he mentioiis, in 
every instance, the side of the river on wlndi they stand, and the lor^- 
tude, as well as latitude, of each ; whereas Pliny , in his account of Pdxo- 
nius's expedition (a mudh less exact and detailed aonouht than that of 
Strabo); meoBly mentions the order in which a niaaber cf towns, the only 
ones hehad Ibazid in the country, were taken by that general. 1 cannot 
therefcne bring myBdlf to believe <tlwt Ibiimk situated bom eighty to one 
hundred aides idem the major cataract, is (as marked in die map of Nubia 
preUxedto Burdmardta Travek, andathnittod by Niebuhr in Ms Insmipt. 
Nub.) die Primis (M Strabo Premnis), vdiich Ptolpmy |daces three degrees 
of huitude nbouit Ibriin is the common oontimmcm of given 

probably to the fortress from seme Qiief, who had xeparred or de&nded 

it ; die cMi^dmice of two letters is not a sufflcieiit reason Mr disregarding 

1 

the authority of Ptolemy, In a country ahere fdace» are contintiaiy 
(hanging dtoir and where there exists m this monienl a city and 

I - 4 

kingdom !4m«me> whkh» thoegh prrximnbed acmir^ M the same 
maimer^' is'cenaifilyitofMeroe^^^' ■■■ ' ■ ■■ 


* Of «lltM)aam^ reCrb<^ hy Bios^ and XiU^l >oaly two or 
PlMy and Ptolemy. The explpratprea of Nero found, from Hwrosycaroinon to 
I^apato, hot one 'of the cities taken by Petromtis ; and of the names mentioned by 
Maohd, p. 499.) in liif aoeomlt Cmintiy^ 


of Say to renmif now^ after an 



i.kT’hete, 


are now three villages in Mahass (one rumed near Koke) called Badji Omar^ from a 


nadve Chief, and wh:icb| like Momfoch in Dhngpla, have tajkeU that name withm 
the.Mt:twenty yeartt: ' 
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Sileo, ^ mkx of tho Noubie atid ^ ^hiopiaiis (aeo NieMir's 
Inscript. Nub.), boasts ito Save, m attack,, reduced die country of tbe 
Blemyes < from Primis to Talmis. Now tke distanoe Ibiim to Ka- 
labshe is not more than eighty miiaa c£ reeky and IhinlyTpeopled ground. 
May we not also conclude ten this tliat Pcimis was the frontier town (on 

4 

the South) of the Btemyes? and is it lik^y dial the ccnintry of a people fenmi- 
dabk to the Eoman power should ha^e had such narrow limits as Syene 
and Ibrim ? The Noubai, wo are told by Stiabo, lived on the left bank, 
from Meroe to the AnconeSk of the Nile, or the country of the Sheygy'a. 
May not the Blemyes have oocupaed* the countries from there to Syene, 
including Dbngola, which may have bem their southernmost cit^ ? ' 

If Ibrim be not Primis, Ebsambal (fifty or sixty milea below the 
cataract) has etik less claim to be Pthmr, which was 1° 10' above it. Sta- 
disis isthe place last mentioned by Pliny, and ought therefore to be soi^ht 
near Napata, (which, aooordii^ to Strabo’s mote accurate accounVwas 
tlie limit of Petronius’s- conquests,) and therefore not much less than eight 
hundred and seventy* miles from Syene ; it is conjectured to be Asmara, 
which is little mcae that! cme^third of that distance. Ptolemy gives us little 
help here ; ho mentions,* indeed, a place called Tasitia, but places it only 
half a degree above the great cataritct — a situation agreeing well with die 
predjntaiion of the Nile, said by Pliny to exist these, though ill with his 
“ (^uo dioemus ordine.” I am inclined, however, to believe the two places 
to be the same firom the vicinity of Stadisis (in Pliny’s arrangement) to 
Atteva, which is, no doubt, the Aurora oi Ptolemy, a city only 24' to the 
N. of Tasitia. If Stadisiiii (where is the only cataract menticxied by Pliny) 
be not, as seems probable, iwar the great cme^ we most of necessity sup- 


* “ Longtssimi k Syene progreseus 870, M. P.” 
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pose it to be4he (Ttidis) ^wliicb Fto}«zay»plaoQi$ m tbo West baiik, a 
little beio^ M@roe ; and it loay then* without naich mon^istency, be situ* 
ated among the rocks of the Sheygy'a. 

In the map then prefixed to this work* the authority of Ptolemy has 
been principally attended to, as being* notwithstanding Jhis errors in lab- 

4f 

tude, the most accurate of the ancient geographers, thot^h it is impossibite, 
on account of those errors, to follow even him toodosely. 

The position 'of Tasitia was so nearly that of Samne, that I have little 
hesitation in supposing them to be the same place ; there is, besides, 
a fery consid^ble cataract at Siamne. Pnoups was only 20' N. of 
the great cataract, and Aaiaaara is more than a degree ; but as the 
mention of Pnoups, or Nupsis, by both ^ion and Juba, prows it to have 
been a considerable plaoe, it is more likely to have left ic^xatant remains 
than Gorethis, whose site, aocsordmg to Ptolenry, was more nearly that of 
Aanura, but whose name is not mentioned by other geographers ; I 
have, therefore, though with •diflfidonce, filled Pnoups at. the ruins of 
Aamara. 

The situations of Boon and this geogmjfoer^ Autoba,or Atfova, 
were not very distant from those of the small, tanples of Sedentsa and 
Doshc ; and Phthur, or another important city of Ethiopia, I 

have no doubt was Sofeb, though placed by Ptolemy about SO' nearer to 
the great cataract. 

A similar difference the^other way will not prevent us^^cud supposing 
the temple at Sasef, to be the remains of Aboccis, (Pliny) or Abouracis. 

Nero’s Exploratores place the island (Saugodes*. between '1‘ergedus 

-.A"-*'-' .rf 'Af '-.vX . r-C-: '.'i ,,/•*>■ V s;. ..iir'Jie/': /./-W i 

• " ImulasnCtasgoden iffise ia-noedie w piiittttm figAg«yes|^ti»Qp 9 , 

et ah altera (quee vocatur Artigula), animal sphmgion---il Teigedo cynoeap^ifos.” 
We saw,.ap^ Baeh’a&]|nal8, whidb does pmve th^dVBy a9» not have existed 
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and 'Napots', respefctiv^ four lltindred' and thfrty-one and five 

hundred and ©Wen miles from Syene. Now, the island of Argo, fol- 
lowing the course of the river, is at least five hundred miles from Assouan 
Juba mentions a “ Gora it^nsula,” whkh is, by transposition, Argo. 

Ptolemy’s Primis * is situated on the same bank, and about a (fogree 
north of Old Ddngola, a place as ^11 adapted for defence as Ibnm, 
and which is proved, by the remains there found by us, to have been a 
city of as great antiquity. Strabo f mentions, that to get to Primnis, 
Petrcaiius marched through the samis, where the army of Cambyses had 
been overwhelmed by a whirlwind ; in this particular he is at variance 
witli Herodote, and evidently oemfuses the feite of the expedition sent by 
Cambyses to the temple of Hainmon, with the aXXijXo^aynj of that which 
he commanded himself. But if it be true, that the desert which proved 
any how fatal to the Persians, must be traversed to reach Primis, it is 
clear that the site of that city must be sought much farther from %)ene 
than has hitherto been supposed. Herodotus is so ind^hnite as to the 
position of the Macrobii X> h is impossible to collect from his ac- 
count the exact place where the progress of the army was arrested ; it 

may have b©^ In the rocks of the Batn el Hadjar, or of Dar Maitass^. 

> 

there forjpeerly. It appears from Herodotus, (ii. 71.) that, io his time, hijn^^potami 
were common in Bgypt, where the accidental appearance of one is now almost a 
prodigy. _ * 

* (the other Primis was near Meroe) was 3*' above the great 

Cataract, and l>6ngola is 4*^ nearly. There are no remains of any age of an- 
tiquity on the right bank, between Aamhra and D6ngola. 

. t Ub. 1*7, p. 817, D., Sfc. Sfc. 

X Bruce (vol. 2t B. 2. 5.) supposes the Macrolni to be the western Shangalla, 
situated beloW'Chiba and Nuba, the gold country, on both sides of the Nile, north 
of PaiMiclo.” ‘ 

f 

^ The story mentioned by Strabo, Diodorus SiculuB, and, X think, some other 



ABPfimit I. 


The idleBttt <1^ Berkel ^md Napata has hkm diBCUised dsdwtee ; if 
it has proved, Nads is the city whose situation approached nearest 
to tfatt of Sannab. 


Of ihe^nem/ map of the Nile give® with tl^ 
north of Wady Halfii, and to the south of Berber, is taken frcan the 
map pidixed, by Oohmel lieake, to Biuddiardtlsi Travds; Indelineating 
the ooimtry ftom Wady HajUii to iCararngof, I have followed my own 
map of that ooBHtry, and ito to Berber, the eotirae of the 

river is laid down aotwrding to information kindly <M3mtnunicated to Mr. 
Hanbury ami myself by the Chevalier Frediani (Amiro), in a letter from 
Berber. The greatest confirmation of the general accuracy of this part, 
is the authority of the ancient geographers. It may be mentioned in 
addition, that the river that had been visited by our Ababde guide, 
(whidb was no doubt the Nile), was described by him as being five days 
to the east of Aigo ; and that die well of Nabeh (passed by Burdkhardt* 
on his ioatd from Daraou to Berber) is situated three long days and a 
half from the Nile. Both of these distances agree tolerably well with 
the delii^ation I have given of that part of the river. 

The Chevalier also mentioned that he had found no remains of anti* 

'■ W 

atUhors, that Cambyses reached Meroe, and htult and named the city dller hia 
wife, or mother, is entirely imconfirmed by Herodotus ; and, I think, as inocmsistamt 
with his account of that expedition, as it is with the account of that of FetroniUs, 
as given by Strabo himself. . ' 

^ P.189. A third route was pointed out to me frdm Kabeh, 

S.S-W. direction to tbe Nile, in three long days and a half ; but that 'p«i Cf the*Nile 
is ihitfdwified by the Arabs of Mogr&t, who Were the enemies of our caravan,*^ Sfc. 



kvmmxt 

quitf beiivom SI and Beiber» «xoe|it>ihe ruioB d wm €9ms|jan 

jdiurche8.'V ^'■/' ' , .: h ;'v?' ..v,.. ■ ■ . , f ,?< 

'Hie position of die ruins of Meroe is given according to the objfma* 
tions <tf Bruce made at SJbendy ; the latitude is. probably nearly correct ; 
but I suspect from the information of Ptolemy, as agreeing with scane re- 
ceived by Mr. Hanbury and myself in that country, that a more accurate 
observation of longitude would plgce th^, ta Uast^ 1° more to the west- 
ward.- ■: .i 

The latitude of Wady Halfe is 2F SS* 52", as observed by Mfc, Cooper, 
a young Irishman, of great talents, who was travelling in h^ypt at the 
same time with myself, and whose acquaintance i had the pfoasu^ 
forming there. i > 




A P P E IV D I X n. 


Foncet left Siout October 2, 1698, and the 6th arcWed at Heladuc, 
or the “ Place of Softness,” where he rested four days, and in two more 
arrived at Chabb6*, a country full of alilm ; and in three more at Selyma 
in the Desert, where is a fine spring of water ; and on the 26th at 
Maehou f , grosse bourgade sur le bord oriental :|: du Nil Ce fleuve forme 
en cet endroit deux grandes lies remplies de palmiers, de 8fen6 et de colo> 
quinte. Maehou, le seui lieu habite depuis Heladufe, est dans la province 
de Tungi ^ ; il appartient au Roi de Sennaar et fait le commencement du 
pays des Barauras que nous appelons Barbarins. L’Erbab ou le gouver- 
* neur de cette Province, ayant appris que I’Empereur d’Ethiopiej) nous 
appeloit a sa cour, nous invita k venir k Argos od il demeure. Cette 
bourgade est vis-d-vis de Maehou de 1’ autre c6ik du Nil; nous y al- 
Idmesenbateau— they reposed there two days: Le grand Douanier, qui 

* The Editor, in a note, places Chahb6 on the frontiers of I)6ngola; it is pro- 
bably the place marked Sheb in Colonel Leake’s map, nearly in the latitude of 
Pbike, or nearly 4® to the N. of die present frontier. 

t Moshi. 

^ A mistake, of course, for the west bank; he afterwards iinen^ons that he 
ertissed the river to get to Bdngola, which is on the east. 

^ Eead Enttgi; or Funnye, the name of one of the branches of the royal family of 
iD^l^ola.. 

J By Ethiqna he n^ans Abyssinia ; Ediiopia, in fact, cornmences at the first 
Cataract. ’ 



^ ’dsanoeuie' Busit^ A'.'iAfgos^ -. ce Pmxiei me ipaardt 

jaaiais i^ipubUe que iiK^ eiir un diea^al couvert de dbijt ms dodiettek 
de bronze, qui font tin grand bru^^et qu^ acoonipagn^ de iijiigt niotfsque- 
taiies ot dedaix oei# 'iipldid^ a|n^ et^db sabres ; his pa 

was of sun-biud^ bricks, the walls being 'danked with tow^ without em- 
bmiiHes, 4te stapng eight days Machou, they le£t it on tte 4th of 
November^ Ind arrived at Ddtgola on the l^h4, cioesing f the river in 
a large boat JEfipt by the King the oonvenienoe of his subjects, i Tout 
b pays;que noes; dang notre route iusqa’k oette viUe et tn^me 

juB<^^^ q^ de Senimar est tmipays tr^s agr^able. Mais il n' y a qu' 
environ ime lieu de langeur ; oe ne eont audelk q^ dee ddserts aibeux. 
Le Nil passe an milieu de oette ddiciense 
Lee borde r ^sont hauts et ainsi ce n^est pdm rinondadonl de 

ce deuve qui cause, eomme en B^ypte^ k fertiHtb de oette campagne, mais 
r indostrie et ie travad des habitant. ^ Ckmune U ne {deut que tr^ rare- 
meot an ee pnys k, ils ont sdn d’ Clever par le rm^ms d^ oertainae rones 
que dea bmuk tet tpuiw, .’une quantity prochgieuse d*eau qu’ jls con- 




4 Tlie dbtaiice firoii Mcudu to Old !D6iigdb is ftom dghty-ive to luiiety milos. 
t It onthe ttwi^ bbik 

then cFQssodthe dver$ tha» .they^ teaii«^ 
rich »pd feit^ other bank |hey wouk have fotmd o^i^y sands and 


baiirteiiiiheM. 


. ' ';ttd:'«j|’'*«egilhifly 'intUfda^d' aa' dte 
of Bgypt ; were it not so we diould not have fotind ench tnikct* of topfciant 
ground ooyered with yogetfdcm, which have |>erhapB,, beeii „cpltiva||d for 
'IlS' oSr'''QWia'' oh ^ however, ’ i» at 'entire ' vanahoe with .th4.. . jdf ';a 

travetter, mapy pf whose (kecrip^iw^^^ very eprrecl, I ^ 

cdnun^ce ; 1 ci^bly infonxied that there pe jp moks in 
Wl^bh^^king the period of the ktU»M^on, preaeilti inn^bo 

tw^ve to fifteen miles in kreadth.'* 



A!r»E3!X)fnt a. 




duisent par le milieu des teETeedanades v^EterVoimdeB^i^ a les rooevoir ; 
d’o^ ilfl lea dzeut ea suits quand ils eit <oiit besc^ pour aifoser leor t^rres 
qui aemieift st«^riles et incuUqs sains oe secoars. 

On ne ae sort point d* argent eti oeqKtjrs e’y &it par ^diange 

ccanme ditns lea pr^niem ton^, an ne mange que du pain de Dma, 

ft 

qui est un petit grain rcmde, (knot on so sert aussi pour tee une aapfecc 
de bi^rre ^paisse et d’un tr^s maurais goM ; oominie idle ne ae conserve 
pas, on est oblige d’ eu fairs presqne d toute imiira Un hommc qui a du 
pain de Dora, et une calebasse pleine de cette d4sagr£able Ucpieiff, dont 
ils boivent jusqu’ k s’enivrer, ae.croit hemeux et en de fiure bonne 
cbdre. Avec une nourriture si l^re oe^ gens li se portent bien et aont 
plus robustes et plus forte que les Eurqp^ans**^. 

Leurs maisons aont de tense, basses, et couvertes de oannea de Dora . 

9 

mais leurs dievaux sont par&itement beauX et ils sonthabiles k les dresser 

♦ 

au manage. -leurs selles out des a]^[mis bien haut ; Ce que les tegue 
beaucoup. Les pereonneB de quality ont la Ute nue, ct les chevettx tress^ 
assez pn*c^fenieait. Tout lour babit eonsiste dans une esp^oe de veste ass<^ 
mal propre et sans maneges et leur diaussure dans une simple seznelle qu’ 
ils attacheot <|,vec des coumaes, Les gens du commun s’envekippeiit d’ une 
^pi^de toite f qulls mettent autour de leur corps en cent mani^res diflKrcn- 
tes. Lesemfans sont presque nus. Les homines ont tons une lance qu’ils por- 
tend p^rtoii^le &r en^ croclwMl jr ena d© fort propres ; oeux ont 


* 1Rbi» is net now tree of the Jfubiam of Doiig^ though perfiscily so of the 
Arabs ibovk ‘ 


t ithese olbths i,re still Voinby those of the natives, who can^ord any olothinc, 
ra groerany m me w^er reprinted fro^wpie^ j they are ofooKon, add 

s^did'lthB opuhtiry. ' ' 



m 


if« 


des pendues m bias gauche* He tbea. speaks of the 

biaspheoto, vulgarity, and debaudieries of the natives, -and mentions 
the tears that came into the eyes of his compaiiion de ^revedeot. on 
reflecting that this had long been a Christian oountry, lost to religion from 
the ivaM of a peErson sufflciemly aealous to dcvotehimsdf to the mstructicm 
qf that abandoned nation— ^Nous trovAmes encore^sur notre route quantity 
d’heiTinikages tet d’Agluues k demi, ruisi^a. 

Hethentnendons that the'country had. tm> yqaiB before, been ravaged 
by the plague, whidt hadmade great havoc in Uf^ Egypt and the country 
of the Baibarios-rde sorte quo nous trouvAmes plusieurs tides et un grand 
nembre de villages satis habitans, et de^ratides campagnes autrefois tr^s- 
fertUes tout k fait incultes et enticement abandonnees. 

i^resently fodoiys hie description of the city— La vide de D6ngola est 
situ^e au bord oriental du Nil, sur le penchant d’ une cojline sChe et sa* 
bloneuse; les maiscms sont trC mal>bAtiee. et les rues A molU^ desertes, 
et rqmplies de monpeaux dc sable quo les ravines y cntralnent de la mon< 
tagne* le chAtoau est an centre de la vide ; il est grand et spadeux, 
mais les fortificatioas sont pen de chose. 11 dent dans le rqsp^ 1^ Arabos 
qni oooupent laeampagne« da font pAitre dbrement leurs troiq)eaux. en 
payant iml^er tribn au Mek on Roi de Ddngola <Le Mek ou Moiek dff 
Pdngola 8'apede Achmet — Note.) They dined often with that prince, 
though at a separate table ; his dress was a long vest of green velvet 
reaching to the ground. La garde est npmbreuse, coqit qni sent prC dp 
sa persoai® portaot nne longue devant eux dans le fourroau ; les 
gardes dtt toors ont des demipiques ; he visited them often, and^invited 

^ ^ ^ t 'll 

them to lemsdn at his court Son royauide est b^rMitaire ; nxalB il ^'ye 
tribdl An Roi de Sofonaar* 
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Tiwy ok tli© of JaKUsury; 1693| apd iu fouStdai'yB entansd 

kit^db^ of Somiiaiff, aKd oa the I3tih airiiad at gtoaae kiout- 

gtuie «Kr le Kll. CbliiDie' ncmt audes^KS de ICorti., le loog 

dtt 'Nik fb -soBt l«voltifes de Sifhmaar»v^«l qK'ilB piPent les' 

csmiviiiheB qaand ©lies = |>as8ent sur leur- teires, on est oblige de s’ Signer 
des bOrds de ce et de prendre-sa route entre F OiMffltf et le Midi ot 
d*entrer dans le grand desert de BPic^a, qu*ou ne pent traverser qu’an 

t 

cinq jours, qiifelque dilig'Mioe (pie Ton faSse. Ce d^rt pas si afireux 
que cjeux d<e la Lybie b& Ibn ne voit que du sable ; cm tiouve de tanaps^ 
en-tempken dejs berbes et des-arbros; apr^s F avoir pass^ nous 

revlnmes sur lebOfd da Nil' it Derriera grosse bourgade oU notus demewrA- 
mes deux jours. This country abounds in provisions, and is called Bellad 
AllahJ:, or the Country of God. Ihbm there their direcdofi was vresteriy, 
and after some days’ maiUh they found the Nile at a place called Guerry, 
where there was a quarantine oh caravans from Egypt, for fear the small- 
pox ; heps they passed dieiiver oh the Ist of February, and slept at a stone 
village called Mfea. They then marched NiE., pour eviter les grands 
detours que fait le Nil, passed the villages of Alfoui Gotraai, and Camih, and 
ti^aVhrsed a large iMfend not marked in the maps ; and tfaeK passif^ through 
a nihhbH^ of lbr«^; pleins de petite perroqiiete veite, d’‘mie 

eSpioC de gelihottes etli’ani^and ibmbred'autres obfeaux 
point en^llihnpe ; ehd mahy fertile a:^ well ciddvated plains^ nhus d^cou- 
vrimes k vite dfe Serinaar, dont la situatioh nous parut ehicbantee. 

* Ircip leaving P6|lgd^{^ they anii^^ed at Kprti. It is 

PTP'P^dy daya, following the Nflic, and^ about fiftyteigk 

maes*' ^ 

f^'This » tgiin a miHtake, for rEst. ghendy bears nwty E.€.B* 

J Them ie some contradiction here, between the accounts of Ponoet and Bnifee. 
Vol. i.p.380, 4e. 

„ . . . 8 U 




Tiis ooiiiifcry a,bove tlie second cataract has probabl^r been in no age so 
depopulated as in the present. The ancient Ethio|ftan esnpite, of which 
Ddngda must have formed a very flourishing porticai, was powerfnl and 
celebrated ; though, from the fecifity with whhit the second Ptolemy seems 
to have penetrated to Axum, it must in his days have been greatly JvdiHpd 
in consequence. The exploratores of Nero describe them^ves to have 
txavoTftod only soUl\ides,tlioughthey enumerate more towns iiiq>ortance 
than, are to be now found in the same country. These solitudes, however, 
were not created (according to Pliny) by PetrcaiiuSj but the consequence 
of frequent wars with h^pt ; which seem to have been afterwards renewed 
with such success, that it was not* beneath the di^ty of the Homans to 
secure tranquillity to their province by exciting civil dissensions among the. 
Ethiopians, and hiring the Noubae to. invade the territories of their more 
constant and actiye enemy, the Blemyes. {Vide, Niebidmi Ihscriptiones 
Nubiena^.) ^ 

Christianity', whose usual eihet is increase of population, seems to have 
been introduced by the missionaries of Theodora in the beginning erf the 
sixth century ; (Gibbon, ch. xlvii.) ‘and about 737, A.D. a Coptic Patriarch 
boasted that the Kings erf Nubia and Ethiopia (here meaning Abyssinia) 
could bring into the fldkl one hundred thoi^and horse and as many cainels. 
The Nubians, according to the same , author, embraced the Mahometan 



.howevs^,' 'from v'the- io^rmation 
Q(3^ae^' ^ (J^p. IQ.) that S^ainoioA, ^illg.of Qdogda, 

t|Kii|pi less powerM Svkm yet a (xiiisklembie 

and a Christian Prince at the end cf the tMrteenth cenlnay ; the 
Ysota iivas stiU the Ddngda. Ibii fiaieuta, who travelled 

about 1330, asserts, that in the country of Nmiba (Butdtt. p. 537;) the 
people were still Christians, but that the King of Ddngola, then called 
Ibn Kenz E(Myn, had turned in the time of El Malek el Naszer 

(of Egypt). After diat we hear nothing more of the Christianity of the 
Noubas ; diey probaMy soon Mowed the example of their Prince, and 
endMraeed the faith to which they were called by their fears or their 


No imzneidiate sffiction was the* ccoisequence of this apostacy ; in the 
time of Macrizi (who flourMied in th® beginning of the fifteenth century) 
gra^ and olivfs were still growing in the country, and in the district 
offcBafcau, or Ihe Wonder, where Nile ruwa west, there were cities 
Mching eadi oth®p, consifsting of fine buildings. The intmal between 
this period and the arrival of Ponc^ in the counti^* at the end of 1698, 
*wa8 fatal, ftom whatever cause, to its wealth and popn^usnees. The 
Frewh widtout inhabitants, and many 

plains, <»ic^*jfertile, qiiqdtivate^ and abaiidcaied ; even' the streets of the 
capital were half deserted and Med with Baisdb He ahaributes this deso- 
lation, in part, to the ravage of the plague, which had r^ed there two 
years before. Yet even then the King of Ddngola wore a vest of green 
velvet, and was attended by numerous guards ; So that in the interval of 
one hundred and twenty4wo years .between Poncset’s travels and our 
own, ntore . and disastrous c^ai^ges must have taken {dace in that 
kingdom; these last are, no doubt, to be chaiged to the arms of 
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the Shcygy at, evett iA the timift cf Poftoet^ive^^faliea^^ 

of King of Sennaar. Their custom of carrying away with them the^ 

' ''’ll w 

inhabitants -of a conquered country, will account for the d«^population 
that they have every where introduced. 

These details oidy , enable us to ascertain fhat the old chnrdsea, dl 
which we observed many in ruins, were erected from the beginning of 
the sixth to the middle of the fourteenth centuty; and, I soppose, the 
burial places, which we generally observed in the neighbourhood of the 
churches, to be those of the Christian inhabitants. Most of the churches 
were entirely of brick ; the mixture of mud in the construction of the 
saints’ tcmbs, and their greater state of perfection, proves them to be of 
a later n‘7<' ; and I can easily believe them to have been all Mahoro^an, 
and, therefore, erected during the last four centuries. Of the old 
towns and castles, those that are chiefly of brick may have been* the work 
of the Christians, and those of mud are either of a later date, or (like 
the castles near Burgade) much more andent. It is difficult, however, 
on such slight data, to decide with certainty ^ and this is of loss import- 
ance, as* though many of these old buildings create^ iii the traveller 
who is examining them, a peculiar kind of interest, there is no cme in the 
whole country that can ever have possessed the lightest daims to beauty 
or architectural merit , It was pEunfol to be constantly oocupfod in no- 
ticing such productions, while the rums of Cyxene were yet undescribed. 
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some, who know mankind, and the various follies, faults, and virtues, that are blemled in 
6m iWpBflMJt naturcR, may smile with me at this free relation t)f what I have seen and known, yet f am 
that more will be offended at tlie liberty I have taken in painiing men as they are ; and that many, 
from privaie C.(^^ of party aod family, will dislike meeting such untlattered portraits of ibcir heroes 
or their relation*. Yet ihiA* 1 fear, must always be the case in any history written impartially by an eyt- 
I Witnee^ ; and ^-Witnesse* have been generally allowed to be llie propt'rest historians.'’ Extract frm 
toRO OmitD'a Pmiscript 
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